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BALLOvU’s MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER.— 
The November number of Ballou’s Magazine 
isa marvel of beauty and interest. The first 
article is an illustrated subjeet on Chinese 
Life and Character, by the authors of ** The 
Gold Hunters,’’ and then follows some ten 
or fifieen stories of great interest, and sev- 
eral pieces of poetry of much merit, The 
“Child of the Wilderness” is continued, 
and increases in interest as it approaches 
completion, The humorous department, 
prepared by M. Quad, the great wit and 
genius of Michigan, is unusually brilliant 
and attractive, and will be read with inter- 
est by all lovers of the good things of this 
country, This Magazine is one of the best 
and cheapest publications of the kind in the 
country, and it is only 15 cents a single 
copy, or $1.50 per year, postpaid. The con- 
tents of the November are as follows: 
“Chinese Life and Character;’ “A Nut- 
shell Novel;’’ The Devil’s Punch-Bowl;” 
“The Change;’ “The Inserutable Mys- 
tery;’’ “Monsieur de Talleyrand;” Vic- 
tory;’ ‘*Hetty’s Thanksgiving; ‘ Earl 
Russell;’? “ Violet;” ‘Phantom Isiand;’’ 
‘Recollections of Other Days;”’ ‘The 
Opening of Parliament;” ‘* Margaret;” 
** Mrs. Sparbawk’s Boarder;” ‘‘A Memory ;” 
**The Druids;”’ *‘A Charm for Midsummer 
Eve,’ “ Thank God for the Rain!’ 
Youne PEOPLE's Story TELLER— The 
Child of the Wilderness,’ A True Story of 
Early Life in the Northwest;’ ‘Jimmy, 
the Cow Boy;’ ‘Two Little Ninnies;”’ 
“A Few Words to Girls;’ Eddie's First 
Trousers; “The Marbie Block;” Ruth- 
ven’s Puzzle Page;” The Housekeeper; 
‘Curious Matters;” “ Things Pieasant and 
Otherwise ;” ‘‘Our Picture Gallery” (bu- 
morous illustrations), Published by Thomes 
& Talbot, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, and 
for sale at all the periodical depots in the 
country. 
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CHINESE LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLD HUNTERS,” &C, 


A CHINESE FISHING BOAT, 


I was lying in the harbor of Hong Kong, 


_in the ship ‘‘ Phantom,” of Boston, Captain 
Peter Peterson, the same gentleman’ from 


whom I took French leave in 1843 on the 


coast of California, but who is now one of 


25 


- 


my warmest friends, and with whom I en- 
gaged a passage home, having tired of life 
in the East; for I had just run over from 
Australia for a change, and suddenly con- 
cluded that I would not return until I had 


oe 
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passed a few months in my native country, 
and seen some of the many relatives and 
friends whom I had“left for the excitement 
and anxiety of a gold hunter’s life. 

About the first person I met on the mole 
at Hong Kong as I stepped on shore was 
my old commander, looking as’ hale and 
hearty as when he was master of the ship 
“Admittance,’’ and I was a boy in the same 
vessel, 

Captain,”’ I said, ‘don’t you recollect 
one of your ‘Admittance,’ boys?” 

He gave me one glance, and then a grasp 
of his strong hand that showed I was not 
forgotten and that he entertained no enmity 
toward me for leaving him so unceremoni- 
ously one night in the harbor of Monterey. 

**God bless me, Tom! is this you?’ the 
captain asked, as we pumped away with our 
hands and grinned at each other like two 
Chinese mandarins, each trying to outdo 
the other in politeness. 

** Where did you come from? and how 
are you?” were the questions which were 
showered upon me; and at length I an- 
swered them in the order in which they 
were put. 

“* From Melbourne, in that barque which 
just dropped anchor; and I am well, and 
glad to see you.” 

“This is a surprise!” the captain said. 
““Why, it’s ten years or more since you 
were with me, and from a boy you have 
jumped into the estate of a man. Weil, 
well! time and tide are always moving, and 
if we forget one and row with the other, 
life is not so bad, after all.”’ 

“Time has touched you but lightly, cap- 
tain, since we were shipmates.”’ 

“Yes; but it has not been all smooth 
sailing with me. I have had my trials and 
crosses, and still manage to hold my own. 
But: what do you intend to do here? What 
are your plans?” 

“*T have none, I want to see something 
of China, and then I’1l go home, or back to 
Afostralia, I don’t care which.” 

‘Come on board the ‘Phantom’ with 
me and accept of my hospitality. I havea 
big ship, a nice cabin, and can take good 
care of you until you make up your mind 
what course you wish tosteer. If you then 
desire a passage home, why, I can give you 
one. Come! I want to talk of old times 
and the delights of hide-droughing on the 
coast of California.’’ 

* But you have not asked if I can afford 


to pay for the luxuries you offer me,” I 
said, with a strong inclination to accept of 
the generous offer. 

“It don’t make any difference. If you 
have money, so much the better for you. If 
your pockets are empty, it will be all the 
better for me.” 

“ Why so?”’ 

** Because one sailor should always assist 
another, and old shipmates should ever lend 
each other a helping hand.”’ 

“Captain,” I said, “I'll go with you on 
one condition, and that is that you allow 
me to pay my way while on board and my 
passage home. Fortune has favored me in 
Australia, and I shall not be obliged to 
trespass on your generosity.”’ 

“Allright, my boy. Iam glad you have 
money, for this is an awful conntry to be 
in and have empty lockers. But come 
alopg. My boat is here, and I’ll have your 
dunnage stowed away in it, and then we’ll 
be off and get dinner.” 

And that is the way 1 happened to be on 
board the “Phantom” and lying in the 
harbor of Hong Kong, where the ship was 
waiting for a cargo of tea which would not 
be ready for shipment for two weeks or 
more, much to the disgust of the captain, 
who did not relish an inactive life, and 
longed to point the head of his ship home- 
ward and report a profitable voyage to her 
owners, 

We had a nice dinner in the cool, spa- 
cious cabin of the clipper, and over our 
cigars talked of old times and old friends in 
California; of Mr. Larkin, the first Amer- 
ican consul on the coast, who livéd in Mon- 
terey, and once lent me all of Scott’s works 
while we were making a passage to Mazt- 
land; of Mr. Spear of San Francisco, who 
lived with his family in the poop-cabin of a 
ship, which had been cut off and brought on 
shore, and which was located near the edge 
of the water, where magnificent buildings 
now stand; of Captain Richardson and his 
handsome daughters, who had a ranch at 
Saucelito, on the other side of the bay; of 
the noblest gentleman of them all, Don 
Noriago, of Santa Barbara, whose daughters 
were the belles of California, and certainly 
the handsomest girls on the coast—although 
Mr. Stearns, of the Pueblo los Angeles, 
had two lady relatives who disputed the 
supremacy of the Santa Barbara beauties, 
and they had good reason to do so, for they 
were very lovely, one of them being a pure 
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blonde, and the other a sweet brunette, like 
Mrs. Stearns, a proud and pure-blooded 
Mexican; of old Captain Cooper, who com- 
manded the schooner ‘“ California,’’ the 
only Mexican national vessel on the coast, 
the armament of which consisted of four 
kanakas, a Mexican half-breed, an Indian 
cook, an American captain and mate, and 
two old flint-lock muskets, dangerous to 
those who fired them; of Mr. Cook, who 
kept the grog-shop near the Custom House 
in Monterey, and exchanged argudente for 
bread, and thereby got the best of all bar- 
gains; of the three beautiful, winning, and 
kind-hearted young ladies at the Ranch Re- 
fugio, who always made us presents of fruit 
when we dropped anchor near their place, 
and had many little parties on Sundays, 
when they waltzed like fairies to the music 
of the harp and guitar, and did not blush if 
they showed a fair proportion of naked an- 
kles, as neat in their form as a sculptor’s 
ideal, but rarely seen in their waking mo- 
ments. They were the most likely girls in 
California, and I hope found good and rich 
husbands, for they deserved all that Provi- 
dence could bestow in the way of blessings. 
I remember that my heart was a little 
touched in that quarter at one time, and 
that I had some pleasant dreams of how 
happy I could make one of the girls by my 
constant devotion; but I was a boy then, 
and rather partial to black eyes and hair. 

It was past twelve o’clock when we turned 
in, and it was near eight when breakfast 
was served, and the day was before us. 

“How would you like to take a trip to 
Canton today? The next steamboat leaves 
in an hour’s time, and we can do a portion 
of the city and return by eight o’clock,’’ the 
captain said, as we went on deck, and saw 
that the weather was delightful, and that 
we could not have chosen a more perfect 
day. } 

The proposition suited me, and in a short 
time we were on board of one of the Amer- 
ican river steamers which ran between 
Hong Kong and Canton, and taking our 
places on the upper deck well forward, I 
was prepared to enjoy every moment of the 
trip. All was new and novel tome. The 


huge, clumsy junks, with their strong 
masts and peculiar sails, drifting with the 
tide, or else moored to the banks of the 
river, waiting for a fair wind; the crews, 
with long cues hanging down their backs 
and half naked, leaning over the rails, and 
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looking at our steamer with a contemptuous 
expression upon their copper-colored faces 
and from their almond-shaped pig-eyes, as 
though their junks could go through the 
water at a more rapid rate than any steamer 
built by the “‘ foreign devils, ’ if it was nec- 
essary to bother one’s head about the flight 
of time. Half trader and half pirate, the 
Chinaman lives and dies on board of his 
junk. He was born on one, has his family 
with him, lives on rice and fish, and has no 
ambition except to meet with a wreck, or 
something weak and defenceless, which he 
can loot and not be found out by the man- 
darin, who would certainly punish him, un- 
less he made over to the official the largest 
portion of the plunder, in which case the 
piracy would be winked at and forgotten. 

Then we passed fishing-boats which were 
anchored in the river, and busily prosecut- 
ing their calling by the aid of a net anda 
nimble fellow on a platform that rose and 
fell as he advanced and retired from the 
bow of the craft. All the time we were in 
sight of the fishermen, and there were hun- 
dreds of them on the river, I did not see 
them remove a dozen fish from their nets; 
and yet they went up and down with the 
regularity of clock-work, and with no ex- 
pressions of discontent at the usual fisher- 
man’s luck. 

‘* Here comes a mandarin’s boat,’ said 
the captain, ‘‘ and there in the stern-sheets 
is his daughter and a woman attendant. 
Take a good look at the lady, for she is old 
Kutu Shang’s child, and is called quite a 
belle in Canton.” 

A boat, propelled by ten Chinese oars- 
men, dashed past us, and by the aid of a 
good opera-glass I was enabled to obtain a 
fair view of the lady and her attendant. 
Both of them were screened from the hot 
sun by an awning, and both of them looked 
at our steamer and passengers in a calm and 
contented manner, as though perfectly sat- 
isfied with themselves and their positions in 
the world. The lady was profusely deco- 
rated with jewels, gave us a glimpse of a 
plump shoulder and arm (neither of them 
was disagreeable to look at), while her feet 
were naked, and as large as those of most 
females which have not been subjected to 
bandages and dwarfed for the sake of pro- 
ducing deformity and great refinement at 
the same time. 

We arrived in Canton in time for an early 
dinner, and then started to see the sights; 
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but, as the wonders of the city have been 
repeated so many times, I fear to tire my 
readers by relating aH that I saw on that 
afternoon and many subsequent ones. But 
while wandering near the American and 
English hongs, I saw a sign on a low hut, 
and our guide, a young clerk who spoke 
Chinese, translated it for me. Here it is, 
just as rendered: 


AH SHOW, 
Teacher of the youths of Canton in all the 
branches of study 
which it is desirable for children to know. 
Also, obedience to the Emperor and his 
laws, 
and a specialty made in teaching the 
wise sayings of the greatest sage 
that the world ever pruduced, the renowned 
CoNnFUCIUS. 
Terms moderate, and part payments made 
in fish and rice at the option of the 
pupils’ parents. 


I had a strong suspicion that the clerk, a 
young American, by the way, from the 
house of Russell, Sturgis & Co., was guying 
us in his translation, but he assured us, 
with a grave face, that it was all right; and 
so I feit bound to accept his word for the 
reading of Ah Show’s sign, for they are 
very particular in China about the educa- 
tion of children, and the schoolmaster is 
held in great estimation by the people and 
by all those who are in high authority; and 
some of the best offices of the empire are 
filled by students who gain them only after 
a competitive examination of the severest 
test. This is not a new system, but has 
been in existence for hundreds of years, and 
perhaps thousands; for it must be remem- 
bered that the Chinese are a peculiar peo- 
ple, have peculiar customs, and one of the 
most singular of all is the ceremonies con- 
nected with death; for when a person is dy- 
ing they hasten to dress him in his best 
clothes, that he may meet a better reception 
in the other world. He must be removed 
from the kong (brick bed) lest his spirit 
should enter therein and haunt it. Whena 
man is dead, he is supposed to be compelled 
to cross over a deep abyss, walking upon a 
very slender thread. This is exceedingly 
dangerous, and he is liable to be precipi- 
tated into fearful flames. 

When the funeral is near at hand, a tent 
‘of matting is erected at the street door of 
the house in which lies the dead body. 
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This tent is furnished with benches and a 
table or two, and is for the convenience of 
the hired musicians, For two or three days 
or nights the music goes on at intervals, to 
foreign ears making day wearisome and 
night hideous with the din. To the natives 
it isa real festival, even more jolly in ap- 
pearance than a wedding. Friends and rel- 
atives come dressed in white. Even the 
little boys are clothed in this way. They 
generally look particularly happy on such 
occasions. The firing of pop-crackers adds 
to the solemnity of the scene. The day of 
the funeral is the gayest of all. The coffin 
is placed on a bier covered with cloth, which 
really looks quite handsome. A number of 
ragmuffins, picked up anywhere, wearing 
the shabbiest of old clothes and the most 
comical of clown’s hats, have been hired to 
carry the red banners, which add to the 
magnificence of the occasion. When all is 
ready to start to the grave, some pieces of 
‘matting are spread out on the street. The 
ladies of the family, dressed in white, some 
of the younger ones with their faces painted, 
and looking quite pretty, come out and 
throw themselves on a matting with their 
faces to the ground, and weep aloud most 
bitterly. They seem to think it is delight- 
ful. They hardly ever get outside their 
own door, and now to be taking a promi- 
nent part in such festivities is really charm- 
ing. The young ladies look as coquettish 
as our belles, and evidently enjoy the admi- 
ration they excite. When the funeral 
moves away the ladies retire, no doubt very 
sorry that the fun is over; and the girls we 
saw made eyes and mouths at us ‘‘foreign 
devils,’’? and expressed in a still more em- 
phatic manner a strong desire for a personal 
acquaintance. 

While we were standing in front of the 
school, we saw some of the above ceremo- 
nies incidental to death, and after the 
friends of the corpse had retired, we entered 
the humble schooi-house and stood in the 
awful presence of the teacher, who received 
us with a low bow and a polite wave of his 
hand toward seats, and continued his in- 
struction as though we were not present; 
and when a boy was not prompt in his an- 
swer, the teacher hurried him a little by 
tingling his shoulders with a cat-o’-nine 
tails carried in the hand, and all ready for 
administering punishment upon necessary 
provocation. The teacher was a character, 
as our readers can judge by his portrait. 
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We lingered as long as we could in the 
school, and were courteously asked to call 
again when we took leave of the teacher 
and the thirty pupils under his charge. For 
his kindness in exhibiting the proficiency of 


his boys, we left a liberal gratuity in his 
hand, which was enough to furnish him 
with rice and fish for many days without 
calling on his patrons, if any of them were 
delinquent in their accounts. 


A MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


At five o’clock we again embarked on 
board of the steamer, and once more saw 
the wonderful and indescribable sights of 
the river, and found a good supper awaiting 
us on board the ‘‘ Phantom,” which safely 
landed me in New York, after a short and 


pleasant passage, one of the best that I 
ever made. 


N. B.—After the above article was in 
type, a friend who has resided for many 
years in China read it, and said that we had 
not yet exhausted the wonders of Chinese 
fishing, and proposed to give our readers a 
little more information if it was agreeable. 
We cheerfully accepted his services, and he 
furnished the following, showing that fish 
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are also caught in several different methods 
beside the net, the latter of which is illus- 
trated on the first page. 


The Chinese, amongst their many origi- 
nal ideas, have some curious ones on the 
subject of fishing, and doubtless fish now as 
they did a thousand years ago; and though 


on the coasts they may have adopted the 
generally accepted system of working nets, 
on the waters in the interioryof the country 
they adhere to the methods peculiar to their 
own nation—methods quaint and curious, 
The lakes and rivers of China, and espe- 
cially of the north, are so abundantly 
stocked with fish, that in some places the 
men called fish-catchers make their living 
by actually seizing and drawing them out 
with their hands. The man goes into the 
water, and proceeds half walking, half swim- 
ming, raising his arms above his head, and 
letting them drop, striking the surface with 
his hands. Meanwhile his feet are moving 
on the muddy bottom. Presently he stoops 
with a rapid dive and brings up a fish in his 
hand. The striking of the surface was in- 
tended to frighten the fish, which when 
alarmed sink to the bottom; then the naked 
feet feel them among the mud, and, once 
felt, the practiced hand secures them in a 
moment. Catching fish in this manner is 
of course a trade in itself, and the plentiful 
supply it implies is somewhat explained by 
the fact that even the little ponds of North- 
ern China swarm with scaly life. 

On the great Ning-po River the same 
principle is used on a more extended scale 
with boats and nets, The boats are ready 
for the flow of the tide to take them in 
crowds up the river, and when they halt, 
the nets are thrown out, and the oars and 
sculls beat the water with aloud plashing 
noise. After resting in the same place for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, they 
move on to another station, and there re- 
peat the beating and splashing. The noise 
on the surface is meant for an alarm, as in 
the case of the fish-catcher; and it is said 
that this mode of fishing soon loads the 
nets. 

Another curious method employed by the 
Chinese is generally practiced at night, and 
depends upon a peculiar power which a 
white screen, placed under the water, seems 
to possess over the fishes, decoying them to 
it and making them leap. A man, sitting 
at the stern of a long, narrow boat, steers 


her with a paddle to the middle of a river, 
and there stops. Along the right-hand side 
of his boat a narrow sheet of white canvas 
is stretched; when he leans to that side it 
dips under the surface, and, if it be a moon- 
lit night, gleams through the water. Along 
the other side of the boat a net is fastened 
so as to forma a barrier two or three feet 
high. The boatman keeps perfectly still. 
If another boat passes by, he will not speak; 
he is only impatient at the slight breaking 
of the silence. While he keeps thus with- 
out a sound or stir, the fish, attracted by the 
white canvas, approach and leap, and would 
go over the narrow boat and be free in their 
native waters on the other side, but for the 
screen of netting, which stops them, and 
throws them down before the man’s feet. 
Every one must have heard of the fishing 
cormorant, which is actually trained in 
China to catch fish. A man takes out ten 
or twelve of these web-footed birds in a boat, 
and as soon as the boat stops, at his word 
they plunge into the water and begin at 
once searching for and diving after fish. 
They are most diligent workers, for if one 
of them is seen swimming about idly, the 
Chinaman in the boat strikes the water near 
the bird with the end of a long bamboo; 
and, not touched, but recalled to a sense of 
duty, the cormorant at once turns to busi- 
ness again. As soon asa fish is caught, a 
word from the man brings the bird swim- 
ming toward him. He draws it into the 
boat, and it drops its prey from its bill. 
There is always a straw or string tied round 
the neck, to prevent the fish from being 
swallowed, and this string requires the ni- 
Cest adjustment lest it may choke the bird— 
a result which would certainly follow if it 
slipped lower down on the neck. The saga- 
city and workman-like method of the birds 
are shown when they get into difficulties, 
If the fish caught is too large for one beak 
to secure, another cormorant comes up to 
the struggle, and the two with united efforts 
bring their prize to the boat. On the rivers 
and canals near Ning-po, Shanghae, and: 
Foo-chow-foo, the employment of these- 
birds is by no means an uncommon sight; 
but they are never to be seen fishing in the 
summer months, their work being in the 
winter, beginning always about October 
and ending in May. The birds have of 
course to be subjected to a system of train- 
ing, which is carried on in the cormorant 
breeding and fishing establishments, one of 
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which is at a distance of thirty or forty 
miles from Shanghae. 


It is not such a long step from fishing to 
marriage, in China, for unless the waters 
were prolific with fish there would be no 
weddings, as the men would not be able to 


support families, and our friend thought he 
could not do better than to conclude this 
article by giving a short description of one 
of the most important customs of the coun- 
try, that of getting married. The parents 
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of marriageable children usually engage a. 
professional person, or go-between, to nego- 
tiate an alliance for their son or daughter. 
Suitable presents are exchanged, and an 
astrologer is called in to fix a lucky day for 
the ceremony. This individual professes to 
investigate the horoscope of the contracting 


parties, and to ascertain whether the com- 
bined ages of bride and bridegroom, and the 
exact time of birth, will create any bad in- 
fluence if the two are united on a given day. 
Should a lady who has been betrothed in 
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the customary manner by her parents die 
before marriage, the bereaved youth is at 
liberty to make another engagement; but, 
should he die before marriage, the young 
lady must go into weeds for the term of her 
natural life; and, should she during her 
widowhood be held in esteem by her neigh- 
bors for perfect chastity, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will erect a stone arch over her 
grave. There are many who, when in this 
situation, prefer to commit suicide rather 
than face the ills of a spinster’s or widow’s 
life. 

It is usual, during the marriage week, to 
engage a procession of coolies, to parade the 
streets with the articles of household furni- 
ture, the silks, and jewels, of the new 
couple. On the day of marriage the bride 
is in a flutter, as she is being dressed and 


painted by her female relatives and attend- 
ants. The head-dress, hung with glisten- 
ing sprays of pearls, is poised on the head, 
the last touch is given to the uniform folds 
of her red-silk robe, the gorgeous gilded 
chair waits at the door; she is gently raised 
in her brother’s arms, and held over a fire 
of charcoal to dispel any lurking deviltry 
that may be about her. She is then carried 
to her chair, followed by a chorus of weep- 
ing females, four of whom are the bride- 
maids, who are old women, dressed in black 
and red scarfs. Then, amid the deafening 
din of fire-crackers, the shrill tones of native 
flutes, and the boon of gongs, she is borne 
off to the home of the bridegroom, at the 
door of which she is met by an old woman, 
the mother of male children. It is then 
that one of the most tedious of earthly cere- 
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monies begins, wherein the spirits of ances- 
tors have to be worshiped, the marriage 
contract read. They then drink, the sacred 
wine-cups are united with a red silk thread, 
and the contents drunk by the young couple 
before the assembled gue:ts. The bride 
and bridegroom are usually seated during 
this part of the ceremony. When the cere- 


mony is over, the bride takes off her outer 
robe, and prepares herself to submit to the 
varied, and what we would consider ex- 
tremely rude, remarks of the gentlemen 
present, who talk freely of the form of her 


hands, feet, head, nose, mouth, eyes, &c., 


until they are tired and the parties are left 
to themselves, 
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von. 1 VoL, I. Vou. TT. 
A winning wile, A little doubt, You ask mamma, 
A sunny smile, A playful pout, Consult papa, 
A feather; Capricious; With pleasure; 
A tiny walk, A merry miss, And both repent 


A pleasant talk, 
Together 


A stolen kiss— 
Delicious! 


This rash event 
At leisure. 
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“THE DEVIL’S PUNCH-BOWL.” 


BY MRS. MARY F. WILLIAMS, 


Miss Vanstone was entertaining her sister 
Leora’s dear five hundred friends, and not 
finding too much enjoyment in the process. 
Such was not the case with Miss Leora, 
however, for that young lady was devoting 
herself enthusiastically to the pleasure of 
the moment; which, by the way, chanced 
to be the pleasure of a conspicuous flirtation 
with the handsome young man who had 
just led her away from the piano, and now 
stood conversing with her, quite oblivious 
to the performance of her successor at the 
instrument. 

They formed a very attractive picture, as 
they stood beneath the glow of a chandelier, 
the light from which seemed really to glit- 
ter upon Leora’s shining hair. She was a 
blonde; but not of the usual pale, listless 
type. A brilliant, sparkling creature, with 
fiery, violet eyes, and glowing cheeks, and 
bright, waving torrents of hair; with a voice 
that rung clear as bell-notes on a frosty 
morning, and a laugh that was thrilling in 
its sweetness. More than one man among 
the guests of the evening had learned the 
power of her attractions, to his cost; and 
having felt their sting as well, now took re- 
venge by pronouncing her an unconscion- 
able flirt. And certainly her manner to- 
ward her present companion had somewhat 
of that appearance. She was listening with 
an air of the greatest deference to what he 
was saying, while she smiled upon him with 

‘eyes whose alluring sweetness would seem 
to promise him every hope if it was a plea 
of love that he was urging. But it was not, 
as those other burnt moths could testify 
from their own experience. Leora Van- 
stone never allowed her victims to proceed 
so far as the making of “a declaration;”’ 
the young man was only expatiating upon 
the beauties of a picture he had lately seen. 

He was a slender, dark-eyed youth, with 
black curls, and a Napoleon mustache as 
black as his hair. Impetuous passion 
showed in every lineament of his strangely 
handsome face; and even a casual eye could 
see the traces of dissipation there. Nor did 
it require much penetration to perceive that 
he loved Leora Vanstone with a passionate 
vehemence that was almost adoration. If 


he had dared to tell her so, he would not 
have qualified the assertion; he would not 
have said almost, but quite. 

It has been said that they made avery at- 
tractive picture, but evidently it was not a 
pleasing one to the eyes of Colonel Owen 
Hildreth. The colonel was a grave, earnest 
man of thirty-five, tall, stately of aspect, 
but not handsome; and no beauty was add- 
ed to his countenance by the sneer of scorn 
which curled the corners of his brown- 
bearded lip, as he stood looking at Leora 
and her youthful companion. Such biting 
contempt was in his expression, that his 
thoughts were not to be mistaken; and Miss 
Vanstone, beside whose chair he stood, 
looked up and read them in his face. Un- 
impressible as she usually appeared, Estelle 
Vanstone was devotedly attached to her sis- 
ter, and as she comprehended the contempt 
in the colonel’s look, an angry flush rose to 
her cheek, and she gave him a haughty look, 
that, according to all precedent, ought to 
have withered him, but it did not. 

Miss Vanstone’s wrath was a thing which 
not many of her acquaintance cared to en- 
counter; but Colonel Hildreth was so far 
undaunted by it as to say, with a tone as 
contemptuous and sarcastic as the look with 
which he had been favoring Leora, 

**Good enough for a charade from Owen 
Meredith, is it not, Miss Vanstone?” 

** How dare you, Colonel Hildreth?” de- 
manded Miss Vanstone, indignantly. “‘ You 
shall not look at my sister like that, sir!’ 

**T should look at her, I suppose, as poor 
Everard is looking, just now!’ retorted the 
colonel, with unabated sarcasm; adding, 
with intense bitterness, ‘‘ Doubtless it 
would be very satisfactory to her vanity; 
but Iam not willing to add myself to the 
list of her conquests; it is quite enough for 
me that she is ruining my friend!’ 

“*T should say that young man was already 
pretty thoroughly ruined; it is hardly to be 
feared that my sister will do that which is 
already accomplished!’ said the lady, sharp- 
ly. She repented the words in a moment, 
when the colonel gave her a reproachful 
glance, and said, gravely, 

“No, Estelle, I do not think he is entire- 
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ly ruined; Heaven knows he has been near 
it, but I hope to save him yet—if Miss Leora 
will let 

In her regret, Estelle excused the bitter 
words with which he closed, and said, very 
gravely and with a grace peculiar to herself, 

“Forgive me, Owen; I should not have 
said that, and I certainly do not mean it. 
But you have no right to speak of my sister 
in such words as you have been using.” 

“They were true, at least,’’ returned the 
colonel. ‘She is a heartless coquette!’’ 

Miss Vanstone gave him a singular look, 
as she exclaimed, 

** Heartless, is she? Do you think so?” 

**Can she have a heart, and be so cruel ?”’ 
asked her companion, sternly. ‘‘She knows 
that Everard Westmaire loves her with a 
love little short of worship; she knows what 
he has been and what he is; she should 
know if she is capable of reason, that a great 
disappointment at this crisis in his life would 
surely be his ruin; and yet—look there!’ 

Estelle followed his glance, and a grave 
pained look came into her eyes, as she saw 
her sister give to Everard Westmaire a rose 
from the bouquet in her hand; and the 
young man pressed it to his lips with a fer- 
vent delight that could not be affected. 
Then he bent forward and seemed to return 
it, with some pleading words that brought 
the red blushes to Leora’s cheek: but she 
took the flower and fastened it with her 
own hands upon his coat. 

**Look at him!’ said Colonel Hildreth, 
with almost a groan. ‘‘Is he a subject for 
her trifling, do you think?” 

** She is wrong; Leora is very wrong and 
thoughtless,’”’ murmured Estelle Vanstone, 
anxiously. ‘‘ What can I do, Owen?” 

‘*Can you not remonstrate with your sis- 
ter?’ asked the colonel. ‘‘ Remind her of 
the consequences to Everard—intercede for 
him, Miss Vanstone.” 

**T will,” said Estelle, rising with a reso- 
lute face. ‘I will put a stop to this, if my 
influence is of any avail. I will separate 
them at once, and Leora shall understand 
that such thoughtlessness is really wicked- 
ness. She shall see no more of him if I 
have to send her away!”’ 

Colonel Hildreth looked startled, and as 
Estelle turned to leave him, he exclaimed, 

**T did not mean that; good heavens! it 
would kill him! Estelle—’’ 

But Miss Vanstone was gone, and he 
could only stand looking after her with anx- 
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ious eyes, as she swept her heavy silken 
train across the room, and spoke to one of 
agroup of gentlemen, who bowed with a 
pleased expression and gave his arm to Miss 
Vanstone. Going over to the retired corner 
where Leora and her companion were sit- 
ting, Estelle introduced the gentleman, and 
Colonel Hildreth saw Everard Westmaire 
rise and bow, while Leora bent her golden 
head with smiling grace. Immediately 
after, she was seen going in to supper on 
the arm of her sister’s friend, while Estelle 
followed at a distance with Everard. 

For the remainder of the evening, she 
kept him away from her sister, without the 
appearance of any such intention, yet effect- 
ually. Leora seemed hardly aware of the 
circumstance; she flirted at the end of the 
evening exactly as she flirted at its begin- 
ning, with as little change in her manner as 
if she had been really unconscious that she 
had several times changed partners in the 
dangerous game. As for poor Everard 
Westmaire, he seemed lost in such a sea of 
wrath, bewilderment and love, that Colonel 
Hildreth, in compassionate sympathy, made 
excuse for leaving and carried him off at an 
early hour. 

Owen Hildreth was one of the few people 
on whom Miss Vanstone bestowed the honor 
of calling them her friends. Leora counted 
her intimacies by dozens, and was far from 
critical about their worth; but Estelle’s half 
dozen friends (if she had so many) were all 
of them tried and found worthy of her ap- 
proval, long ago; for Miss Vanstone was no 
longer young. More than thirty years of 
experience had well fitted her to be the guide, 
companion and general mentor of her lovely 
young half-sister, for Leora was only that, 
but dearer than many sisters are to the 
stately and proud Estelle. 

Their family was old and aristocratic, and 
they were rich enough to keep up all its old- 
time state, and handsome enough to grace 
their social position; but the rare old man- 
or-house and all its broad, outlying acres, 
the row of brown-stone city houses, and the 
handsome credit at the bank, were all Es- 
telle’s. Miss Vanstone’s few trusted friends, 
however, were well aware that her will was 
made, and all she had would be Leora’s in 
the event of her death. The sisters had no 
living relative, save Owen Hildreth, and he 
was but acousin many times removed; and 
as he never presumed upon his relationship 
(which was also confined to Estelle), Miss 
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Vanstone regarded him with very high es- 
teem, and sometimes condescended to con- 
sult him in matters where it seemed that 
masculine advice would be desirable. Per- 
haps among all her friends she valued him 
most highly. 

The colonel very seldom noticed Leora in 
any manner, and it was generally accepted 
that he disapproved of her; and very prop- 
erly, too, said Miss Leora’s dear five hun- 
dred intimates, for she certainly was a most 
scandalous flirt. It was a wonder Miss Van- 
stone could permit her to go on so outra- 
geously. 

Like Miss Vanstone, the colonel had few 
intimates. Indeed, with the exception of 
that lady, he had but one—Everard West- 
maire. People usually thought it a strange 
friendship, for Everard was very young, 
little more than a boy indeed, and different 
in every respect from Owen Hildreth; yet 
the grave colonel loved the wild, brilliant 
youth with more than a brother’slove. The 
young man had indeed “‘ been very near to 
ruin,’ when the colonel first met him; an 
orphan and without friends or experience, 
he had fallen into evil hands, and wildly 
gone astray from the path of virtue and 
sobriety. From one reckless step to an- 
other, he had come at last to the brink of 
total ruin; beset by tempters, driven by 
pecuniary needs, mad and discouraged, he 
was about to plunge desperately into crime, 
when his guardian angel came in the very 
prosaic form of Colonel Owen Hildreth, into 
whose hands he fell, and was saved. Owen 
was not a romantic man, but when he 
chanced to discover the position in which 
this boy had involved himself, there came 
to him the memory of a fair young brother 
whom he had loved and who was dead; and 
he faucied that Everard was like him. He 
thought with a shudder of horror what his 
feelings would have been to see his own 
brother in this boy’s place; and thenceforth 
he vowed to spare no effort for Everard 
Westmaire’s sake. 

And the vow was kept; he spared neither 
time nor money, and he had plenty of both. 
He won the confidence and love of the im- 
pulsive young fellow, and little by little he 
had led him away from his old companions 
and old habits. He had his reward in see- 


ing Everard’s earnest effort to deserve his 
friendship and be worthy of his trust. The 
young man’s future promised well, for he 
had brilliant talents, and was truly seeking 
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to redeem the past. There was more than 
a hope that he would yet be a noble and a 
useful man; and all this was Owen Hil- 
dreth’s work. He had madea man of Ever- 
ard, and the youth looked up to him and 
loved him with so much veneration and re- 
spect that there was something almost 
paternal in Owen’s affection for him, And 
Owen’s heart was wrung to see him now, 
when life seemed so bright before him, risk- 
ing all his hopes upon the whim of a co- 
quette. 

He was thinking of these things, as he 
walked over to Miss Vanstone’s house, on 
the morning after that lady’s evening recep- 
tion; and some very bitter thoughts con- 
cerning Leora Vanstone were mingled with 
his sad ones concerning Everard. Never- 
theless, when Estelle met him in her little 
private parlor, his first words were: 

**Miss Leora—where is she, Estelle? 
You surely have not sent her away?” 

yet,’’ replied Estelle, gravely. 
**She has not gone, but she is going.” 

‘*Going? where is she going ?”’ 

‘*To visit one of her friends. She has 
several invitations for the winter, and 1 have 
advised her to accept the last. She will 
leave in three days; and I promise you, colo- 
ne), that I will talk to her seriously, before 
she goes, about her conduct toward your 
friend.”’ 

Miss Vanstone spoke with much dignity, 
and some evident regret for Leora’s intend- 
ed absence; she was about to continue her 
remarks, when something in the colonel’s 
expression arrested her speech. 

‘* What is the matter, Colonel Hildreth?”’ 
she inquired, after regarding him for a 
moment. ‘‘Are you not satisfied? Surely 
I can do no more?” 

‘Miss Vanstone — Estelle—”’ faltered 
Owen, ‘do not let her go away! do not, I 
beg!’’ 

Miss Vanstone regarded him with stately 
surprise, as she said, 

“*T hardly understand you, I think,’’ 

** Do you not see?”’ he cried, impatiently. 
** Do you know that Everard’s life, perhaps 
his reason, depends upon his winning Leora 
Vanstone’s love? If you send her away, 
what will be his gain? For heaven’s sake, 
did you think I meant that, when I asked 
you to intercede with her?” 

What else can you mean?” she asked. 

‘* This: that nothing on earth, save your 
sister’s requital of his love, can keep my 
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friend from ruin! I want her to marry 
him!’ returned the colonel. 

Miss Vanstone stared at him in dead 
silence, and slowly the same peculiar ex- 
pression stole over her face with which she 
had regarded him when he called her sister 
heartless, At length, she murmured, under 
her breath, 

** Poor Leora! this is hard!” 

Then she spoke in a louder tone, 

** You ask an utter impossibility. I can- 
not urge my sister to marry Mr. Westmaire; 
Icannot mention such a question to her, 
Were I to do so, it would be quite in vain, 
I assure you.” 

** But why not?” urged Owen. “ He is 
not a bad match for her. I shall make him 
my heir, and should see that his means were 
such as to give his wife a good position in 
society, if he married. And with the en- 
couragement of the woman he loves, I have 
not a doubt that he would make his future 
Wrilliant one. She may 72: be proud to 
share it with him.”’ 

Miss Vanstone listened quietly until he 
ended; then she replied, simply, 

** No, colonel, it cannot be.” 

' Do you mean it, Estelle? Is there no 
hope for him?” entreated the colonel. 

“None,” she answered, firmly. ‘* Leora 
will never marry Everard Westmaire.”’ 

**Then how dared she teach him to hope 
for it! Why did she encourage him to be- 
lieve his love returned?” cried Owen, in 
a sudden blaze of anger. “‘ Why, if not 
merely to amuse herself by playing with his 
loving heart, poor boy! only to break it aud 
toss it away at last!’’ 

His anger and grief made him forget his 
usual calm and grave deportment; and 
Estelle replied, also with unaccustomed 
warmth, 

** You have no right to say that, Owen. 
You do not know of what you speak. J, 
who know my sister’s heart, could tell you 
another cause for her seeming heartless- 
ness.”’ 

**Can any cause excuse away its conse- 
quences to Everard?” asked the colonel, 
bitterly. 

“Owen Hildreth! do you think that no 
one can suffer save Everard?’ she demand- 
ed, in almost exasperated tones. ‘‘ You 
talk to me of his love and his disappoint- 
ment, while my sister—’’ 

She stopped suddenly, as if with an effort 
to keep back the vehement words that she 
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might regret when spoken. But Owen 
gnawed fiercely at his brown mustache, and 
as she did not finish her speech, broke out, 
in cold sarcasm, 

** Well, what of your sister? To all ap- 
pearances, Miss Leora is hardly an object of 
compassion !’’ 

His sneering words were too much for 
Miss Vanstone’s restraint; and she impul- 
sively retorted, 

**So much for appearances! Shall I tell 
you why my sister will not marry Everaré 
Westmaire? Will you believe it, Colone> 
Hildreth, if I tell vou that she loves an~ 
other?” 

It seemed that Colonel Hildreth found it 
rather difficult to believe this piece of infor 
mation. He sat for some moments, evident- 
ly trying to reconcile it with his settled 
opinion of Leora’s incapability of so true an 
emotion as love. At last he seemed to ae 
cept it, for he cried out, in sudden anguisb- 

** Heaven help my poor fricad, iueu: He 
will die or go mad!” 

“‘He will do neither,” said Miss Van- 
stone. ‘* Else how does my sisterlive; how 
has she lived for years, and kept her reason, 
when the man whom she almost adores is 
like so much ice to her?” 

** You do not mean—”’ commenced Owen. 

*“‘T mean,” she said, “‘ that Leora’s love 
is not returned. She give her heart and 
hand to Everard Westmaire, when I have 
seen her this very hour crushed to the 
ground beneath the coldness and scorn of 
the man whom she loves with such a love 
your boyish friend never dreamed of! and 
you to ask it!” 

The colonel was silent now from other 
feelings than those which had restrained his 
speech before. But Estelle continued: 

**Leora has been very thoughtless, I ad- 
mit, but she has been no worse. She did 
not think of the harm that might come 
from her conduct; she thought of nothing 
but to find oblivion for her own misery, in 
the whirl of society and continual diversion, 
Everard Westmaire is brilliant and enter- 
taining as a companion, and when Leora 
turned to him for relief from another’s in- 
difference, she forgot what the result might 
be; and lam sorry, as she will be when I 
tell her; but she is not a heartless coquette, 
Owen.”’ 

Owen Hildreth’s face was very grave and 
full of wonder when Estelle ceased speak- 
ing. His tones were gentie when he said, 
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“Estelle, I am sorry that I have called 
her so, May I know the name of the man 
who is so indifferent to Miss Leora? Per- 
haps there is a mistake; it may be that his 
feelings are not what she thinks them,” 

“It may be!’ murmured Estelle, with 
a singular emphasis, ‘I have half a mind 
to tell you,” she added. 

Tell me,’’ he urged; why not?”’ 

‘““Why not, indeed?’ repeated Estelle. 
“Since I have told you so much, then, I 
will tell you all, Leora loves—” 

Whom?’ 

* Yourself, Colonel Owen Hildreth!’ 

The effect of this unlooked-for announce- 
ment was overwhelming. Owen turned 
pale and fairly staggered as he started from 
his seat, exclaiming, 

‘““What! Did you say that Leora—’ 

“*T say that you are the man whom Leora 
loves,’’ repeated Estelle. 

He drew his breath with along, hard sigh, 
and all the hidden passion of his nature 
burst from his lips, in the cry: 

** Estelle Vanstone, she is the only woman 
I ever loved!’ 

“*Owen! is it cried Estelle. 
love my sister?”’ 

“With all my heart!” breathed Owen. 
**T have loved her half my life, and cursed 
myself for loving her, whom I tried to 
despise!’’ 

A light foot-fall was heard outside the 
door, and Estelle raised her hand with a 
warning gesture. 

Hush! she is coming.” 

As she ceased to speak, Leora came into 
the room, stopping suddenly as she saw the 
colonel, then bowing to him, and speaking 
to Estelle, 

“*T thought you were alone, Estelle; shall 
I go away?” 

“Certainly not, for Colonel Hildreth,” 
smiled her sister. ‘* You look asif you had 
come to tell me something,” she added, 

**It was only to say that Mr. Westmaire 
is in the drawing-room,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
wished me to go for a walk. I came to see 
if you would go, too?” 

Estelle signified her willingness to accom- 
pany them; and turning to Owen, she said, 

**Come, Colonel, we will all go. I sup- 
pose you do not object?” 

The colonel did not object, but he hardly 
found a voice to say so. To cover his 
strange excitement, Miss Vanstone asked, 
as they followed her sister from the room, 
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‘* Where do you propose to go, Leora?’ 

** Only down to the Devil’s Punch-Bowl,’’ 
said Leora, ‘“‘Mr. Westmaire has never 
seen it, and you know it is our only ‘ lion,’ 
and must be interviewed.” 

“Ts not that a long walk?” suggested her 
sister. 

** Rather,” said Leora; ‘‘ but we will not 
go so far this time, if you think the distance 
too formidable.’’ 

** Oh, no, I think I can easily accomplish 
it,’”? smiled Estelle. 

They entered the parlor where Everard 
was waiting, and the four were soon pro- 
gressing toward that region of the uncanny 
name which Leora had mentioned as their 
destination. It was indeed a long walk, 
but none of them wished it shorter. There 
are times—we all remember such—when we 
cling to the present moment as if the next 
were to bring upon us some great calamity; 
times when the shadow of some dark event 
yet to be seems cast upon us, and we shrink 
from going to meet the stern reality; and 
this feeling it was which had stolen strange- 
ly enough into the hearts of all the four peo- 
ple of whom I write, and made them linger 
on their way, and take at last a roundabout 
path to lengthen out their walk. They all 
alike felt the influence, but only one of 
them spoke of it, 

** Miss Leora,’’ said Everard Westmaire, 
suddenly coming to a full stop, and looking 
with his luminous black eyes full into hers 
—‘* Miss Leora, how do you feel?’’ 

** How do I feel? Why—much as usual, 
I think,” fibbed Leora, who seldom con- 
fessed to any uncommon emotion, 

“Truly?” said Everard, walking on again 
beside her; ‘‘from your appearance I fan- 
cied that you felt as strangely as I do; and 
upon my soul, 1 never felt so strangely in 
my life! What is the matter with me, I 
wonder?”’ 

**Did you speak to me, Everard?’ asked 
Colonel Hildreth, who was walking with 
Estelle somewhat in advance of the other 
two. Everard had raised his voice in speak- 
ing, and Owen imagined that it-was to call 
his attention. 

Everard replied in the negative; and Es- 
telle, looking back, smilingly hoped he and 
Leora were not quarrelling. 

‘*Oh, no, indeed!” responded her sister. 
‘‘Mr, Westmaire is in a state of mind, he 
says, but J haven’t provoked him, I assure 
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They went on after that, in silence, until 
a mad roar of waters burst upon their ears, 
and they came at once upon “the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl.” A wild river, that was tame 
enough in the town above where it meekly 
turned a score of water-wheels, went mad 
again, just here, and leaping over a parapet 


of rocks, with a plunge as if it was about to 


disappear forever, tumbled into the unfath- 
omed abyss underneath the falls. It was a 
wide, yawning chasm into which the waters 
fell, a little bowl-shaped; whence its name; 
and far down at the bottom could be seen 
the white and foaming water, boiling and 
plunging and leaping up against the rocky 
sides, as the little river rolled over the preci- 
pice, and dropped into its tomb, with a roar 
that never ceased. 

Perhaps a quarter of a mile below, at the 
foot of the rocky hill in the heart of which 
the river thus buried itself, there was a low, 
tunnel-like cave; out of the mouth of which 
the bright stream came to life again, and 
flowed away over the low-lying meadows 
beyond, clear and placid, and smiling in the 
sunlight as cheerily as if it never had been 
prisoned in any gloomy channel under 
ground. There was a story of a boat with 
two children sitting in it, which had floated 
down from its mooring-place in some mill- 
pond, and been carried over the falls and 
down into the “ Devil’s Punch-Bowl;” and 
afterward the two drowned children, with 
the fragments of their shattered skiff, had 
drifted out upon the placid tide of the little 
river as it rippled forth from that tunnel un- 
der the hill! 

This was “the Deyil’s Punch-Bowl;” 
that “lion” of the country which Leora 
had brought Everard Westmaire to “inter- 
view.”’ And certainly its impression upon 
him was profound enough to satisfy the 
most éxacting guide. He stood upon the 
brink of the chasm, looking down into the 
roaring depths below, and a strange, shud- 
dering horror took possession of him, blanch- 
ing his face to almost the whiteness of the 
foam that streaked the falls, and causing 
him to shiver like a leaf in the wind. 

**Good heavens! what a horrible pit!’’ 
he muttered; “it fairly sickens me!’’ 

*“*How pale you are, Mr. Westmaire!’’ 
cried Leora. ‘“‘I verily believe you are 
afraid of our lion, ‘when he roareth!’ 
What would you do, if he opened his mouth 
and swallowed you?” 

* Don’t speak of such an awful possibility, 
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for heaven’s sake, Miss Leora!’ cried Ever- 
ard, turning whiter yet, if possible. ‘I be- 
lieve the stake itself would be preferable to 
death in that devil’s cauldron!” 

They all laughed at his vehemence, and 
Estelle came up beside him where he stood 
gazing down into the chasm, and drew his 
attention to the clear sweep of the water 
over the precipice, as a preface to the legend 
of the boat and the children whose fate had 
given the requisite tinge of horror to the 
romantic interest of the place. She was 
proceeding to relate the story, when Colonel 
Hildreth, to whom it was familiar, turned 
aside to collect some brilliantly tinted au- 
tumn leaves, which made a very lovely spot 
of color at the edge of the fading woods, 

He had just put out his hand to bend 
down the glowing branch, when it was ar- 
rested by Leora’s voice piercing the air in a 
shriek that made his blood run cold. Ina 
moment he was at her side—and she was 
alone! 

** Leora, for God’s sake—’’ he uttered, 

She checked him by pointing to the place 
where Estelle and Everard had stood. A 
glance told the tale that froze the very 
words upon his lips, and he looked in mute 
and stony horror at the loose pebbles and 
gravel that still rolled over the sharp descent. 
A thin layer of soil had lodged there, over- 
grown with moss and grass, and this had 
been loosened by some fatal misstep, and 
giving way beneath the feet of the two who 
stood upon it, slid from its place and carried 
them with it into the gulf! They were 
lost. 

Owen turned his pallid face toward Leora 
just in time to see her falling and catch her 
in his arms. He carried her insensible form 
to the nearest highway, and a passing car- 
riage bore her tothe manor house, to which 
her sister should nevermore return alive. 
Leora Vanstone was its mistress now, but 
to the day of her death she never forgot the 
sister whose awful fate had made it her own, 
or the brilliant youth who, sharing that 
fate, had perhaps escaped a yet more bitter 
one, 

They watched for the lifeless forms of 
Estelle and Everard Westmaire, and in 
time they were found, when the burrowing 
river bore them to the light and cast them 
on the shore; and thenceforth a new hor- 
ror was added to the legend of ‘‘ the Devil's 
Punch-Bowl.”’ 

For Leora, she left off flirting forever that 
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day; and the colonel, remembering what 
Estelle had told him, wooed and won her 
for his wife. He did not find her a perfect 
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woman, but she was not the heartless crea- 
ture he had believed her, and he loved her 
well. 


THE CHANGE. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 


She leaned out into the soft June weather: 
With her long, loose tresses the night - wind played. 
Her eyes were as blue as the bells on the heather— 
Ab! what is so fair as a fair young maid? 


She folded her hands, like the leave: of a lily. 
** My life,’’ she said, ‘‘is a night in June— 
Fair and quiet and calm and stilly: 
Bring me a change, O changeful moon! 


**Who would drift on a lake forever? 
Young hearts weary —it’s not strange — 
Aud sigh for the beautiful, bounding river, 
New moon, true moon, bring me a change!’ 


The rose that rivalled her maiden blushes 
Dropped from her breast, at a stranger’ feet, 
Only a glance! but the hot blood rushes 
To mantle a fair face, shy and sweet. 


To and fro, while the moon is waning, 
op They walk, and the stars shine on above; 
And one is in earnest, and one is feigning — 
Oh! what is so sweet as sweet young love? 


A young life crushed, and a young heart broken! 
A bleak wind blows through the lonely bower. 
All that remains of love - vows spoken 
Is the trampled leaf of a faded flower. 


The night is dark, and the moon is failing; 
And what is so pale as a pale old moon? 

@old is the wind throngh the tree- tops sailing — 
Woe that the change should come so soon! 


THE INSCRUTABLE MYSTERY. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


A new star appeared suddenly in the soci- 
ety of the aristocratic old city of Harris- 
burgh. Under nochaperonage, save that of 
her own royal beauty; introduced by no 
puissant leader of fashion; surrounded by 
no prestige of high birth or ancient family, 
Augustine Fales entered at once on her 
role as queen of society. 

Nothing whatever was known of her pre. 


cedents; there were no old servants about 
her to furnish a single link in the mythical 
chain of her past history. Those who 
sought her company knew only that she 
was beautiful, and in looking on her face 
forgot that it is customary to ask for refer- 
ence before accepting strangers as friends, 
Perhaps the very mystery that hung 
about Miss Fales helped her popularity and 
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gained her admirers. There is a secret 
something in the composition of almost 
every person that reaches after the mysteri- 
ous, and delights in the inexplicable. 

She dressed asa duchess might—every- 
thing around her was drenched in elegance. 
Her silks and jewels were the costliest in 
the city; her horses were superb; the house 
she had taken and furnished was almost pa- 
latial in its style and appointments. 

She had been but four weeks in Harris- 
burgh, and already she counted her admirers 
by the score. All other belles were deserted, 
for men to pay their homage to this newly 
risen luminary. The admiration which 
might have turned the head of an ordinary 
woman had no effect on Miss Fales. She 
moved through it all coldly and proudly, 
accepting homage as her right, showing no 
partiality, favoring no one above others. 

Her most devoted admirer was Philip 
Howard, a young South Carolinian—hand- 
some, passionate, and hot-blooded, like his 
native South. He was impatient beneath 
her coldness, but still pertinacious in his 
attentions, esteeming himself the happiest 
of men if permitted to hold her fan or touch 
her white fingers in attending her to her 
carriage. He was jealous of all new aspi- 
rants to her favor, and moody and miser- 
able if she smiled on any save himself. 

Augustine regarded him as a very useful 
appendage to her train—if she thought of 
him at all when he was not. present—and 
wondered what people allowed themselves 
to fall in love for. She had yet to meet the 
master spirit of her destiny. 

The mayor of Harrisburgh gave a grand 
ball on Thanksgiving Eve, and all the youth 
and beauty and fashion of the place were 
present. Miss Fales-was the acknowledged 
queen. Her purple velvet robe became her 
royally. That beautiful but trying hue, 
which so few women would have dared to 
wear, enhanced the exquisite fairness of her 
complexion and deepened the scintillant 
lustre of her great dark eyes. Her black 
hair was looped up with diamond sprays; 
her cheeks, usually pale, flushed like the 
heart of a damask rose; and her red lips 
opened only to let fall some flash of wit or 
sentiment that bewildered all listeners, The 
unsurpasscd surpassed herself. 

As she stood under the full blaze of the 
great chandelier in the centre of the recep- 
tion-room, conversing with a knot of geutle- 
men, and idly stirring the air with her 


Turkish fan, it was no wonder that: King 
Dorchester, with all his cold impassiveness, 
should pause in his advance to the hostess 
for a second glance at Miss Fales. 

. A slight, almost imperceptible tinge, of 
color swept up to his white forehead as his 
eye met hers; a vague, nameless, inexplica- 
ble thrill shot over him as he touched her 
garments in passing. He did not glance at 
her again, but made his courtly greeting to 
the fair mayoress, wondering all the time 
what that dark-haired woman was to him, 
that she should stir a single emotion in the 
heart he had thought forever sealed to the 
influence of her sex. 

A little later, and the pressure of the 
crowd brought Fred Malibran to Mr. Dor- 
chester’s side. They had been classmates 
at college; now, in later years, they were 
friends. Almost before Dorchester realized 
what was going on, he found himself before 
Miss Fales, heard his own name and hers 
pronounced, and was acknowledging the in- 
troduction with his accustomed haughty 


She took his arm for a promenade. Nei- 
ther danced. Mr. Dorchester considered 
such frivolous amusements beneath him; 
Miss Fales, from some unexplained reason 
of her own, never joined the dancers. 

The evening passed in asort of mystic 
whirl to King Dorchester. It was more 
like the gorgeous fantasy of dreamland, 
than the cold reality of a fashionable ball- 
room. 

That night, long after he had retired to 
rest, sleep kept aloof, and the vision of Au- 
gustine Fales’s glorious eyes shut out every 
thought of slumber. He recalled the name- 
less charm of her manner, the indescribably 
sweet intonation of hef voice, and then 
anathematized his folly for thinking twice 
of such an inconsiderable thing as a wo- 
man’s beauty. 

Two days afterward he met her again at 
the house of a mutual friend, and there he 
asked and obtained permission to call on 
her. The acquaintance thus commenced 
ripened into a sort of negative intimacy. 
He went often into her society; she asked 
him to come; but when together both were 
fitful, uncertain, and at times positively 
uncivil. 

All his life long Dorchester had been 
noted for his haughty pride. It ran in the 
blood of the Dorchesters to be, arrogant and 
unbending. . Nothing had ever crushed to 
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humility the stately hauteur that had al- 
ways distinguished him; dispensations that 
might have softened and humbled other 
men only made him stronger and prouder. 

In his young manhood he had been en- 
gaged to a beautiful girl with whom he had, 
as it were, grown up, and the time had 
been fixed for their marriage. The girl was 
unstable, and a newer suitor enticed her 
from her allegiance to Mr. Dorchester. It 
was a brief infatuation, however; she soon 
repented, and, full of love and gentleness, 
begged to be received back into the old 
place. 

King Dorchester cast the suppliant from 
him with contempt. The woman who, hav- 
ing once felt his kisses on her lips, could 
turn to the earesses of another, was sunken 
too low to merit his fullest scorn. 

Two years afterward Isabel Forsyth died 
—people said of a broken heart—and Dor- 
chester saw her coffin borne past his office, 
and turned from the careless contemplation 
to the technicalities of a case of petty lar- 
ceny. She was nothing to him when liv- 
ing, still less when dead. 

His enemies called him selfish. Perhaps 
he was. Certain it is that he would have 
scorned the friendship of une whose love he 
had asked. He must be all, or nothing. 
With him there was no medium. Sucha 
nature, when once fully yielded up to pas- 
sion, is like the breaking into a storm of the 
great deep. It sweeps all before it, and will 
listen to no cold reasoning or prudential 
considerations, 

He fought long against it—this King Dor- 
chester—it was hard for him to own himself 
conquered, but he came to it at last. Fail- 
ing to secure her love, he must go hard and 
reckless through life. The consciousness 
came over him slowly, settling down with 
iron sterness upon his mind, Once ac- 
knowledging to himself the mighty passion 
that possessed him, he grew impatient to 
pour it out to her who had inspired it. But 
she, with a fine intuition, perhaps, of what 
was coming, carefully avoided giving him 
an opportunity of speaking. If for one mo- 
ment she suffered herself to warm to cor- 
diality in his. presence, the next she grew 
cold as ice. She seemed filled with a steady 
dread of hearing the confession she knew he 
-was so,anxious to make—she would have 
ignored his acquaintance, but he would not 
be repelled. A spirit like. his laughs at 1 
common things that feebler minds call ob- 
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stacles. He forced her to a private inter- 
view at last. ; 

There was a party—the room was warm— 
she spoke of the heat. He put a shawl 
around her, and drew her out into the gar- 
den before she was aware of his intention. 
They stood alone beneath the solemn stars 
and the young crescent moon sitting away 
up there so calmly in the purple midnight 
sky. She looked up to the heavens above 
her, and shivered, 

“Tt chills me,” she said; “it is so vast 
that my soul fails to take its ample glory 
in!’ 

He burst forth, passionately: 

** Yes, it is deep and fathomless and infi- 
nite—so is the passion that burns in my, 
heart! Augustine Fales, you have roused 
the spirit that I had thought forever secure 
from the touch of woman, and only you can 
quell the tumult. I love you with the 
whole strength of my manhood. All the 
pent-up emotions of years are stirred in your 
presence. Give me an adequate return!’’ 

She broke away from him with a sort of 
vague terror. Her face grew white as death, 
her eyes were fixed and glassy with extreme 
agony, and she shook like an aspen. 

**Let me go; your words kill me!’ she 
said, in a choked voice, 

He put his arm around her, and held her 
in a grasp of iron. 

**No, you shall not. go! You shall not 
take a single step away from me till you 
have plighted yourself to me, now and for- 
ever. I claim your love as my right. No 
man should give asI have given without 
receiving afull recompense. You love me, 
and you shall tell me so!” 

She heard him not in anger, though she 
was as proud as himself, but in intensest 
anguish. It was written on every line of 
her countenance, 

“Don’t! don’t! be merciful, Mr. Dorches- 
ter! You do not know what terrible fate 
you are tempting!’ 

“Augustine, understand me fully. I love 
you, and your love I will have! No child- 
ish thing shall cast us apart. In the sight 
of Heaven we are one, deny it if you dare! 
You love me! Be true to yourself, and ac- 
knowledge it!” 

He almost crushed the unresisting hands 
he held in one of his, but she did not look 
‘up—her head had fallen on her bosom, her 
eyes shrank from meeting. the fire in his. 
He raised up her face relentlessly to his 
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gaze. He read there the confirmation of his 
charge—he knew he had not spoken falsely: 
yet who, save he, would have risked thus 
speaking? 

A blood-red crimson swept over cheek 
and brow—she would have sunk to the 
ground in very shame, but he held her up. 
An instant he stood there in passionate tri- 
umph, noting every change of the troubled 
face before him, then his arms closed around 
her, and his lips met hers. 

“Augustine—forgive me everything, my 
darling! I was cruel and audacious—I will 
be tender and gentle henceforth—your love 
shall be my fetters—I am your slave.”’ 

She sprang from his embrace, and regained 
the house before he could overtake her. 
When he re-entered the drawing-room, it 
was to meet the profuse regrets of the com- 
pany that Miss Fales had become suddenly 
indisposed, and been obliged to return 
home. 

Though surprised at the apparent contra- 
diction between her looks and her conduct, 
Dorchester was filled with satisfaction. He 
knew she loved him, and what more could 
he ask? Her lips had not uttered it to him, 
but the unmistakable language of the soul 
had spoken it. The trembling lips he had 
kissed were not unwilling—for one little 
moment she had clung to him wildly, pas- 
sionately, and then torn herself away as if 
his very touch were a crime. 

It was many days before he saw her 
again, and then she was so pale, so haggard, 
and worn, that he had great difficulty in re- 
straining himself before the curious lookers- 
on. When evening came, he called at her 
house. She was not in, the servant said, 
but Dorchester thought otherwise, and 
pushing past the astonished servant, he en- 
tered without ceremony. He reached the 
sitting-room just in time to see the drapery 
of her he sought disappearing through the 
opening into her private boudoir. He 
would not turn back, but followed her, and 
closed the door behind him. 

She faced him with an angry frown on 
her brow and bitter words on her lips, but 
his first speech was humble enough to win 
her forgiveness, because she heard him. 

** Pardon me, I am transgressing all laws 
of courtesy, I know, but you avoid me so 
persistently, that there is no way for me 
but to be a brute. And I would suffer un- 
told agonies but to purchase you one little 
thrill of joy. Have I forfeited all right to 


your favor? Am I never to know the bliss 
of hearing you say I am beloved? Only 
give me the spoken assurance—” 

* You know not what you ask!” she said, 
vehemently. ‘*Great Heaven! did you 
know—could you see as I see, you would 
sooner smite yourself dead than seek the 
curse of my love!” 

‘Augustine, I will have no trifling. I 
love you, and you love me. Denyit, if you 
dare to stain your soul with a falsehood!” 

Her alternately white and crimson face 
spoke eloquently. He understood it. 

“Your looks answer me. Now, then, 
what shall divide us? There is nothing in 
the broad earth powerful enough to separate 
two whose souls the immortal touch of love 
has made one. Even death itself is power- 
less,”” 

**Do not tempt me!’’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone of entreaty. ‘‘I must not—I dare not 
listen to you! I must never see you again, 
if I would do what is right. Leave me 
now, and never seek to see my face more. 
Otherwise I must quit this place, and go to 
some spot where you cannot find me — 
where no breath nor thought nor thrill tell- 
ing of you can ever reach me!”’ 

He placed his back against the door, as 
though he feared her instant exodus. 

**T shall not leave this room till your 
word is passed to become mine. Iam fully 
aware that by remaining here in your pri- 
vate apartment I am placing you in an 
equivocal position, but there is no remedy 
for it. And I swear to you that I will stay 
here—though the whole world be looking 
on in scorn and wonder—till I have your 
promise!’ 

Even as he spoke the light murmur of 
female voices at the hall door floated up to 
them. Augustine started forward, pale 
with apprehension. 

“O King! it is Mrs, Greyson—my rival 
and my enemy. It would be my ruin if she 
saw me here. Oh, if you love me, save 
me!” 

He took the clasped hands she lifted to 
him and pressed them to his bosom. 

** My darling, I ask a simple thing—only 
your simple ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 

Sir, this is unfair and ungentlemanly. 
No true man would take this cruel advan- 
tage of circumstances.”’ 

“Augustine, were I not satisfied of your 
love, I would scorn to influence you bya 
feather’s weight; but something holds you 
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back from the sweet confession I thirst to 
hear.” 

‘*King Dorchester, you would hate and 
despise me if I should lead you on to the 
fatal step you are insane enough to take,’’ 

**Never! Hear me when I solemnly de- 
clare that whatever there may be dark 
about your history, I care not. You love 
me, and I will dare any fate, knowing that 
inestimable truth. Come ruin, death, and 
desolation—I accept it all, willingly, so that 
I may call you mine! Hark! they are com- 
ing. Will you be my wife?” 

He took her in his arms, his dark, im- 
passioned eyes on her face, his head bent 
down so that her lightest whisper reached 
his ear. 

** Yes, anything. O King! it will be your 
shipwreck—but remember you would have 
it so.”’ 

He kissed her, put her in a chair, and left 
the apartment by one door, just as Mrs, 
Greyson was lifting the latch of the other. 


Mr. Dorchester’s courtship seemed des- 
tined to be astormy one. Every succeed- 
ing interview with his betrothed was fraught 
with fitful passion. Sometimes she flew to 
his arms with a sort of nervous gladness, at 
others she was cold and unimpressible as a 
marble statue. 

Proud, and absorbed in the beautiful wo- 
man he had won, King Dorchester revelled 
in a new and glorious existence. If Au- 
gustine was an enigma, she loved him 
alone; and though she chose to be penuri- 
ous of her caresses, he rejoiced in the royal 
right of possession—a man’s most highly 
esteemed prerogative. ‘ 

He was too lofty-spirited to question her 
—to seek to penetrate whatever she was not 
ready to offer him voluntarily, and so they 
lived on with the shadow of some black 
secret between them, 

Once, indeed, he had demanded the cause 
of her inexplicable fitfulness, but she had 
grown se pale and agitated that he had 
changed the subject, and mentally made a 
vow never to speak to her again of the mat- 
ter. He was happy in her love—he would 
let that suffice him. 

Their marriage was to take place in Jan- 
uary, early in the month, and on Christmas 
day their engagement was made public. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Howard’s ser- 
vant brought a note to Mr. Dorchester. It 
was laconic enough, and read thus: 


‘““Mr. DorcHESTER:—You have sup- 
planted me where the dearest feelings of my 
heart were concerned. I ask of you the sat- 
isfaction one gentleman has a right to de- 
mand of another. Select your own time, 
place and weapons, 

Yours, &c., Howarp,” 


Dorchester’s haughty lip curled scornful- 
ly as he read the suggestive epistle. He 
took up his pen and wrote, 


Howarp,—I am a Northerner, and 
am not accustomed to answer with my 
blood for my success over any man. I will 
not fight you! Kine DORCHESTER.”’ 


Two hours afterward, Howard called on 
his rival at his hotel, but Dorchester was 
out, They met accidentally the same day 
in a retired park, through which ran a foot- 
path shortening the distance to the lodgings 
of the Southerner. 

Dorchester would have passed the other 
with a haughty bow, but Howard planted 
himself before him, His face was pale with 
intense excitement, his lip was compressed 
and stern; he looked like a man who had 
made up his mind to grapple destiny to the 
death, 

“ King Dorchester!’ he hissed from be- 
tween his closed teeth, ‘* you area coward!’ 

Dorchester’s eye flamed, but his self-con- 
trol was inimitable. He was impassive as 
a rock. 

‘The opinion of a would-be murderer is 
not to be credited,”’ he said, coldly. 

‘Villain! you have wrecked my happi- 
ness! She would have been mine if you 
had not come between us. Nothing but 
blood can atone! There, take that, and de- 
fend yourself!’’ 

He threw him a pistol, the mate to the 
one he was bringing to a level. Dorchester 
cast it contemptuously to the ground, 

“ Then die!’ cried Howard in a voice of 
concentrated rage, and simultaneously with 
the discharge of his weapon, Augustine 
Fales threw herself between her betrothed 
and the deadly charge. She received the 
whole contents of the pistol in her shoulder, 
and sank to the ground without a sigh, cov- 
ered with her own blood. 

‘Great God! I have killed her,’ cried 
Howard in despairing agony—‘‘I have 
killed the woman I would have died a thou- 
sand deaths to. save! But we will go to- 
gether!’ and before Dorchester could lift a 
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finger to prevent him, the reckless man had 
seized on the second weapon and lay on the 
ground breathing his last, the name of 
Augustine on his lips. 

The marriage was postponed’ a month, 
and for three weeks Augustine lay on a bed 
of sickness, from which she arose one day, 
to go the next to the altar. Dorchester was 
impatient at the delay. He would wait no 
longer—and that wild, sobbing, winter day, 
they were made one. 

The night was a fearful one. The wind 
wailed through the gaunt trees like a Ban- 
shee, and the unseasonable lightning, white 
as ghostly moonlight, broke through the 
heavy clouds at intervals until morning. If 
one believed in omens, then the bridal day 
of King Dorchester was most unpropitiating. 

The health of the bride precluded the 
idea of the customary bridal tour, and amid 
the loud lamentations of society Mr. Dor- 
chester ‘took his wife to his Northern 
home. 

This home was all that Augustine could 
have asked. The wild, romantic grandeur 
of its situation on the rock-bound seashore 
of New England, pleased her sombre fancy, 
and the interior was fitted up with lavish 
gorgeousness. Nothing that money could 
purchase or art devise was wanting. The 
house itself was of ancient construction, 
abounding in unexpected apartments, and 
secluded alcoves, rich in food for a vivid 
imagination, which might have peopled all 
those unused chambers with beings of an- 
other world, 

The wing set apart for the use of Mrs. 
Dorchester had been modernized and ren- 
ovated; the high, narrow windows were re- 
placed by those of more cheerful appearance, 
and the oaken-panelled walls were hidden 
in tapestry of gold and crimson. Her bou- 
doir looked out on the widé expanse of the 
ocean, studded here and there with the 
white sails of ships and burnished with sil- 
very light when touched by the mellow 
sunshine, 


Life to the dwellers there was a foretaste . 


of paradise. Sometimes, in the course of 
this troubled existence, we are permitted to 
take from the bitterness of reality some 
little moniénts that even Heaven itself can 
hardly rival in the intensity of bliss—mo- 
ments, to which, in the after coming years 
of dreary gloom and dull endurance, we 
look back with silent awe and wonder. 
Sitting beside Augustine in the sheltered 


room that stormy March evening, Kiag 
Dorchester could hardly realize that he 
walked in the same world that claimed him 
a yearago. Then he had been harsh and 
cold and sordid—today, he had a kindly dis- 
position toward every ‘living thing. He 
would not have harmed the cunning spider 
that was building his mazy net across the 
sculptured face of his favorite Apollo. 

The storm roared without; he eould hear 
the sullen beat of. the ‘great waves on the 
rocky crest; but whatcared he for the gloom 
without? There was light within. He 
drew his wife closer within the shelter of 
his arms, smoothing back the soft hair to 
look into the eyes lifted so tenderly to his 
face. 

A servant entered with a letter. Mr. 
Dorchester reached forth his hand to take 
it, but Augustine sprang forward, pale and 
breathless, and snatching it from the salver, 
hid itin the folds of her dress. Mr. Dor- 
chester looked surprised. 

** Excuse me,”’ he said; ** I have no wish 
to pry into your correspondence,”’ 

She rose, looked at him a moment with 
unutterable sadness, pressed her lips to his 
brow tenderly, almost pityingly, and retired 
to an inner chamber. Her letter was brief 
—there was only a mere line—but its effect. 
upon Mrs. Dorchester was fearful. The 
veins in her forehead swelled into knotted 
cords; she clenched her hands tightly ,to- 
gether, and a smothered groan burst from 
her lips, 

By a strong effort she controlled herself, 
sat down and wrote a few words, enclosing 
a bank bill of large amount; then envelop- 
ing herself in a dark hood and shawl, she 
stole down the back stairway and out into 
the night. It was full a mile to the post- 
office, through a lonely stretch of moor, 
scantily wooded; but if at any other time 
she might have felt fear, she knew nothing 
of it now. Her note deposited in the letter- 
box, she returned swiftly and silently as she 
had come; and when her husband sought. 
their chamber, he found her apparently 
sleeping. 

After this, an almost imperceptible shad- 
ow fell between them. Not even their 
most intimate friends would have noticed 
it, but they themselves felt its spectral pres- 
ence, Augustine grew daily more pallid, 
and the dark circles round her eyes told of. 
silent suffering. . She moaned: in her sleep 
—when, indeed, she did sleep—and awoke 
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The Inserutable Mystery. 


always with a nervous start, bathed in cold 


perspiration. 
Her letters came regularly new, abe on 


Thursdays she invariably drove to the office 


herself. Once, at night, she had gone on 
foot and alone, during the absence of. her 
husband in a neighboring city, and he, re- 
turning sooner than had been anticipated, 
found her absent. Learning that she had 
gone out alone, he followed her, met her 
just in the outskirts of the village, and took 
her home. 

No word passed between them during 
their walk, but when he left her at the door 
of her room, he said, 

“Augustine, do not let this occur: again. 
Remember, I am no jealous Blue Beard, 
but my honor must be preserved. It ill be- 
comes the wife of King Dorchester to be 
seen walking the streets at night, unat- 
tended.”’ 

The white anguish of her face touched 
him, and made him tenderwith her. He 
drew her to his side, and let her face rest 
against his. When she lifted it up, she was 
calm, and her voice was sweet and steady. 

** My husband,” she said, solemnly, “ re- 
‘member that I warned you, but you would 
have itso, And whatever may seem strange 
to you in my conduct, remember also that I 
love none other, and that I am bound by 
what is stronger than death itself to suffer 
on alone!’ 

“T trust you, Augustine, only be mind- 

ful that others may not judge you as char- 
itably as do—and lave a care.’’ 
/ ‘The ensuing day he went to the city on 
‘Dusbiness.. He was an eminent lawyer—if 
we have not before mentioned his. profes- 
sion—and did not expect to return home un- 
‘til the end of the week. When he did:come, 
he missed his wife’s fond greeting, and 
‘learned that she had left: home the very 
afternoon of the day of his departure. 

‘He went up to his room, and found there 
a note in her it 
she read: 


“Do not be alarmed. I am called unex- 
‘pectedly away. Satisfy all inquiry as best 
You can, “ Your AUGUSTINE.” 


_ The next morning, when Mr. Dorchester 
awoke, his wife was slumbering by his side. 
‘He raised himself up and looked at her. 
All the indignation he secretly felt at her 
-behaviour melted into pity at sight of the 
‘wan, sunken face on the pillow. He gath- 


vo her into ‘his arms and soothed wart as 
only he could, trusting still in:her truth and 
purity. And afterward,,.no allusion what- 
ever. was made by either to, this unexplained 
absence. 

week after, Mr. Dorchester came 
denly upon his wife in the garden, She did 
not see him—she was so deeply. engaged 
with a man who stood before her, that she 
failed to hear his footstep, A. crimson 
tinge heated Dorchester’s face as the.stran- 
ger took her hand and pressed it to his hips. 

They were conversing in a low tone; he 
caught only at the sound of words, 

Mrs. Dorchester’s companion was in his 
very first youth. He could not have passed 
his nineteenth, year—tall, handsome, and 
singularly attractive in his manner, 

A. jealous pang shot through the heart of 
the husband; for the first time he doubted 
his wife. Hitherto his love had made him 
blind. Now his eyes were opened.. He 
looked on in a sort of savage wonder. 

The young man bent over Augustine with 
a sort of reverential defiance, kissed again 
the hand he held, and disappeared in the 
shrubbery. 

Dorechester’s heel ground deep into the 
earth; he crushed back the cry of rage that 
rose for utterance, and strode,into the house. 
His wife found him there when she entered, 
his eyes dark with gloom, his whole manner 


fierce and repellant, She put ber hand in 


his. He flung it off with a gesture of loath- 
ing, and eseaping into the library locked the 


door between them, 


She sank down on the floor, lifting her 
clasped hands heavenward, and crying, 


merciful!’ ., 


Connected = Mrs. Dorchester’s apart- 
ments, and situated in the same wing with 
them, was a suite of rooms Jong unused, 


some for the storage of useless rubbish, and 


which no one entered from one year’s end 
to another. A lonely .corridor led from 
Augustine’s dressing-room to these deserted 
apartments, the door of which she kept 


Jocked, and the key in her possession. 


Returning home one night, quite late, Mr. 
Dorchester had observed the unusual spec- 
tacle of a light gleaming from, a remote win- 
dow of one of these untenanted rooms, 
gleaming for a single instant and then dis- 
appearing. He went at once to his wife’s 
chamber for a solution of the mystery. Au- 
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gustine was still up, and he noticed that the 
door leading to the before mentioned corri- 
dor was resting on the latch, as if hastily 
closed. 

“Mrs. Dorchester,’’ he said—he never 
called her Augustine now—‘“‘ who uses the 
south rooms in this wing?” 

She clutched the table by which she was 
standing, for support, and her voice shook 
as she replied, 

“They are closed, I have been always 
told.” 

*So I thought. But tonight I saw a 
light there in the corner apartment, and as 
I am not credulous enough to believe in the 
agency of spirits, Iam suspicious of the 
fiesh. Besides, if I were naturally supersti- 
tious, none of my ancestors were mur- 
derers—” 

* Murderers! Good God!’ 

She was absolutely deathly as the words 
gushed forth. 

“*] said murderers, madam. What is 
there so terrible in the word to you?” 

She sunk down in a seat and covered her 
face with her hands, while her slight form 
shook with some strong, uncontrollable 
emotion. 

Dorchester was at a loss what to imagine. 
Love, anger, pity, curiosity, pride, all strove 
for the mastery. 

“Tf I have pained you, I beg your pardon; 
but this mystery must be fathomed. I will 
visit these rooms and see for myself.”’ 

He pushed open the door and stepped into 
‘the corridor. She flew past him, seizing his 
hands in wild entreaty. 

**O King! O my husband! ‘I beg, I im- 
plore of you to desist! See! I will go down 
on my knees to you, and entreat you for 
mercy! If ever you did love me, by the 
memory of that love! by the memory of 
those days when heaven was let down to 
earth for us to dwell therein—O King! King! 
hear me! I pray you, in mercy hear me! 
You promised to risk and dare everything 
for my love!’ 

“Your love! Yes, but then I did not 
think it a thing to be so lightly bought and 
sold as I have found it! I did not think it 
was to be transferred to another before our 
honeymoon was old.”’ 

‘Hush! Anything but that! I can bear 
all your reproaches patiently, save that!’’ 

** You act your part well, madam. I give 
you credit for it. But it does not shock 
your ears to listen to a paramour’s talk, at 


night, in a lonely garden, like any common 
prostitute—’”’ 

“King Dorchester! Beware how you try 
me too far! Had any other man than you 
applied that word to me, it should have been 
his last! I would have killed him, if it had 
cursed my soul! But from you—you—O 
Heaven! O Heaven!’’ 

He took a step to pass her, She flew to 
the door at the further end of the corridor. 
It was fastened by a bolt falling overa huge 
iron staple, and secured by apadlock. This 
was not there. She thrust her white arm 
through the socket, and confronted her 
husband. 

“* Let me pass,”’ he said, sternly. 

“‘Never?’ she cried. ‘I will hold my 
post till I die.” Her slight figure dilated, 
her cheeks burnt with vivid crimson, her 
eyes blazed like stars. 

He gazed at her with involuntary admira- 
tion. There was something in his proud 
nature that sympathized with the bold cour- 
age of this woman who defied him. 

“There is nothing here that concerns 
you,” she went on; ‘it is my secret, and 
once you promised me never to seek to pene- 
trate it. Does King Dorchester intend to 
break his word? Truly I have been de- 
ceived, for I thought him an honorable 
man!’ 

She hissed the words with a contemptuous 
scorn that cut him to the quick. He drew 
back instantly. 

“You are right. I did promise, I re- 
peat the vow. Whatever these rooms may 
contain, it is safe from my curiosity. You 
can take off the locks if you wish, and open 
the doors. I will not even look that way.’ . 

She caught the hand at his side and laid 
her face upon it. 

**Omy husband!” she exclaimed, in a 
choked voice, ‘‘you are cruelly tried, but 
ever true and generous! May God in heav- 
en bless you!” 

He made no reply, but hurried away from 
her, and out of the house, where on the 
star-lit terrace he paced half the far-spent 
night away. 

After that, strange stories obtained cre- 
dence with the servants of The Eyry. 
Phantom figures were seen on the balconies 
of the south wing at night; dim lights 
gleamed from the windows, disappearing in 
deep blackness; and sometimes, at long in- 
tervals, groans, too dismal and weird to come 
from beings of earth, disturbed the deathly 
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stillness that otherwise reigned over the 
place. 

Augustine was secluded in her own apart- 
ments for the greater part of the time. She 
mingled none with society, and received no 
visitors. She grew thin and haggard, and 
her husband, his stern soul filled with con- 
flicting emotions of love and jealousy, saw 
her fading away from him day by day. 

There was little intercourse between them 
now. Both were wretched, but both were 
too proud to give yent to their misery in the 
manner of othersufferers. So they lived on. 

The spring passed, summer opened in 
beauty and closed in tears, and autumn 
drew on. 

One ominous night in October, Mr. Dor- 
chester saw in his wife’s room the same 
young man he had once discovered with her 
in the garden, but he was so pale and 
changed that he hardly recognized him at 
first. 

They were speaking together in agitated 
whispers. Augustine’s face was blanched 
with terror of some kind, and the youth 
seemed entreating her to something with 
his whole powers of persuasion. 

Their inierview did not last above three 
minutes, and when her visitor left her he 
heard him say, 

‘In God above lies our help! If he will 
only be merciful!’ 

And Augustine had replied: 

‘I trust him! Regnault, terrible as is 
the alternative, L would choose it before— 
exposure. Death is beautiful, sometimes—” 

Whatever else she said was inaudible to 
the listener, as the two descended the back 
stairs and were lost in the gloom, 

From that time Augustine grew even 
more ghost-like than before, She was ner- 
yous, irritable, and terrified at the slightest 
sound, Hercheeks burned with a feverish 
heat, her flesh was hot, and her pulse high 
and rapid. 

Mr. Dorchester insisted upon calling a 
physician, but she persisted in declaring her- 
self perfectly well, All she needed was rest 
and seclusion. That she had. For three 
days her rooms were locked—she did not 
come down to her meals, but had them in 
her boudoir; and if she slept, it did her little 
good, if one might judge from the frightful 
pallor of her countenance. 

- About ten o’clock one drizzly night, there 
_Was an imperative summons at the hall 
‘door of The Eyry. The servant who an- 
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swered it found four men, in the uniform 
of police officers, and the county sheriff, 
waiting in the rain, The latter asked for 
Mr. Dorchester, but he was absent from 
home, though momentarily expected to re- 
turn. 

Mrs. Dorchester, then; he would see her, 
the sheriff said. 

The servant who rapped at her door wait- 
ed long for a reply, but at Jength she ap- 
peared, wan and ghastly as air, and ren- 
dered still more so by the deep mourning 
habiliments in which she was arrayed, 
The servant regarded her with mute sur- 
prise, and forgot to deliver his errand until 
she reminded him of it. 

‘Some gentlemen at the door are desir- 
ing to see Mrs. Dorchester.”’ 

** Who are they, Peter?” 

** Police officers—four of them—I should 
think, and—”’ the man hesitated—“ and 
Mr, Warrenne, the sheriff, ma’am.,”’ 

“Very well,” she said, quietly, “ show 
them up. I expected them.” 

“Up here, ma’am?” asked Peter, in 
amazement. 

“Yes, this is the place for them; show 
them up.” 

They ascended the great staircase slowly, 
closely followed by Mr. Dorchester, who 
had just arrived. Mrs. Dorchester met 
them at the door of her boudoir, and mo- 
tioned them in. 

“*T am very sorry,”’ began the sheriff to 
Mr. Dorchester, ‘‘to be obliged to ask per- 
mission to search your house. | assure you 
that it is a very disagreeable mission, but 
the complaint has reached the authorities 
that a notorious criminal who has long 
eluded justice is concealed here; and we 
have a warrant for the apprehension of that 
person. Your permission, of course—” 

**T give you permission, gentlemen,”’ said 
Augustine, calmly. ‘‘ Nay, I will aid you 
in your investigation. Follow me.” 

She passed out into the corridor leading 
to the south wing, followed by the whole 
party. 

She went through the first room at the 
extremity of the passage, and flinging open 
the door of the second chamber, stepped 
aside. 

“There, gentlemen,” she said, pointing 
inward, “‘ there is your prisoner.” 

They all started back with one accord, 
their faces pale, their eyes fixed wildly on 
what that opened door revealed. 
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The room was bare of furniture, but in 
the centre stood a massive mahogany bed- 
tead, black with age; and stretched upon 
that bed was the stark figure of a woman in 
the majestic slumber of death, her cold, 
ghastly face silvered by the rays of the ris- 
ing moon that swept in at the window. 

Marguerite St. Semmes lies before you,” 
said the cold, steady voice, ‘ You are at 
liberty to serve your warrant,” 

_ The men remained rooted to the spot. 
Dorchester,. only, advanced to the bed’s 
foot, and gazed reverently at the face of the 
corpse, his breast torn with a variety of con- 
icting emotions. To him, the scene was 
an enigma; his wife held the solution. 
_, Silence reigned in the room; broken, at 
length, by Mrs. Dorchester. 

**T call you all to witness me when I de- 
clare, on my truth and honor, that King 
Dorchester had no hand in this. From first 
to last, I, alone, have incurred the guilt of 
concealing the woman who now lies dead 
before us. For five months, I have fed her, 


and mine has been the only face upon which 
her weary eyes have rested. Even the grat- 
ification of holding the hand of her idolized 
son, in her dying moments, was denied her. 


You have hunted her for seven years—an 
unjustly accused, innocent woman, But 
death has been kind and taken her away to 
a place where no human Jaws can affect her 
more. All fear and all suffering are over 
for Marguerite St. Semmes.” 

At the sound of that name, as before, 
Dorchester’s countenance underwent a rapid 
change. He pressed forward to the side of 
his wife. 

“Augustine, what relation did that dead 
Woman bear to you?”’ 

“She was my sister—my dear and only 
sister! She watched over my helpless in- 
fancy with more than a mother’s devotion; 
she brought up my wayward life to years of 
womanhood, and then the curse fell upon 
her. My mother died in my infancy, com- 
mending me to the care of this sister, then 
eighteen years of age. Nobly did she fulfil 
her trust. Marguerite! O Marguerite! in 
Aheaven, the angels will be tender of you for 
all the tenderness you threw about + my 
‘blessed childhood!” 

She bowed her face to that of the dead, 
and wept the first tears her eyes had known 
for months. Dorchestér’s arm around her 

_ Waist, drawing her away, recalled her to con- 
tinue her explanation. 
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“Twenty years ago Marguerite was mar- 
ried to Guy St. Semmes, and for thirteen 
years life flowed on pleasantly for her—for 
us all. I dwelt with them in a fair home, 
in sunny Louisiana. “Mr. St. Semmes came 
to his death by violence. The papers of the 
day gave all the sickening particulars; and 
these gentlemen, probably, could recount to 
you éyery link in the chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence that branded my sinless sister 
with the crime of murder. She was seized, 
and cast into prison. She was tried and 
condemned to the gallows. Our family was 
the proudest and wealthiest in the State. 
The fame of its ancestors was untarnished, 
Their honor was unstained by the record of 
a single base deed. Could we brook the 
idea of having one of its members—one 
whom we knew was guiltless—perish like a 
felon, in the sight of a gaping crowd of curi- 
ous gazers? Never! Gold is all powerful, 
and though it failed to bribe the jurors, it 
bought the jailor, and my sister escaped 
from prison the night before the day fixed 
for her execution. You all, probably, re- 
member the excitement this event caused. 


‘You know how so-called justice clamored 


for its defrauded rights—you know how 
heavy were the rewards offered for the cap- 
ture of Marguerite St. Semmes, dead or 
alive. Everything failed. She outwitted 
the keenest detectives in the country, and 
she was saved. This was while my father 
and brother lived. Two years ago they both 
died, and then the whole weight of this 
dread secret fell upon me—upon me and 
Reguault, my sister’s only child. Oh! you 
can hardly conceive of the miserable shifts 
we were put to to keep our unhappy relative 
secure. You can guess litile of the untold 
agony she suffered through those terrible 
seven years. Their wretchedness killed her, 
for she had no other disease. Before my 
marriage, I kept her always with me; but I 
was obliged to travel from place to place, 
and under different names, to keep up the 
deception. I met Mr. Dorchester, and for 
the first time in my life my heart was 
touched. I loyed him with my whole soul, 
but I dared not marry him on account of 
my sister. Her secret was one that I could 


"pot confide to ariy living being; and I had 


made every preparation to leave Harrisburgh 
and him I loved, when he forced me into an 
engagement I had never dreamed of wrong- 
ing him by perpetrating.” 

“My poor Augustine!” he was holding 
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her hands now, and gazing down upon her 
with unutterable fondness, “if you had 
only confided all to me, I would have been 
faithful unto death.’’ 

“And men would have éalled your faith- 
fulnessacrime. No, King; I loved you too 
well to burden you with my secret—my 
guilty secret, if you will, It was a respon- 
sibility Imust bearalone. After I married, 
it was necessary to separate, from Marguer- 
ite, and a house was secured, for her away 
up in the depths of a New Hampshire wil- 
derness, There she and Regnault dwelt 
alone until.a few weeks ago. Suspicion 
found her out. I was obliged to bring her 
here. Worn out, wretched, hunted to 
death, she never was herself after coming 
to The Eyry. She pined, she said, to rejoin 
her husband, and the constant thought of 
him brought her nearer death, Thank God 
for it! Regnault had information that her 
last hiding-place was discovered. For three 
days I have been praying for my sister’s 
death. My petitions are answered. Two 
hours ago I caught her last sigh, and closed 
her eyes for that everlasting rest upon which 
she hasentered. There, I have told youall; 
now do with me as youwill. I am ready to 
receive my punishment at the hands of the 
law.”’ 

Dorchester caught her in his arms, re- 
gardless of those around him. 

‘My noble wife! my darling! may God 
forgive me for wronging you, even in 
thought. No power on earth shall take you 
from me!’ 

Silently, and with awe-stricken faces, the 
men withdrew, and at a call from Augus- 
tine, Regnault entered, They retired and 
left him alone with the dead, to pour out 
his great grief over her who had suffered so 
much. 

Early in the morning a sealed packet was 
brought to The Eyry by an unknown per- 
son, directed to Augustine. She glanced 
her eye over it, uttered a sharp cry, and fell 
fainting to the floor. 

Mr. Dorchester lifted her up in wildest 
despair, calling upon her by every endear- 
ing name to arouse and speak to him once 
more. Now that he knew ber value, he 
dreaded lest every breeze that swept over 


her might bring her a pang of sorrow. 


expl 


His caresses brought her back to life 
again; she pointed to the paper on the floor, 
and asked him to read it through. He did 
80 It. was al e sheet, and closely writ- 
ten; but we wil give only the facts needed 

whet we have already chronicled. 

It was t ath-bed confession of Court- 
ney Rayland, an early lover of the unfortu- 
nate Marguerite St. Semmes. 

They had been children together, and 
grown to youth still loving neighbors, and 
on terms of friendly intimacy. Rayland 
had hoped, eventually, to win the love of 
Marguerite, whom he adored with a passion 
bordering on madness, She had preferred 
Mr, St. Semmes—and defrauded of what he 
deemed his rights, he had sworn a secret 
Oath of revenge. Years passed before every- 
thing was ripe for its accomplishment; but 
the time came at last, and his hand had 
given St. Semmes his death-blow. 

By the most adroit and cunning manage- 
ment, he had succeeded in fixing the crime 
upon Marguerite; and having seen her con- 
demned to a felon’s death, he left the 
country. 

Since then, he had wandered over many 
lands, seeking rest, and finding none, The 
spirit of the murdered man was ever whis- 
pering retribution in his ears; and at last, 
driven by an influence he could not resist, 
he had returned home. 

Careful investigation had revealed to him 
the fact of Mrs. Dorchester’s relationship to 
Mrs. St. Semmes; and now, in his last mo- 
ments, he was glad to make whatever repara- 
tion lay in his power. 

This confession was signed by two respec- 
table witnesses, and sworn to before the 
town magistrate, 

Mr. Dorchester heard a sigh of intense 
relief when he had finished reading—the 
last blessing he needed had come. 

The. confession was made public on the 
day that Marguerite was committed to the 
tomb, and Regnault St. Semmes held up his 
head among men, 

And now, Augustine Dorchester, once 
more fair and blooming and beautiful, 
queens it in society; but her most imperial 
throne is the heart of her husband, where, 
secure from all coldness, she dwells—to him 


an angel of purity and peace. 
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MONSIEUR DE TALLEYRAND,. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACINTOSH. 


Who is there who does not know a score 
or so of the bon-mots of M. de Talleyrand? 
And possibly since the days when articulate- 
ly speaking men first began to be intelligi- 
ble to each other, no human being ever ut- 
tered so many invariably smart things of 
first-rate merit. The interest in this enig- 
matical character has been a good deal re- 
vived by late publications. People ‘who 
knew him in the flesh have all contributed 
something of worth to what may be called 
the Talleyrandian literature, and with these 
productions we are obliged to content our- 
selves for our knowledge of him for the 
present; for the Memoires of the wily diplo- 
matist, which his contemporaries had ex- 
pected would be published in 1868—thirty 
years after his death—cannot, it appears by 
the terms of his will, be given to the world 
till the year of grace 1888, when none who 
knew him will probably be in existence, and 
a good many of us who did not know him 
may never live to read them. 

We have styled him an enigmatical per- 
sonage, and such assuredly he was. “ The 
moral problem,’’ says Sainte-Beuve, “‘ which 
the character of Talleyrand arouses in ts 
consists altogether, so far as its extraordi- 
nary and original nature is concerned, in a 
union, assuredly singular and unique in its 
kind, of a great intelligence, a clear good 
sense, and an exquisite taste, with the 
most consummate corruption, disdain, lais- 
ser aller, and superciliousness.”’ 

In fact of this we may be sure, that the 
world will never again see the like of this 
extraordinary character, who preserved im- 
perturbably the allures of a grand seigneur 
of the old regime amid the astonishing 
changes of fortune, fashion, and manners 
which befell France in his day, and man- 
aged to thrive underthem all. Under Louis 
XV., under Louis XVI., under the first 
French Republic, under the terrible frown 
of Napoleon, behind the chairs of the fat- 
uous and self-satisfied Louis XVIII. and of 
the stolid Charles X., as minister and coun- 
sellor too of the bourgeois monarch Louis 
XVIIL, M. de Talleyrand was still the 
same wily, self-dependent, never-to-be-sur- 


prised M. de Talleyrand, as much at home 
and on the same good terms with himself in 
favor or out of favor, and utterly indifferent 
as to which master he served. Though he 
was consecrated a bishop in early life, he 
made as light of his consecration as he did 
of the title of Prince of Benevento, thrust 
upon him by Napoleon; he was éver M. de 
Talleyrand, in spite of popes and republics, 
kings and emperors; and if the world had 
fallen in ruins around him, M. de Talley- 
rand would have been sure to have saved 
himself somehow or other, and awaited a 
new order of things with perfect equanimity. 

The circumstances of Talleyrand's birth 
and childhood no doubt had a good deal to 
do ‘with the creation of so strange and 
anomalous a character. Charles Maurice 
de Talleyrand was born in Paris in 1764, of 
a family which laid claim to be descended 
from a younger branch of the ancient sove- 
reign counts of Perigord. He was through- 
out life lame of one foot, and it is uncer- 
tain whether his lameness was of natural 
origin, or was-the result of a fall while he 
was at nurse. One account, professing to 
have been taken from Talleyrand’s own 
lips, states that he was left under a hedge 
by his nurse, and that his leg was’ badly 
bitten by pigs, and suffered permanent in- 
jury. In any case, his own mother could 
not endure the sight of her lame offspring; 
so he was left with bis foster-mother ata 
country village for three or four years. His 
uncle, the bdailli de Perigord, a naval officer, 
wishing to see what his little nephew was 
like, went to find him at the village where 
he was left, almost forgotten. He found 
the child running about dirty and ragged in 
the fields in company with a little foster- 
brother as ragged as himself. The bailli de 
Perigord took his little nephew just as he 
was, and planted him down in the centre of 
his mother’s Parisian salon as she was re- 
ceiving some great lady visitors. ‘‘ My sis- 
ter,” said the dailli, ‘this is the descendant 
in a direct line of the Princes of Chalais; 
he bears arms—three lions, or, armed and 
crowned, a field gules, a prince’s crown on 
escutcheon, and a ducal crown on his man- 
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tle; and his motto is, Re que Diou, which 
means, ‘ Nothing but God above us.’ Go, 
monseigneur my nephew, kiss that fine 
lady; she is your mother.’’ Charles Mau- 
rice, indeed, was the eldest son of the fam- 
ily; but on account of his lameness it was 
decided in a conseil de famille that his 
younger brother Archambaud, afterwards 
Duc de Perigord, should be adopted as heir, 
and that the elder son should be brought up 
to the Church. Talleyrand was thirteen or 
fourteen when this decision was arrived at; 
and as he was a precocious boy, and had a 
rooted objection to the ecclesiastical call- 
ing, there can be no doubt the way in which 
he was thus sacrificed combined with the 
neglect of his childhood to give a wrench to 
his character from which it never recov- 
ered, He ran away from the first school to 
which he was sent—the College d’ Harcourt 
—because he was threatened with the birch; 
but his father said to him on his appear- 
ance at home, ‘‘Monsieur mon fils, one of 
our aneestors, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte 
de Chalais, was brought up in his childhood 
with Louis XIII., who never forgot that his 
comrade had often been flogged in his 
stead, You will not, then, be the first who 
has been birched in our family. Go back to 
school, and be flogged.” 

In 1770 he was sent to the seminary of 
St. Sulpice, where the young seminarist had 
an amourette with a girl in the vicinity, of 
which he has left an account, Even M. de 
Talleyrand had an amourette in his youth, 
and was idyllic! He received the tonsure 
in 1773, and was first known in the world 
and in the salons of Versailles as the Abbe 
de Perigord. He passed his time not in 
composing sermons or in studying theology, 
but either in the waiting-rooms of ministers 
orin the boudoir of Madame du Barry—to 
whom he owed his first advance in life; for 
on one occasion, when the fine gentlemen 
of the court were boasting of their successes 
with the ladies, he remained sad and silent, 
and the reigning mistress asked him the 
reason: ‘‘Helas, Madame la Comtesse, I 
was making a melancholy reflection, that at 
Paris it is easier to make conquests of fine 
ladies than to get an abbey.’’ This is the 
earliest mot of Talleyrand; and it was re- 
peated to Louis XV., who gave him a bene- 
fice. Talleyrand did not lose his time after 
this preferment, for he speedily got ap- 
pointed agent-general of the clergy; and in 
the war too of America and France against 
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England he engaged in an enterprise very 
little of the clerical kind, for with another 
nobleman he entered into a speculation for 
fitting out privateers against England; and 
as his vessel made several rich prizes, he 
spent the proceeds of the sale in very gal- 
lant and epicurean fashion, His reputation 
for gallantry and gay living was, indeed, so 
notorious even in those days of the Riche- 
lieus and Lauzuns, that Louis XVI. re- 
fused at first to appoint him to the bishopric 
of Autun, which he had solicited; and his 
scruples were only overcome by the father 
of the Abbe de Talleyrand, who, on receiy- 
ing a visit on his deathbed from the king, 
exhorted him to grant this last favor to an 
old servant of the crown. 

Talleyrand to the end of his days looked 
back regretfully on his souvenirs of the last 
ten years of the French monarchy, on the 
last glow of that brilliant and elegant but 
vicious society which was to be submerged 
by a blood stained era of revolution. Indeed 
Talleyrand owed to it all that elegance of 
manner and finesse of conduct which made 
him so remarkable a man in the coarser 
world in which he was afterwards to move. 
He owed it to his vices also, which were 
not small or few; vices, however, were they 
which, if we accept Burke’s disputable 
phrase, lose half their deformity by losing 
half their grossness. Amid the ferment of 
ideas preceding the Revolution, Talleyrand 
was known as a liberal of the constitutional 
monarchy school, and as such became a 
representative of his order at the States- 
General: in such position the prelate rap- 
idly merged in the citizen; he was a labori- 
ous working member of the Assembly, and 
even took to such practical business as the 
advocating the unity of weights and meas- 
ures, which he proposed to make common 
to France and England. 

However, we cannot attempt here to give 
a complete history of Talleyrand: all we 
propose to do is to give such an outline of 
his life as will enable us to string such of 
his bon-mots and reparties together as do 
appear to be not as well known as the say- 
ings of Mr. Joseph Miller. As it is, how- 
ever, we have passed over one which may 
be noted. As he was making his debut, he 
was dining one day at the table of a great 
lady, who, hearing that Talleyrand was ris- 
ing in the world with the reputation of a 
caustic wit, determined to put him down if 
possible. 
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“Why did you say ‘Oh, oh!’ M. de Tal- 
leyrand,” she said, ‘when I spoke just 
now?” 

“Madame la Duchesse, I did not say, 
*Oh, oh! Isaid ‘Ah, ah?” 

Madame la Duchesse was cautious in fu- 
ture in challenging M. de Talleyrand to a 
contest of smart sayings. 

During the days which preceded the Rev- 
olution, Talleyrand was appointed by the 
Assembly to celebrate mass at the great 
federation scene at an altar in the Champ 
de Mars. Lafayette, as commander of the 
National Guard, was standing close by as 
he mounted the steps, and Talleyrand said 
to him, “‘Ah, ca, je vous, en prie ne me faites 
pas rire.”’ 

This was, however, one of the last of 
Talleyrand’s appearances in a bishop's 
robes; for having taken the oath to the con- 
stitutional form of the Church, and having 
ordained constitutional bishops, he was ex- 
communicated by the Pope; upon which he 
threw off his bishop’s frock entirely, and 
took violently to gambling. In the begin- 
ning of 1792, however, he began to find 
Paris dangerous; so he passed over to Eng- 
land, to wait till the worst of the storm was 
over. He became rapidly one of the inti- 
mates of Lansdowne House, and was ad- 
mitted to the best circles of English society. 
He was so little like the generally accepted 
type of Frenchmen, that English observers 
did not know what to make of him. His 
manners were cold, his face devoid of ex- 
pression, and immutable. He spoke little, 
but when he did speak it was to the pur- 
pose; his voice was 80 deep and strong, and 
came upon you by surprise—it seemed so 
powerful a voice and such desperately in- 
cisive speech could not belong to ‘a man 
with so calm and effeminate a face. He re- 
turned again to France, but thought it pru- 
dent to leave it for England once more; 
where his quality of ex-bishop, his excom- 
munication by the Pope, the knowledge of 
his relations with Mirabeau and Danton, 
caused him to be suspected by the govern- 
ment, and he received notice to leave the 
country under the Aliens Act. He then 
went to the United States, where he must 
have lived rather a dreary life: he passed 
his time mostly at New York and Philadel- 
phia. He spent most of his evenings at 
Philadelphia in a French bodkseller’s back- 
shop, in company With several emigres. M. 
Margry was the name of the bookseller, and 
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he has left a letter in which he gives a cu- 
rious picture of Talleyrand ‘at this time. 
In the laisser aller of ‘exile he appears to 
have become most effusive and prodigal of 
demonstrations of friendship to all around 
him. Indeed the Talleyrand of the days of 
the Revolution and of exile seems to have 
been quite a different being from the one of 
later days. He had a phase of something 
like genuine liberalism then, of sympathy 
with popular claims, and of belief, it ap- 
pears, in human affections, His friends in 
France did not forget him in his absence, 
and his labors in the Assemblee Constitu- 
ante formed a sufficient pretext to get him 
named a nember of the Institut; the fall of 
Robespierre and the establishment of the 
Directory enabled him to return to France, 
when he was named Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, through the influence of Barras, 
whose friendship he had made. 

The citoyen Talleyrand, as he was now 
called, was nevertheless, by reason of the 
vicissitudes of exile and his straitened posi- 
tion as a younger son, in a somewhat penu- 
rious position; however, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs must have a carriage, and 
Talleyrand ordered one. When it was 
brought to the door, and Talleyrand was 
about to enter it for the first time, the car- 
riage-builder stood by its side with his bill 
in his hand, which he presented as the min- 
ister came out. 

“Rien de plus juste,” said Talleyrand; 
“on vous doit, il faut que vous soyez 
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paye. 
“Ah, citoyen ministre, que d’ obligations! 


Les temps sont si durs, vous me rendrez un 
vrai service.”’ 

“Tl n’y @ pas de service la dedans; quand 
on doit, il faut s’ acquitter.”’ 

While Talleyrand spoke thus, he had 
time to reach the door of his carriage and 
tranquilly seat himself: the footman closed 
the door. 

“*Vous me payerez, citoyen ministre; mais 
quand?” 

“Quand? Vous etes bien curieuz.” 

And the citoyen ministre rolled away in 
his carriage. 

It was in his capacity of Foreign Minister 
of the Direetory that Talleyrand became ac- 
quainted with Napoleon Bonaparte, to 
whom he gave all his assistance for upset- 
ting the Directory and ruining the constitu- 
tion of Sieyes,; whom he detested. When 
somebody said before him that Sieyes had a 
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profound intelligence, he replied, Pro- 
found! You mean hollow.” 

Talleyrand at this time indeed had a deep 
admiration for the First Consul. He as- 
sisted in making him Consul for life, in the 
establishment of the Legion of Honor, and 
he had no small share in the strange nego- 
tiations which brought about the Concor- 
dat; and in acknowledgment of his services 
in re-establishing by the Concordat the 
Catholic Church in France, the Pope ad- 
mitted him to a reconciliation with the 
Church, in consequence of which Talley- 
rand married a widow—Madame le Grand— 
who was of English extraction, and had 
formerly been in India. Talleyrand’s wife 
was more remarkable for her beauty than 
her intelligence, though it is probable that 
some of the stories told of her excessive 
naivete may have been invented for her 
benefit, and others may have been given to 
her which originated in other quarters. 

There are skeptics, for example—and M. 
Amedee Pichot is one of them—who doubt 
whetber the Robinson Crusoe story, which 
is the best one told of her, ought to be given 
to Madame de Talleyrand. As a stray 
reader here and there may not know this 
anecdote, it would bea pity to omit it; it is 
this: Talleyrand was going to entertain at 
dinner M. Denon, a savant who had been to 
Egypt with the army of the First Consul, 
Talleyrand on the day of the dinner in- 
formed his wife that she would have at her 
right at table a learned man and a traveller, 
and that she would do well before he ar- 
rived to glance at his volume, which she 
would find on his library table. Madame 
de Talleyrand at dinner, by way of compli- 
ment to the author, spoke of the immense 
pleasure which she had found in the narra- 
tive of his adventures. 

“But you must have found it very tire- 
some being alone on a desert island,’’ she 
said. 

**Madame, I do not understand,” said 
M. Denon. 

“ Oh, but you must,” she said, “‘ and you 
must have been very happy when your Man 
Friday arrived.”’ 

Madame de Talleyrand had by mistake 
been reading the “Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe.” M. de Talleyrand, it is said, re- 
marked on one occasion when she had com- 
mitted some such wee, “A witty wife 
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said, too, on another occasion, “ One must 
have loved a woman of genius in order to 
comprehend what happiness there is in iov- 
ing a fool,”’ Talleyrand was said to have 
been a lover of Madame de Stael. 

After this Talleyrand was ever travelling 
in the track of victory of the great Napo- 
leon, writing despatches for him and draw- 
ing up treaties, which embodied the results 
of his conquests; and never perhaps did 
mortal pen have such a facility for uniting 
the sauviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 
The arrogant phrases of Napoleon were 
smoothed and softened down by the dexter- 
ous quill of his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in such adroit fashion, that while all that 
was coarse and offensive was removed, all 
the force of the intention remained, In 
fact, the elegant manner in which the thrust 
was delivered made the sufferer wince all 
the more; and as long as Napoleon was on 
terms with Talleyrand, and listened to his 
counsels, his star remained in the ascend- 
ant; and it was a precursory sign that he 
was rushing on his ruin when he quarrelled 
with Talleyrand, and Talleyrand left him. 
Indeed it was a sure sign of coming storms 
for all governments who were served by the 
wily Talleyrand that he should contrive to 
break with them, He had a fine scent for 
bad weather. 

Talleyrand contrived to amass a great 
deal of money. He received enormous 
presents from various European potentates, 
which were given him to secure his good 
graces, and more lenient treatment, through 
his mediation, from the imperious will of 
the conqueror. This Napoleon knew, but 
chose not to speak of it till Talleyrand and 
he had parted. ‘“Combien Talleyrand vous 
a-t-il coute?”” was a question he asked of 
more than one crowned head. Bonaparte, 
when he was Consul, asked him one day if 
he was rich. 

“Yes, sire,” he said. 

How is that?” 

“T bought a good deal of stock the day 
before the 18th Brumaire, and sold them 
the day after.” For Talleyrand made use 
of his information to speculate in the funds, 
and gained immensely in this way. He 
was not very ready, however, to impart his 
information to others, as witness his reply 
to a banker who wished to know whether 
a report on "Change that George III. was 
dead was true. 

Yes, some 10,” said” Talley- 
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rand; ‘but I for my part don’t believe 
either report; but I tell you this in confi- 
dence,” 

On another occasion, when asked for an 
opinion as to some political probability, he 
replied: ‘*I had an opinion this morning, 
another this afternoon, but just now I have 
none at all.” 

_ Talleyrand was too great a gambler, as 
well as a speculator on the Bourse. He 
was also very fond of whist, in respect of 
which he made the well-known speech to a 
young diplomatist who said he did not play 
the game: ‘‘Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous 
preparez, monsieur!”’ 

Of the complete confidence of Napvleon 
at one time in Talleyrand’s diplomatic ca- 
pacity the proofs are abundant in his corre- 
spondence. After Austerlitz he wrote sim- 
ply to him: ‘‘I want peace; arrange the 
conditions as well as you can.’’ During all 
the period of his most splendid triumphs of 
the First Empire he listened patiently to 
the advice and remonstrances of Talleyrand 
when he would listen tonoother. In every 
critical juncture of affairs he consulted 
him, and knew that whatever orders he 
gave him would be completely carried out, 
and with the most consummate tact, He 
gave up wholly to him the negotiations of 
Amiens, of Presburg, and of Tilsit, and re- 
compensed his services with unparalleled 
munificence. During the seven years that 
Talleyrand was thus bis foreign minister he 
gave him a place in his privy council, made 
him high chamberlain, vice-grand-elector, 
and created for him a fief in Italy, with the 
title of Prince Benevento. No one was 
more intimately associated than M. de Tal- 
leyrand with the career of Napoleon, and 
he was the statesman in all Europe who the 
best understood the character of the empe- 
ror, and the depth and extent of his designs. 

Some of Talleyrand’s mots during the 
Empire have quite a historic significance, as 
this one, for example. Napoleon always 
Was as curious to know the opinion of the 
Faubourg St. Germain about his victories 
as Alexander was to know that of the Athe- 
nians. ‘* What will the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main say?’’ he always asked ironically after 
a great victory. After the victory of Aus- 
terlitz he asked M. de Narbonne, who, like 
Talleyrand, was another aristocratic diplo- 
matist in his service, and whom he had 
overwhelmed with favors: “Votre mere 
m’ aime-t-elle cette fois?’’ M. de Narbonne 
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was embarrassed for a reply; but Talley- 
rand came to his aid: “Sire, Madame de 
Narbonne n’en est encore qu’a Vadmira- 
tion.”’ 

Another mot too, in illustration of the 
period of the domination of the sabre, when 
the language of the camp invaded even the 
salon. General Dorsenne was engaged to 
dine with him, but arrived late, and found 
the guests seated. Talleyrand apologized; 
and the general replied that he had been 
very busy during the day, and detained at 
the last moment by a cursed pekin (the 
slang military term for a civilian). 

“May I ask you,” said Talleyrand, 


“for my private instruction, what és a 


“Ah, mon Dieu, monseigneur! did you 
remark the expression? Well, it is a camp 
word. We call a pekin every one who is not 
military.” 

“That is very good,” said Talleyrand. 
“You call a pekin everybody whois not 
military. Wedo much the same thing: we 
call everybody military who is not civil.”’ 

Talleyrand, however, could upon occasion 
turn a compliment even to a military man; 
for when General Montbrun arrived, like 
General Dorsenne, late for dinner and apol- 
ogized: ** General, you have come at last, it 
is true; but that only proves that I did not 
invite you to a battle, for then, my dear 
Bayard, you ‘vould have arrived first.” 

It was a pretty compliment which he 
turned too for the Princesse de Vaude- 
mout, a very charitable lady, when he was 
asked for her address. ‘* Rue St. Lazare,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I forget the number; but ask 
the first poor persons you meet: they will 
tell you, All the poor know her house.”’ 

At last, however, in 1814, the Empire was 
tottering to its fall, and the Allies were 
pressing upon Paris; while Napoleon, by 
his wonderful strategic activity, multiplied 
the number of his troops, and endeavored 
to save the capital. Napoleon, however, 
before quitting Paris for the campaign, held 
a council. He already suspected Talley- 
rand of secret intrigues with his enemies; 
and at the conclusion of the council he 
arose in anger, and declared he was sur- 
rounded by enemies. He then addressed 
himself especially to Talleyrand, and for 
more than ten minutes overwhelmed him 
with violent reproaches. Talleyrand, of 
whom it had been said by Murat that you 
might kick him from behind without his 
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showing the least trace of feeling it in his 
face, stood all the time he was being thus 
rated at the corner of the fire, using his hat 
as a screen; and it was said if any one had 
entered at the moment, he would have 
thought that Talleyrand was the last man 
in the room who was the subject of Napo- 
leon’s abuse. When the emperor had come 
to an end of his tirade, he went out of the 
room, and slammed the door violently be- 
hind him; and Talleyrand took the arm of 
a friend and limped down- stairs, saying 
coolly and audibly, ‘‘ What a pity that so 
great a man has such bad manners!’ 

Napoleon, indeed, was not far wropg in 
suspecting Talleyrand of being false to him, 
for his former Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was already in correspondence with the 
Emperor Alexander, and awaiting with im- 
patience the entry of the Allies into Paris; 
but precisely at the moment when he de- 
sired most to remain in the capital, Talley- 
rand received orders to join the Empress 
Marie Louise, who had been appointed re- 
gent, and was departing for Blois. Talley- 
rand did not even then dare to disobey 
openly; Napoleon’s game did not seem even 
then wholly lost. Talleyrand wished to 
keep up appearances, and not have the dis- 
credit of an abrupt desertion. So inventive 
a genius, however, was not at a loss to 
manage to stay in Paris and still keep up 
appearances, There are two accounts of 
the manner in which he effected this. The 
one says that he ordered his state carriage 
with great parade, and embarked in it with 
all his baggage, making arrangements, how- 
ever, with Madame de Remusat that her 
husband should arrest him, at the head of 
the National Guard at the Gates of Paris, 
with the declaration that so important a 
personage could not be allowed to quit the 
capital. The other says that he arrived, 
with full travelling suite, at the barriere, 
when his servants were asked for his pass- 
port. 

“It is the vice-grand-electeur,”’ they re- 
plied. 

** He can pass,’’ was the reply. 

“No,” said Talleyrand, ‘“‘I will not 
break through your regulations.” And he 
returned to his hotel in the Rue Florentin. 
“Tl ne convient pas,” he said, ‘a tout le 
monde de se faire ecraser par les ruines d’un 
edifice qui va crouler.”” And M. de Talley- 
rand was certainly the last man in the 
world to allow himself willingly to be 
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crushed by an edifice which he knew to be 
on the point of tumbling down. 

A mot of his had indeed gone the round 
of Paris some months before its occupation 
by the Allies in 1814—‘*C’ est le commence- 
ment de la fin”’—and the mot has passed 
into a proverb. It is said, moreover, that 
the notorious M, de Maubreuil, whose name 
as Marquis d’Orvault came so scandalously 
before the public a few years past, pro- 
posed to have Napoleon assassinated, and 
that the Abbe de Pradt was in favor of the 
scheme, and discussed its execution with 
Talleyrand, and that the following words 
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*Combien vous faut-il?”’ 

“Diz millions,” 

“Diz millions!” said Talleyrand; “ mais 
ce n’est rien pour debarrasser la France d’un 
tel fleau.”’ 

This was the same man who, before the 
marriage of Marie Louise with Napoleon, 
gave utterance to this sentiment: ‘‘ There 
remain but two great families in Europe— 
the house of Bourbon and the house of 
Austria, We must ruin the one and marry 
the other.”” And Napoleon accused him of 
having counselled the assassination of the 
Duc d’Enghien, and the seizing possession 
of the throne of Spain. He said to O’Meara 
at St. Helena that Talleyrand had coun- 
selled him to do everything he could for the 
ruin of the Bourbons; and on another occa- 
sion he said if he had but hung Talleyrand 
and Fouche, he would not have been in 
exile. With respect to the affair of the 
Duc d’Enghien and to the Spanish inva- 
sion Talleyrand has declared that he gave 
exactly the contrary advice; and it is diffi- 
cult indeed to decide between Napoleon 
and Talleyrand when the question is one of 
veracity. 

It was, however, at Talleyrand’s house 
that the Emperor Alexander lodged in 
1814; and the Czar said, ‘‘ When I entered 
Paris, Talleyrand had Louis XVIII. in one 
hand and Napoleon II, in the other, and he 
gave me Louis XVIII.” The council, 
which was held in Talleyrand’s house, set- 
tled the question of the Restoration. 

The Abbe de Pradt, who though a man 
of considerable parts was a vain intriguer, 
was at that time Archbishop of Mechlin. 
He was a good hater of Napoleon, and his 
vanity and pride were much hurt that no 
place had been found for him in the ar- 
rangements made for the Restoration. He 
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went to Talleyrand to complain of his being 
set on one side, and Talleyrand took the 
opportunity of putting upon him a practical 
joke, which the vanity of De Pradt pre- 
vented him utterly from seeing through. 

“And who thinks of setting you aside?” 
said Talleyrand. ‘You can do us the 
greatest service at once. Haye you a white 
handkerchief?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Very white?” (white was the Bourbon 
color.) The archbishop exhibited it. “ That 
will do,”’ said Talleyrand. ‘* Now look at 
me.”” 

Talleyrand seized the handkerchief by a 
corner and waved it in. the air, crying, 
“Vive leroi! Yousee whatI do. Nowgo 
down-stairs. Go along the boulevard of the 
Madeline, and follow the boulevards all 
along to the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
keep on waving your handkerchief and cry- 
ing, ‘Vive le roi!’”’ 

* Mon prince, you are not serious. 
can I in my archiepiscopal robes?” 

** Precisely. If you had not got them on 
you would have to go home and put your- 
self in costume—cross of archbishop, coif, 
and all that kind of thing; that will have 
an effect, and effect it is we want.’’ 

Neither the wit nor the knowledge of the 
world of De Pradt was sufficient to save him 
from playing this ridiculous part. He fol- 
lowed the injunctions to the letter, and 
would have gone from one end of Paris on 
to the other in the fashion prescribed by 
Talleyrand had he not been mobbed by a 
knot of Bonapartists, who fell upon him on 
the Boulevard Poissoniere, and gave him 
such rough treatment that he was glad to 
escape up a back street. He returned to 
Talleyrand’s hotel out of breath, and be- 
spattered with mud up to the nape of his 
neck. The archbishop rushed. before Tal- 
leyrand, and, true to his vain and menda- 
cious character, boasted of his success. Tal- 
leyrand listened calmly to the account of 
his exploits, and said, “‘I told you you 
would make a prodigious sensation in that 
costuime.”’ 

One could hardly credit this story of the 
Abbe de Pradt, had not the Duke of Wel- 
lington, told another of him equally in- 
credible. 

When ‘the Duke of Wellington was in 
Paris after 1815 he found himself in the 
centre of 3, group, to which the Abbe de 

“dt was discoursing. At the end of’ his 
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speech he cried, ,* There is but one man 
who has saved Europe.” The duke said, 
‘**T began to feel uncomforta'le, as he had 
his eye on me; however, the abbe saved me 
all pain to my modesty, for-he immediately 
added, striking his breast, ‘C'est moi.’’ 

Louis XVIII, was obliged to recognize 
the immense influence which Talieyrand 
exercised in his restoration, and being him- 
self a man of wit, felt all the more the quiet 
repartees which Talleyrand inflicted on him 
from time to time, 

“*T admire,’ he said to Talleyrand, 
** your influence on all which has passed in 
France. How did you manage first to up- 
set the Directory and afterwards the colossal 
power of Bonaparte?”’ 

**Mon Dieu, sire,’’ the minister replied, 
*“*I did nothing myself; but there is some- 
thing inexplicable about me which brings 
misfortune on those who neglect me.’’ 

The famous speech said to have been 
made by the Comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charlies X., on entering Paris, “Jl n’y a 
qu'un Francais de plus,’’ was elavorated by 
the Comte Beugnot, under Talleyrand’s 
supervision, as is reported by the Comte 
Beugnot himself in his Memoires. On the 
evening of his entry, the Comte de beugnot 
found Talleyrand conversing with MM, Pas- 
quier, Dupont de Nemours, and others, 
Talleyrand said there must be an article in 
the Moniteur. Dupont offered to write one, 

**No,” Talleyrand said; you would be 
putting poetry intoit. I know you. Beug- 
not is the man to doit, Let him go into 
my library and concoct an article which we 
will send off. ’ 

Beugnot went off and drew up an article; 
but when he had to report the reply which 
the prince made to Talleyrand when he 
complimented him on his entry, he came 
back to Talleyrand for information. 

“Voyons,” said Talieyrand; ‘* what did 
monsieur say? I did not make much of it, 
and he seemed in a hurry: make him a 
reply.”’ 

“What! a reply which monsieur never 
made?’ 

‘** Make a good one, suitable to the person 
and the moment, and I promise monsieur 
will accept it, and think he made it, at the 
end. of two days.” 

“Very good.” 

M. de Beugnot went away, and made,one 
or two essays to which Talleyrand objected 
—this was too critical, that too antithetical ; 
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Monsieur de Takeyrand, 


but the third time M, de Beugnot succeeded 
to Talleyrand’s eomplete satisfaction, and 
this was the speech of monsieur as it ap- 
peared in the Moniteur: 

“Plus de divisions: lu. paix de la France 
je la revois enfin, et rien n’y est change si ce 
n'est qu’ il trouve un Francais de plus.”’ 

And so is history—sometimes—made. 

Something similar happened in the next 
year, when Blucher wanted to blow up the 
Pont de Jena. Talleyrand requested the 
Comte Beugnot to go to Blucher, and make 
most earnest remonstrances in the name of 
the king. 

** Shall I say,” said Beugnot, that if the 

marshal :persists, the king is determined to 
be driven to the bridge and be blown up 
with it?” 
..“ No, not exactly; nobody would believe 
him capable of such heroism. No, say 
something smart and energetic—energetic 
above all; you understand me.”’ 

_ Beugnot went off and found Blucher at a 
gam bling-bouse, where the truculent old 
trooper passed every night in deep play. 
Blucher stormed and swore at being dis- 
tarbed, but at last consented to withdraw 
his order; and Beugnot returned to Talley- 
rand to tell him of his success. 

“And now,’’ said Talleyrand, ‘‘ we can 
make use of youridea, You can make out 
of it an excellent article for a newspaper, 
saying that the king threatened to have 
himself blown up with the bridge.” 

Beugnot took the hint, and the article 
appeared; Louis XVIII. appropriated to 
himself his imputed heroism, and replied to 
the compliments paid thereon with perfect 
coolness. 

During the days of the first ‘Restoration, 
Talleyrand was not well received, either by 
the king or by the royal family. He was 
suspected, and with reason, if Napoleon 
may be believed, for he said at St. Helena 
that on his return from Elba Talleyrand 
wrote to him, offering his services again. 
An amusing instance of the discredit in 
which Talleyrand then stood is offered by 
an anecdote of a prince of the blood royal, 
the Prince de Conde, who had returned into 
France oid and enfeebled in memory and 
presence of mind, and with bis head turned 
with the Restoration. The Prince de Conde, 
however, was so good, by way of showing a 
conciliatory! spirit, as to be willing to re- 
ceive some of the.dukes and pringes of the 
Empire, whose names were im the mouths 
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of all Europe, and M. dv Talleyrapd among 
the rest, paid him a visit. Talleyrand was 
announced as the Prince de Benevento, and 
complimented the Prince de Conde on the 
way in which he was resolved to do honor 
to France under the Empire. 

** Yes, yes,”’ said the prince; “I will re- 
ceive them all with pleasure; all—but one 
—that rascal Talleyrand; but to him I will 
keep my door well shut.” 

Monseigneur,”’ said Talleyrand, “I am 
sure he will never attempt to come.”’ 

“He will,do well—he will do well,” re- 
plied the prince. 

After 1815, however, Talleyrand showed 
that his influence with the allied powers 
Was so great that he was admitted for a 
while to a good share of court favor, and 
remained for a short period still Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

An amusing account is related of the 
mauner in which he and the Comte de 
Montron revi-ed a list drawn up by Fouche 
of those whom the safety of the Restoration 
required to Le sent into exile, 

The Comte de Montron was Talleyrand’s 
favorite friend through life, and their 
friendship was reciprocal. 

**I like Montron,” said Talleyrand; ‘‘ he 
has so few prejudices,” 

“I like Talleyrand,” said Montron, “for 
he has no prejudices at all.” 

Talleyrand and Montron, then, sat oppo- 
site to each other and revised Fouche’s list; 
they struck off twenty names, but they 
added one each to the list—one lady friend 
of each—in this wise: Talleyrand held the 
list in his hand, scrutiuized it calmly, and 
looked up, saying, 

** Montron!”’ 

** Monseigneur!”’ 

** There’s the list,” 

Yes, monseigneur.”’ 

** The list is complete.” 

* Yes, monseigneur,”’ 

‘It is an occasion we may never have 
again. ” 

** How 

“Don’t you understand?” 

No.’ 

“T have half a mind—” 

“ To do what, monseigneur?” 

“‘There’s Madame de Stael—” 

“ Well?” 
half mind—vwell, I will; you see, 
it’s @ good opportunity,” 

“Well, monseigneur, put her down.” 
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“La! There she is!” 

The name of Madame de Stael was put 
down, and Talleyrand got up; but M. de 
Montron sat still. 

“What's the matter, Montron?’”’ 

**With me, monseigneur?”’ 
© Yes; I see there’s something.” 

think—” 

“What?” 

“As you said, the list is complete; yet 
there’s still room.” 

who shall it 

“TI thought—of Madame Hamelin, for 
example.” 

Ts that all? There sheis. Lal’’ 

Numberless were the soi-disant emigres 
and royalists who appealed to Talleyrand 
for places under government in the year of 
1815. All, according to their account, had 
accompanied Louis XVIII. to his place of 
temporary exile at Ghent. 

“What claims have you?” said Talley- 
rand to a solicitor for place. 

** My prince, I was at Ghent.’’ 

** Now tell me frankly,” said Talleyrand; 
“ did you really go there, or only come back 
from there; for, do you see, I went to 
Ghent myself with only seven or eight hun- 
dred more, but about fifty thousand of us 
came back.” 

This temporary exile of Louis XVIII. to 
Ghent afforded Talleyrand an opening for a 
retort upon the king after he himself fell 
into disgrace under the Restoration, and 
the king hinted at exile to his country- 
seat at Valencay. The occasion of this the 
most severe skirmish between Louis XVIII. 
and Talleyrand was a speech which Talley- 
rand made in the House of Peers against 
the expedition toSpau. He had then long 
ceased to be Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
but as he had insisted on his retirement on 
having the office of lord high chamberlain 
at court with a goodly pension, he used to 
come regularly to the Tuileries and take 
place behind the king’s chair on state occa- 
sions, perfectly regardless of the frowns of 
his sovereign. On the occasion of this speech 
of Talleyrand’s against the royalist expedi- 
tion to Spau, the king turned round to him, 
and said, 

“Are you not thinking of going soon to 
the country?” 

‘No, sire; not unless your majesty goes 
to Fontainebleau, when I will have the 
honor of accompanying to fulfil the duties 


of my charge.” 
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“No, no; itis not that which I mean: T 
ask if you are not going off to your country 
house?” 

** No, sire.” 

“Ah! Tell me now; how far is it from 
Paris to Valencay?”’ 

“ Sire, let me see—just fourteen leagues 
more than from Paris to Ghent!” 

On another occasion too Talleyrand man- 
aged very adroitly to parry a thrust made at 
him by the king. M. de Maubreuil, to 
whom we have before alluded as a scanda- 
lous mauvais sujet, and as having offered 
his services for ridding the country of Na- © 
poleon, had got into various scrapes in and 
near Paris; he dragged the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor at the tail of his horse at the 
entry of the Allies, and was arrested for 
carrying off the jewels of one of the impe- 
rial family in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
He conceived a violent spite against Talley- 
rand, whom he accused of having been an 
accomplice in some of these proceedings, 
and he seized the opportunity of giving Tal- 
leyrand a blow in the face at the coronation 
of Louis XVIII., and before all the public. 
Louis XVIII. affected to condole with Tal- 
leyrand for having received a soufflet, as he 
termed it. 

“Sire, c’etait un coup de poing,’’ replied 
Talleyrand (according to the French code of 
honor a gentleman might receive a coup de 
poing but not a soufflet, unless he washed 
the insult out in blood). 

When Charles X. came to the throne, 
Talleyrand was still kept in retirement; 
though there remains on record one good 
reply of his to the king—for Talleyrand still 
persisted in going the duties of his office of 
high chamberlain. The king remarked to 
him, “‘A king who is menaced has no choice 
between the throne and the scaffold.” 

Talleyrand retorted, ‘‘ Your majesty for- 
gets the post-chaise.”’ 

In the Revolution of 1830, it was by fol- 
lowing the counsels of Talleyrand that Louis 
Philippe, as is well known, succeeded in 
becoming king. Under the new regime 
Talleyrand accepted the post of ambassador 
to London; and it was due in great measure 
to his skillful diplomacy that the French 
Revolution of July succeeded in obtaining 
speedy recognition of droit de bourgeoisie, 
as he termed it, in Europe. He moreover 
tried to conciliate together French and 
English interests so far as possible, consid- 
ering that when France and England moved 
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together war was impossible in Europe. 
The last diplomatic act which he took part 
in was the quadruple alliance which secured 
the independence of Belgium after its rovolt 
from Holland. He then retired altogether 
from public affairs. He died in 1838, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

Talleyrand met with hard measure enough 
in his own day from some of his country- 
men. Chateaubriand exclaimed one day, 
on seeing him lean on the arm of Fouche: 
“C’ est le Vice appuye sur le bras du Crime.” 
Carnot too said on one occasion: “‘Talley- 
rand lui meprise les hommes parcequ’'il s’ est 
beaucoup etudie.’’ Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Villemain, Georges Sand, Boerne, and a 
crowd of other writers have endeavored to 
analyze and describe this strange mixture of 
abundant, piercing, and ready wit, of politi- 
cal sagacity and foresight, and of epicurean 
and selfish morality; but after reading all 
that has been written of him, Talleyrand 
remains a Sphinx-like character, whom no- 
body has succeeded in clearly comprehend- 
ing; while we believe it to be true that such 
wit as he possessed is seldom or never con- 
nected with high principles or lofty enthu- 
siasms. 

A phrenologist who examined Talley- 
rand’s head summed up his observations 
thus: “‘M. de Talleyrand’s character was a 
type. It consisted of craft and caution 
placed at the service of a great intelligence, 
and backed up by a certain caustic comba- 
tiveness. It was softened in some measure 
by princely sympathies,. but was without 
any leaning towards social virtues, or the 
sacred duties of devotedness.”’ 

Many have described his personal appear- 
ance—his high forehead, his wonderful pas- 
sionless face, its livid paleness, his project- 
ing under-lip, his abundant gray hair, his 
large forehead, and the elegance of his 
manners. Lady Morgan compared his 
countenance to a book written in a dead 
language. He had much success in irregu- 


lar love matters. Two English ladies, the 
Misses Berry, express in their letters some- 
thing like horror at first seeing him—he 
was ‘‘corruption personified; but this in- 
ference appears to have worn off after some 
time, for they found him later ‘‘ very amus- 
ing.” 

In his later days he spent hours over his 
toilet, in order to hide the ravages of time. 
He held it was one of the first duties of a 
diplomatist to keep a good table: he was a 
great gourmet on principle, though he took 
but one mealaday. His dinners were as 
celebrated as those of Cambaceres. His 
hotel at the Rue Florentin, and his country 
houses at Rochecotte and Valencay, were 
furnished with the most exquisite elegance, 
He was the last veritable grand seigneur, 
and was a perfect type of the manners, hab- 
its, and bearing of the old regime. 

Of his political sagacity the following sen- 
tences are a proof, and, in presence of con- 
temporary events, may be termed prophetic: 

‘We must be under no illusion; the 
equilibrium of Europe which we have 
founded at the Congress of Vienna is not 
eternal. It will fall one day or another; 
but it promises us some years of peace. It 
is threatened to be broken in a time more or 
less remote. Aspirations are daily becom- 
ing general in the centre of Germany. The 
necessities of defence and a common peril 
have prepared minds for a German unity. 
This idea will continue to be developed; 
and some day one of the great powers who 
now form part of the Confederation will de- 
sire to realize this unity to its profit. Aus- 
tria is not to be feared; being composed of 
fragments and pieces which have no unity, 
she cannot think of imposing unity on 
others, Jt is Prussia who must. be watched; 
she will venture on the risk, and if she suc- 
ceeds, all the conditions of European equi- 
librium will be broken. New bases anda 
new organization must be sought for Eu- 
rope.”’ 


VICTORY. 
BY OCTO. 
I have done a brave thing bravely; I have done a brave thing bravely: 
And none of you, none of you, know. You guess at no what nor why. 
Yon think it the deed of another? Oh! I am glad for a lifetime: 


I am content: let it go. 
Norwood, Mass., 1877. 


In what, you know not. Good-by. 
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HETTY’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


The turkey, bursting with unctuousness, 
had been basted for the last time, the mince 
pies placed to warm, and the pumpkin ones 
to cool; the potatoes, washed, smoothed 
and buttered, were slowly browning before 


| the fire; the gravy, redolent with an appe- 


tizing odor, was steaming and bubbling in 
the corner, and the room was filled with the 
aromatic perfume of coffee, The table was 
daintily spread, and everything arranged to 
anicety. Nothing more could be found to 
be done; there had been no finishing touches 
neglecied, and Hetty Judson took her hus- 
band’s last letter from its hiding-place near 
her heart, and read it for the hundredth 
time. 

** My discharge has been signed,”’ he said, 
* and I will be home to eat a Thanksgiving 
dinner with you,”’ 

There was much more, but it was intend- 
ed for no other eyes than hers, and none 
had ever seen the strong, loving words. 
But there was something about the writing 
that puzzled Hetty’s brain, and worried her 
heart. Could the handling of a musket so 
have changed his penmanship? Once it 
was very flowing and beautiful —now 
cramped and unnatural, There was some- 
thing about it she could not fathom. 

For three years Piercy Judson had been 
fighting for his country’s honor and his 
country’s flag. At the trumpet call he had 
parted from his young wife—left behind 
him all that was dear—to conquer or to die. 
But there was nothing of vain glory in his 
enlistment—no grasping after shoulder- 
straps and eagles and stars, that he felt he 
was not fit to have adorn him. In the 
ranks, as a common soldier, he went, while 
many, far his inferiors, sought for and ob- 
tained preferment. Through many a bloody 
field he had passed unwounded—thro 
labor in the trenches and dangers in ‘the 
picket line, without injury—through the 
miasma of the swamps and floods of the 
river without sickness. . 

Vainly Hetty tried to busy herself. Read 
she could, not—sew she could not; crochet- 
ing was out of the question. Go around 
the little cottage as she would she could find 


nothing to busy herself about. Should she 
slip on her things and go to “ mother’s”? 
It was but a little distance up the road, and 
would take only a minute, No, he might. 
come and she not be the first one to wel- 
come him, Had she not sent off her single 
servant, or rather given her leave of absence, 
on purpose to meet him alone? Had she 
not cooked the tempting meal with her own’ 
little hands, all alone, forhim? Would not 
the train come soon in? How slow the hands 
did creep around the dial, to be sure! 
Would it never be there? Was not every- 
thing ready and waiting? And the turkey, 
that she had stuffed, both living and dead, 
would it not be roasted to spoilation, the 
potatoes burned, everything spoiled? Never 
was little woman worried by so many con- 
flicting queries, 

As she sat that morning and heard the 
words of Christian eloquence fall from the 
lips of the minister—her minister—as he 
told how much all had to be thankful for— 
as he painted in glowing colors the bravery, 
the devotion, even the sufferings of the sol- 
diers, how truly and fully her heart went 
out in praise to God for all his mercies to 
her. And now, alone in the cottage, she 
thought again of all these things until they 
became a living reality—thought until 
thought became prayer—then, when her de- 
votion was ended, she wiped the tears from 
her dark blue eyes, and smoothed once more 
the heavy braids of shining brown hair from 
her forehead, took a little look in the glass, 
just to see how she would appear in his eyes, 
and seated herself at the Window and 
watched the dropping of the leaves as they 
fell from the maples and carpeted the road 
with gold and vermilion. 

But there was nothing to attract her at- 
tention for a long time except Nature, ar- 
rayed in her usual dun autumn robe, and 


‘now and then a little bird as it hopped about, 


plumed its wind-ruffled feathers and sang 
its song of cheerful contentment. Atlength 
a wagon, a plain country wagon, came round 
the turn of the road, jogging slowly through 
the orchard, and, much to her surprise, 
stopped directly in front, and old Farmer 
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Brown, the Job’s comforter of the neigh- 
borhood, got out and entered. ' 

‘Mornin’, Miss Judson. Cold, ha’n’t it? 
Heard the news, ha’n’t yer?” he’said, tak- 
ing off his mittens and spreading out his 
huge, toil-blackened hands to the fire. 

What news, Mr. Brown?” 

Her heart was in her mouth as she asked, 
but, brave little woman that she was, she 
choked it down and pretended not to be 
alarmed. 

“Then yer ha’n’t héard of it?’ and his 
rough hands were rubbed together with in- 
tense satisfaction at being the first‘to relate 
it. 

*<T have not been from home today except 
to church. Howshould I? Is there any- 
thing interesting?” 

**Wal, tu some folks it may be, but I 
guess it won’t be so pleasant tu you.” 

“Why! What can be the matter?’ Any- 
thing serious?” 

* Wal, yes, rather so.’’ 

“Do tell me, Mr. Brown.” 

You know the boys—soldiers I mean— 
are expected hum tuday?”’ 

“Anything about them—anything—” and 
she fairly gasped for breath. 

*‘They whar comin’ on the railroad, I 
guess, and—’” 

“ Yes—yes. 

“And thar has bin a great smash up—en- 
gine, tender, and [ don’t know how: many 


' Cars thrown off the track, and a gineral scat- 


teration among the passengers.” 
“Anybody killed?’ 
Her coolness was like death now. Blood- 
less her face and hands, faint as a whisper 


‘her words, as she clang to the window-sill 


for support. 
“A great many, I believe. I just come 
from the depot, and e’enermost everybody 


- whar talking about it.” 


there be no mistake?” 
' Wot the least bit. I seen aman that 


“aid he had seen somebody that had just 


“But who were killed—who wounded? 
Did you hear any names?” 

“Wal, yes, they did speak of some that I 
knew. But you whar expectin’ yer hus- 
band home, wasn’t yer? Who knows but 


- ‘he might have bin on board? If I was ex- 


pectin’ a son I would be mighty anxious, I 


kin tell yer.” 


“Did you hear the particulars?” 
“ Not much,” 


Hetty’s Thankagiuing. 
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“But my husband! my husband! Did 
you hear anything about tame Tell me, 
oh, tell me quickly.” 

‘Let me see, they did say some- 
thin’ about him. He was either killed or 
‘wounded, or wasn’t hurt. I disremember 
which.”’ 

**Do try to think, Mr. Brown.” 

“T can’t for the life of me, though I am 
sure they did mention his name, It rather 
strikes me now that he was killed. But I 
must be goin’, Haven’t a drink of ‘cider 


handy, have you? Oh, here is some,” and, 


without an invitation, he helped himself 
bountifully from a pitcher that stood upon 
the table. 

Left to herself, Hetty first indulged in a 
good womanly cry, and then, without a 
thought of the dinner over which she had 
toiled so long and lovingly, seized hood and 
shawl and ran rapidly to “‘ mother’s.” All 
thoughts now of turkey or pie or other 
good things were merged, completely lost, 
in the fear for her husband’s safety.. Her 
path might have been strewn with luxuries, 
and, good little wife that she was, she would 
not have given them a thought except to 
keep from trampling them under foot. “ 

‘* Mother, dedr mother?” she éxclaimed, 
as she flung open the door and’ threw her- 
self, sobbing, at her parent’s feet. r 

“ Hetty, child, what is the matter with 


‘“you?’’ replied the astonished matron, as she 


strove to lift her up. 

Pierey, my husband, ‘is dead—killed !”’ 

Killed? How-you do talk.” 

“Mr. Brown came and told me that— 

Tenderly her father lifted her up and 
placed her on a bed—she had fainted. Her 
nature was too frail to long endure such a 
terrible strain upon the heartstrings. Thus 
far she had nerved herself to learn—to en- 
dure. Alone, she might still have fought 
against weakness. Now, with her mother’s 
arms around her—now, under the roof that 
had been her home from infancy, she utter- 
ly gave way. Not yet had she, poor young 
wife, learned the strength that comes 
through suffering. A wife, butnot a moth- 
er, her husband was to her her all since the 
days she had said with her heart, if not 
with her lips, like another Rath, ‘‘ whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” 

By degrees, when the first paroxysm of 
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grief had passed—when she had recovered 
her consciousness, they learned from her 
the sad story. That something had hap- 
pened neither doubted, for the train had not 
yet arrived, and there was no telegraph to 
explain the cause, Their dinner had long 
been eaten; hers was spoiling—probably 
spoiled. That was unthought of now, 
though under other circumstances it would 
have been looked upon as a sinful waste, 

“ Better hitch up your team, husband,’ 
said the good old lady, when they had talked 
over the matter, ‘‘ and go down to the depot. 
You'll find out all about it there.’’ 

“‘T’ll go too,” exclaimed Hetty, starting 
suddenly up, and preparing for departure. 

“You go down there among the great 


gauping men!”’ replied her mother, holding 
up her hands in astonishment. ‘You go 
down there! I never heard of such a thing 
in my born days.”’ 

“But Piercy—my husband. Think of 
him, mother.” 

“T am thinking of him, and what he 
would say if he saw you there.”’ 

** But he—he is—” 

** Wedon’t know nothing yet, child. Old 
Farmer Brown isn’t the most correct man 
in the world to tell a story.” 

The words of her mother and her own 
natural modesty settled the matter, and so 
poor Hetty was forced to see her father 
drive off without her. 

quick—very quick, dear father,” 
were her parting words, though a great sigh 
escaped her as she thought how little the 
pampered steeds would keep pace with her 
wishes. 

But hours passed, and he returned not. 
Now and then they heard from a neighbor 
conflicting reports, but little calculated to 
set the heart of the young wife at rest. 
Like a child’s snowball, the story increased 
atevery turn. The number of the killed 
‘was magnified until it would have required 
many trains of the usual size to have carried 
the passengers. But Hetty thought not of 
it then. All of mind, feeling, heart, was 
concentrated in one. Her own sorrow al- 
lowed no room for that of others. 

The shadows deepened—the evening was 
beginning to close around, and still no 
father—still no definite news, . The anxiety 
was becoming terrible. Vainly she endeav- 
ored to calm herself. Like the beating of a 

‘hammer upon her temples was the throb- 
bing of her brain. She could endure it no 
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longer. He dead or dying, and she not by 
his side—she sitting idly! 

“* Mother, I must go!’ she exclaimed, so 
suddenly, after along interval of silence, 
and with such unusual vehemence, as to 
startle the good old lady. 

where?” 

“ To him!” 

“Are you crazy, child? Sit down and be 
patient. Your father will soon be back.”’ 

Patient? Talk patience to saints at such 
atime, It is not in human nature to listen 
toit, Talk to a mothér of her lost babe 
being better off in another world, and then 
let her eyes fall upon a little tress of hair— 
a half-worn shoe—a faded dress—a tiny 
plaything. 

** Mother, I cannot, cannot stay here, I 
must know something—know the worst.’”’ 

“* Mind what I say, child. Itis yourduty 
to obey me.”’ 

“Duty? No! Once it was; I wasa good 
daughter then, was I not, dear mother?” 

** Yes, always.” 

** Now my duty isto my husband!’ And 
before she could be interfered with she had 
opened the door and was dashing down the 
road, almost heart-broken but nerved with 
the mighty strength of love! 

At a perfect dog-trot Father Malcom 
drove toward the depot. Intent as he was 
on speedily reaching it—anxious as he was 
for his daughter and her soldier husband, 
yet the force of a lifetime habit made him 
loiter and gossip on the way. Every one he 
met had something to tell about the recent 
disaster—where it occurred—how it came to 
happen—how many were killed and wound- 
ed. Detained by the way thus he was very 
late in reaching the little town. Then the 
crowd had dispersed. There were a few 
loiterers, as there ever is, about the store, 
the blacksmith’s shop, and the tavern. Of 
them he sought but little information. 
There had been a “ smash-up’’—there were 
soldiers on board—it was said several were 
killed. That was all. Of Piercy Judson 
nothing was known. 

Wearied out at length with futile inquiry, 
Father Malcom turned his face homeward 
with a heavy and a sad heart. What could 
che tell little Hetty? Literally nothing. 
Many miles away had the accident occurred, 
and nothing would be positively known un- 
til the morrow. But how long that was for 
her, poor soul, to wait. Like a boy afraid 
of something he had yet dreaded to do, he 
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allowed. his horses to take their own gait, 
and that. was the reason of his delay, and the 
not-to-be-repressed anxiety of his daughter. 

But while he was loitering along Hetty 
had fled frem her mother’s house out into 
the night air. By ashorter path than the 
road, by ‘‘ cutting across the fields,’ she 
could much sooner reach the depot, and her 
own house was directly in her way. Surely 
she must stop there and see that all was 
right—that there was no danger from fire. 
Then, too, her dress needed arrangement; 
she could not be seen in the town arrayed 
as she was. Ah, it is very hard to crush 
pride out of the human heart—hard fora 
pretty woman to forget the adornments of 
her sex, 

With a sad heart she raised the latch of 
the door, and entered. The fire had nearly 
burned out; the faint shadows flickered 


about the room almost ghastly. What if 
her husband weredead? What if even now 
his remains were lying torn, crushed, life- 
less, by the road-side or among the debris of 
broken cars? The thought flooded her eyes 
with tears, and she sank, overcome, into a 
chair, 

** Hetty, little wife!’ 

** Piercy, husband!’ 

From a dark corner of the room a man 
advanced. She gave a little scream and 
sank almost lifeless in his arms—no, arm, 
for the right one was missing, and the mys- 
tery of the writing was explained. 

** What’s the meaning of all this light?” 
asked Father Malcom, as he, attracted by it, 
had stopped on his way home. 

“ Nothing,” replied his happy daughter, 
as she pointed to her husband; ‘‘ nothing, 
only I have found my Thanksgiving.”’ 


EARL RUSSELL. 


BY ANNA MOBBIS. 


Lord John Russell, the celebrated English 
statesman, is the third son of the sixth 
Duke of Bedford, and was born in London, 
August 19, 1792. 

He was first placed at a public school in 
Suubury, but was afterwards sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, the professors of 
that institution being at that time eminent 
men, whose liberal political opinions were 
in accordance with those held for genera- 
tions by the house of Russell. Here he 
took part in the discussions of the specula- 
tive society of the university, and at the 
house of Dugald Stewart had frequent op- 
portunities of intercourse with the leading 
minds of England. 

In 1809 he travelled through Spain and 
Portugal, Napoleon having shut out the 
English from most other continental coun- 
tries; and daring this tour he was an eye- 
witness to some of the most important in- 
cidents of the peninsular war. 

In 1818, Lord John Russell was chosen a 
member of the House of Commons, for the 
borough of Tavistock, and supported the 
Whig party, which was at the lowest ebb of 
its fortunes, and apparently doomed. He 
strenuously opposed the Liverpool-Castle- 
“peagh ministry, but so useless was all oppo- 


sition, that he had serious thoughts of with- 
drawing entirely from political life. 

At the close of 1819 he vegan his career 
as a parliamentary reformer, making his 
first motion on the subject Dec. 11, 1819, 
and though then defeated, he renewed the 
motion from year to year, He succeeded 


_ in getting the franchise transferred from a 


convicted borough to Yorkshire, He sup- 
ported Catholic emancipation, the repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, and retrench- 
ment; aud in 1828 carried the repeal of the 
test and corporation acts through Parlia- 
ment, and in 1829 voted for the successful 
Catholic Emancipation act. 

In the Grey ministry which was formed 
in November, 1830, he was paymaster of the 
forces, and took the lead in the House of. 
Commons in support of the reform bill 
which he introduced in March, 1831. .This 
bill was carried, and Lord John chosen 
member for South Devon in 1832, , ty 

He went out with the Melbourne ministry 
in 1884; but in 1835 returned to office, being 
appointed Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, which he held till 1839, when 
he became Secretary of State for war and 
the colonies. vil 

For six years. after Melbourne’s reatora- 
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te Lord John Russell was the chief mem- 
of the ministry, and vigorously éatried 
yarious reform measures, though the Whigs 
had not a constant majority in the House 
Commons, and were decidedly in the 
minority in the House of Peers. = 
Lord John ceased to be minister Augist 
30, 1841, when the second Peel ministry suc- 


came Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
which office he soon after exchanged for 
that of Lord President of the Oduneil. 

In Jatiuary, 1855, ‘he left the Aberdeen 
‘ministry, and accepted the office of Colonial 


Secretary in the Palmerston ministry. 


“was'sent as British plenipotentiary to the 
Conference, ‘intended to end ‘the 
“Russian war, but his conduct th the confer- 


4enee did riot please the English public, and 
“he withdrew from the cabinet July 16, 1855. 


ceéded that For five years 
he led ‘the opposition, But’ fti'1846 the Tory 
party broke up, and ‘hé became Prime’ Min- 
ister, holiitig the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury. ‘In 1852 ‘he was defeated on the 
militia question, and resigned: 

“At the ¢losé of that year, however, the 
Aberdeen ministry was formed, and he be- 


In 1859 he was appointed Secretary of 


State for foreign affairs, and in July, 1361, 


was raised to the House of Peers, with the 
title of Earl Russell of Kingston-Russell. 
In 1881 he married Adelaide, widow of 


‘Lord Ribblesdale, and after her death, he 


was again married, in 1841, to Lady Frances 
‘Anna Maria, daughter of the Earl of Mints. 
He had children by both marriages. _ 
Among the many literary productions 
Earl Russell, the most important are & 
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“Life of Lord William Russell” (1815); dence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford” 
“History of the British Constitution” (1843); ‘‘ Memoirs, Journal and Correspon- 
(1821); ‘*Don Carlos, a Drama” (1822): dence of Thomas Moore” (1853-6); and 
“ History of the affairs of Europes singe the and Correspondence of Charles 
Peaee of Utrecht’’ (1824); ‘‘Correspon- James Fox” (1854). 


VIOLET. 


BY ‘HENRY ‘FRITH. 


‘When leaves put forth their tenderest green, yét, dost recall 

And all the groves are full of song— A deat, though saddened, Memory, 
en insects in their brightest sheen As by Yor! moss-growni; wall’ 

Around the opening flowerets throng— ‘Thy shadow falls regretfully. 

To Violets the Snowdrop yields, For ’neath the little grass-grown mound 
Proclaiming gentle Spring draws nigh; © “To which our choicest flowers we bring, 

And then, across Life’s hallowed fields, Our babe, with loving garlands crowned, 
I follow blissful Memory, Is waiting the Eternal Spring! 


‘Sweet Violet, thy wirining face : But, Spring; ‘I thank thee for my Bride. 
Recalls the spring-time of our Tove. "Sweet! "Violet. For'days gone by, 

A music in thy tones I trace When she has journeyed by my side 
Surpassing songsters of the grove. ‘Th all’ hér womian’s purity. 

Recalls the kiss of plighted truth, — T thank thee, Spring: thou may’st reveal 
When song-birds viedin melody time ‘can never idle’ stand. 

To celebrate all Nature’ s youth, ' “My Violet will to him’ steal; 

of “And pluck hifs’ weapon from ‘his hand? 
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BY W. H. MACY. . 


Captain John Gartland, well known in 
New London and the neighboring ports, 
tells this story of his early life, when he-was 
a cruiser in the high latitudes of the South- 
ern Ocean. Some of the general features 
of it can be vouched for by several of his 
old shipmates who are still living, but the 
details must rest upon his own veracity, 
which is believed to be on a par with that of 
the average old-school seaman, 


When I was nineteen years old, I shipped 
as an ordinary seaman for a voyage to Des- 
olation and the Crozettes, in the old ship 
*¢ Diogenes,”” commanded by Captain Jerry 
Church. Our voyage was in quest of sperm 
or right whales, sea-elephants —in short, 
anything, whether cetaceous or amphibious, 
that would yield oil to fill the ship. 

We had met with average luck after 
reaching our cruising-ground, off the Cro- 
zette Islands, but a heavy blow coming on 
which compelled us to lie to under short 
canvas for several days, we drifted away off 
to the southward and eastward, until we 
found ourselves in what was to us “ un- 
known seas,” estimating from our dead 
reckoning only, for we had not caught a 
glimpse of the sun for a week or more, 
When at Iast the weather cleared up, to our 
great astonishment land was seen in the 
southern board, very distant, but still clearly 
and unquestionably land. A 

As our chart showed none in the part of 
the ocean where our reckoning placed us, 
‘we at once concluded that we had stumbled 
upon a very important discovery, and kept 
the ship away to explore and examine it 
more nearly. If land existed in that lati- 
tude, it was pretty sure to be well stocked 
with seals and sea-elephants; and if so, the 
duration from the regular course of our 
voyage, which we had regarded as in the 
highest degree unfortunate, might yet turn 
out greatly to our advantage. 

The island was not a large one, extending 
only about ten miles in its longest dimen- 
sion, north and south, while it was. not 
more than four miles across at the broadest 
part. At its northern extremity the vol- 


canic rocks were piled up, forming a high 
peak, which, towering aloft, looked at a 
great.distance not unlike a gigantic human 
figure: a vast Colossus or a geni standing 
guard over the treasures of enchanted seas. 
But as we rapidly approached it, the outlines 
of the peak stood out more boldly from the 
mist, sublime in its rugged grandeur, and 
we began to get a better view of the main 
body of the island, which was quite irregu- 
lar, and of no great height. At the south 
end there was a low point two or three 
miles in length, flat and sandy in appear- 
ance, and we steered in boldly to get a near 
view of what was in the eyes of a New-Lon- 
don whaler like Sinbad’s ‘‘ Valley of Dia- 
monds,” For the low land on the point 
was literally swarming over its whole ex- 
tent with sea-elephants which lay basking 
there, quite unused to the sight of an ene- 
my, and totally unconscious of danger. 
Captain Church fairly jamped up and down 
on his quarter-deck in the excitement of his 
feelings. 

“There’s our voyage waiting for us! 
Right there, on that point! Now, if we 
can only find a place to moor the ship, we 
may make a good haul, even before the 
winter season sets iu. We must explore the 
island all round while we have this slant of 
weather, and see what the prospect is.” 

We spent all that day and the next in cir- 
cumnavigating our new discovery, but we 
were obliged to give up all hope of oe 
any place where we would venture to an- 
chor the ship. There was no bay, and not 
even any bend or bight of the coast sufficient 
to afford shelter as a safe anchorage. Most 
of the island was bold and rocky, with here 
and there patches of beach well stocked 
with elephants; but the sandy point offered 
the only beach capable of being worked, 
and there, if at all, we must look for any 
good returns for oar labor. 

The surf broke heavily upon the shore, 
and it was only in very moderate weather 
that a boat could get on and off, but we 
succeeded in making a landing, and at once 
began the work of slaughter among the 
amphibious monsters. We skinned and 
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hauled off about two hundred barrels of 
blubber, stringing the pieces on ropes, like 
dried apples, to get them out through the 
breakers. But a change of weather came 
on, and as the month of April was at hand, 
when winter may be lovked for in those 
Antarctic latitudes, the captain determined 
to land a party to remain on shore, killing 
and skinning until he should return in the 
spring with his ship. The second mate was 
to command the beach gang, and he selected 
six men, of whom I was one, to go on shore 
with him. Although the sea was rather 
rugged for our purpose, and we worked un- 
der great difficulties, we succeeded in land- 
ing a stock of provisions, some lumber for 
building a small shanty, and various articles 
of necessity, and also hauled on shore a 
long raft of empty casks, which were to be 
filled by us with elephant blubber. This 
work having been completed, and the final 
instructions given to the beach-header, the 
** Diogenes” filled away for her whaling- 
grounds in lower latitudes, leaving seven of 
us to our own resources in this desolate, 
out-of-the-way place which we had chris- 
tened Phantom Island. 

We erected our shanty, and made every- 
thing cosy and comfortable, as far as our 
means would permit, against the approach 
of winter; after which we went to work 
upon the great object of our voyage. As 
the beasts were numerous, and not at all 
wild, we had no difficulty in killing all that 
we could take care of from day to day, 
taking precautions not to spread any unnec- 
essary alarm among the survivors; and thus 
in a few weeks of hard labor we had all our 
casks filled with blubber, and were ready to 
rest and take matters easy during the severe 
winter season that was already stealing 
upon us. But we still continued to kill 
some elephants each day, collecting the fat 
in heaps at different points. The weather 
would be so cold that it would keep all win- 
ter well enough, losing but little of the oil, 
and our chief care about it was to contrive 
ingenious devices in the way of scarecrows, 
to protect it from the attacks of voracious 
birds. 

We had one of the ship’s whaleboats on 
shore with us, and now that we were more 
at leisure, the second mate resclved to 
make a cruise of discovery in the boat, 
coasting up the west side of the island, tak- 
ing a look at the several rocky beaches 
where we from the ships had seen herds of 


elephants collected, and studying the possi- 
bility of working those places at some fu- 
ture day, when the treasures of the point 
should have been exhausted. Six men were 
required to man the boat, and as I was suf- 
fering at the time from a very painful boil 
or carbuncle, I remained behind alone, 
while all the rest went off early in the 
morning in high spirits. It was fair weather 
when they set out, but cold, the wind being 
light from the southward. We had carried 
the boat across the point, where it was not 
more than half a mile wide, that they might 
launch her on the west side, for we had 
built our house near the eastern beach, as 
offering the best lee against the prevailing 
winds of those latitudes. As soon as I saw 
them well outside the breakers, and speed- 
ing away to the north with sail and oars, I 
returned to our rude home, feeling rather 
sad and lonely, and almost wishing I had 
insisted upon joining the party myself, not- 
withstanding the pain in my arm, and the 
fact that the seventh man in a whaleboat is 
in his own and every other man’s way. I 
remained at home until afternoon, when, 
going out again, I noticed indications of a 
change of wind, and, as it looked likely to 
come from the northwest, I became uneasy 
about the return of the boats, fearing the 
surf might rise on the beach so as to make 
landing dangerous, 

I hurried across to the landing-place where 
the boats had been launched in the morn- 
ing, but, straining my eyes to the utmost, I 
could see nothing. The party must soon 
return, for the second mate had declared 
that he should on no account be absent all 
night. He must certainly have noted the 
signs in the heavens, and it was unaccount- 
able that he should not have made all haste 
to return, As hour after hour wore away, 
and the sun went down with no boat in 
sight, I felt quite certain that some acci- 
dent must have happened toher. [ went 
back to the house, but could not stay there, 
and putting on an extra jacket, prepared to 
pass the night upon the beach. For there 
was still a hope that they might come within 
hearing during the darkness, and, if the 
surf should be too heavy for safe janding, I 
could at least warn them off to go round the 
end of the point and land on the east side. 

All night long I patrolled the beach, but 
neither saw nor heard anything of my lost 
shipmates. The wind had indeed set in 
steadily from the northwest, but was still 
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but a gentle breeze, and though the surf 
had increased a little, it was not at-all dan- 
gerous at daybreak the next morning, As 
the sun rose clear and bright, I was taking 
my last lingering look to the northward, 
intending to turn away home to get some 
sleep if 1 could, when. my eyes rested upon 
a distant object which looked like a boat, 
I remained for a long time rooted in my 
tracks, gazing at, it with my whole soul in 
my eyes. It was nearing me slowly, and I 
made out after a time that it was not pro- 
pelied by human power, for no men were to 
be seen init, but was merely drifting with 
the wind and tide. 

Could it be possible that the crew were 
asleep in the bottom of the boat? ButI 
soon dismissed that supposition as absurd. 

For the next two hours I hardly took my 
gaze from her as she drew nearer and 
nearer. It was indeed our boat; but where, 
oh! where were all my shipmates? 

She was drifting not in a direction paral- 
lel. to the coast, but working in-shore on a 
converging line, so that I estimated she 
would strike the beach at some distance 
below where I then stood, and very near 
the extreme southern end of the point. 

Llaid my plans accordingly, for that, boat 
must be saved, even at the imminent risk of 
my own life. As, she gradually neared the 
land, I followed on, keeping abreast of her 
until she was so near that I saw her already 
feel the influence of the, rollers, for she was 
floating lightly and buoyantly, There could 
be no further delay, and throwing off my 
heaviest outside, jacket, I rushed down the 
slope of the beach asa. wave receded, and 
plunged head, foremost into the next ap- 
proaching roller, Cold as the, water was, 
for the chill seemed to take away my breath 
entirely, [fought my way through and swam 
to the boat, not a minute too soon, for I 


pulled myself into. her, and got her head 


round with the steering oar just in time to 
save her from drifting broadside on into the 
breakers. All the oars were in the boat, 
and.also the mastand. sails, which I soon 
managed to set, and taking the steering oar 
again, got her under, full control aud rapid 
headway. Doubling the southern cape of 
the island, I worked her up by short tacks 
along the eastern shore to a good smooth 
Janding-place. near the house. By getting 
‘the oars,under, her ag rollers, and exerting 
what seemed to me superhuman strength, [ 


succeeded at last in getting her up where. 


she would be secure from any ordinary 
breakers; and nearly worn out with cold, 
with hard Jabor, and want of sleep, I re- 
turned to the shanty for warmth and rest, 
and to reflect upon the strange situation. 

I had, regarded the saving of the boat as 
matter of the very first importance, not 
only for the use she might be to me, but 
she was in fact the only means by which I 
might aid my shipmates, if still living, or 
ascertain their fate, if indeed it could ever 
be ascertained at.all. And it now occurred 
to me as I thought over the matter at lei- 
sure, after a warm supper, that there could 
be only one reasonable solution of the mys- 
tery. My shipmates must have landed, and 
by some chance or accident their boat had 
been floated off and gone adrift, leaving 
them marooned on a wild beach, with no 
means of getting away. They would of 
course in such a case attempt to return 
overland to the point by climbing the rocks, 
if such a thing were possible. . But I could 
do no more for them at present, so I shut 
myself up, and, quite exhausted, soon fell 
into a long and deep sleep. 

I did not awake until broad daylight the 
next morning, when I found the wind had 
increased to a howling gale, so that it was 
hardly possible to stir abroad, This con- 
tinued for two days, and when the gale was 
at its height it certainly equalled in force 
anything that I have ever experienced. But 
my little shanty was firmly planted on its 
foundations, and heavily loaded with stones 
on its nearly flat roof. 

I had plenty of provisions, and no want 
of fuel, for I could draw upon the store of 
elephant blubber. While riding out this 
gale I had ample time to consider my very 
remarkable situation, and to lay plans for 
my future course. My first duty seemed to 
be to find out if possible the fate of my 
comrades, in case they did not return over- 
land within a day or two after the storm 
should be blown out, 

When the wind again came from the 
southward, I felt that an Antarctic winter 
was really upon me, for the weather set in 
quite different from our previous experi- 
ence on the island, being intensely cold. A 
whole week passed without any signs of 
Mr, Burns or any of his party, and it was 
hardly possible that they could still be alive. 
But as soon as I had weather which I judged 
suitable to undertake the voyage, I set 
about launching my boat, feeling at the 
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same time very doubtful whether I should 

ever succeed in hauling her up again, if I 

returned in safety, But I had set every- 
thing upon the hazard of what I believed to 
be my duty... Taking a good stock of provi- 
sions and other articles with me, I boldly 
put to sea, doubling the cape again, and 
running along the western shore before a 
high wind which filled my boat’s sails, 
The breeze continued fair and steady as I 
ran past several coves or indentations in the 
bold coast, inspecting them .closely, but in 
vain; discovering no signs of any living 
thing except, penguins and other sea-birds, 
with the sleek and lazy sea-elephants every- 
where among them, like monarchs of the 
animal kingdom. I kept on, determined to 
satisfy myself by making the entire circuit 
of the island if I could, The cold was se- 
vere, but I had taken all possible precaution 
against it, and had even brought all the 
materials for starting a fire on a bed of sand 
in the boat, if it became necessary to do it. 
I sailed along as closely as was prudent at 
the very base of the lofty Phantom Rock, 

which appeared worth examining, I found 
on drawing nearer that it might be easily 
entered, and afforded good shelter for the 
boat; moreover, an irresistible something 
told me that I should here find the key to 
the mystery. Taking in my sail, and using 
my steering oar as a scull, I forced her 
ahead into the little haven, and saw what 
seemed to freeze my blood in my veins! 
Within a few feet of me, huddled together 
as if to get the last warmth from each 
other’s bodies, were all my shipmates—six 
in number-~stiff and stark, I could read 
the whole story at aglance, They had all 
strayed over the broken rocks in the cove 
beyond, and while thus temporarily out of 
sight of, the boat, she had drifted away, not 
having been securely made fast. When 
they had returned, no boat was in view, for 
a drift of fifty yards westward from the 
mouth of the cove would take her entirely 
out of sight. Imprisoned in this fearful 
place, with absolutely nothing to live upon, 
and without even the means of getting a 
fire, they had sunk into despair, and had in 
the few succeeding days all perished of cold 
and starvation! . 

It needed but a look and a touch to assure 
me that they were past all help; indeed, the 
ravenous birds.bad, already begun their 
fearful,work, Witha shuddering and sink- 

ing of the heart, I turned away, abd leaping 
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again into my boat, out to'sea 
as quickly as I could. Nothing rémiained 
for mé now but to go batk ‘tothe starting- 
place, and I sped impatiently on, ¢ircam- 
navigating the island. The gigantic phan- 
tom, towering into the sky above me, was 
now invested with tenfold ‘terrors, and I 
was seized with a shuddering tremor when- 
ever I turned my head to look backward 
upon it. Every scream of a sea. bird seemed 
in my éars like the wail of adying man. fT 
was so agitated in mind that I was quite 
unfit for the difficult task of managing my 
boat alone, especially’ as the wind atid sea 
had materially increased before I arrived 
back at the landing-place. In attempting 
to head her straight on shore, I lost control 
of the steering oar at the most critical mo- 
ment, and the next instant found myself 
floundering in the breakérs, with quite 
enough to do to save my life, while the 
frail craft, thrown broadside on)’ was 
crushed and wrecked beyond all hope of re- 
pairs. Exhausted with my struggle for life, 
and chilled to the marrow by my cold im- 
mersion, I made my way to the house, 
which now was my only reliance for shelter, 
warmth, and life through the severe winter 
now commencing. 

You may try to imagine if you can what 
my feelings were at the certainty that I was 
indeed the only human being in this deso- 
late place, with my last means of egress cut 
off by the destruction of the boat, and on 
an island so entirely unknown that I could 
not expect the sight of a vessel until the 
“Diogenes” should return in the spring. 
And what if owing to any accident she 
should not return? I dared not dwell upon 
this thought, but dismissed it as quickly as 
possible. Tobesure I was young and hope- 
ful, and soon schooled myself to look on the 
bright side of the situation. 1 had a snug 
house over my head, and no scarcity of fuel 
for keeping me warm, The provisions on 
hand were sufficient to last one man for 
two years, besides the resources of the isl- 
and in the way of food. I had no need to 
expose myself much duting the winter; 
nothing to do but to make myself comfort- 
able, if that were possible, to kill time, and 
ward off the scurvy as best IT could. So 
settled down into a Crusoe life, which lasted 
four months according to'my caletider, and 

the | details of which would be too mondto- 
nous to dwell upon. T belléve that T have 
‘certainly a8 gdod'a stéck of within 
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myself as the average of my fellow-men; 
but this Jonely, monotonous life was dread- 
ful to me, and grew more so from day to 
day, instead of my becoming reconciled to 
it. My surroundings seemed even more 
horrible than would have been the case if 
the fate of Mr, Burns and his crew had re- 
mained unknown to me; for there was that 
lofty spire of Phantom Rock ever in sight, 
towering into the sky like a vast monament 
over the common grave of my shipmates, 
and the voices of the winds howling around 
it seemed to be calling upon me to join 
them in the other world. This freak of the 
imagination took possession of me so strong- 
ly that Icould never turn my face north- 
ward and look up at the pinnacle without a 
shudder, while at the same time I was con- 
scious of a strange fascinating influence 
drawing me towards it. 

The backbone of winter was broken at 
last, and the time was drawing near for the 
return of my ship, when one night I was 
roused from my slumbers by a low rumbling 
sound, which appeared to come from the 
lirection of the dreadful Phantom Rock. I 
jumped to my feet, and, pulling on my 
jacket, rushed out into the open air. The 
night was intensely dark, and a fresh breeze 
blowing from the westward. The sound 
had ceased, but there seemed to me some- 
thing ominous in the air, and I was soon 
sensible that a great and general movement 
was in progress among the herds of ele- 
phants which swarmed the island in a body, 
for Iran down the beach a short distance 
where I could see a portion of them crowd- 
ng each other in solid phalanx down the 
slope, and tumbling with loud snorts of ter- 
ror into the surf; they put to sea and disap- 
aeared, only to be followed by others, until 
the last had-.vanished. Vast armies of 
penguins pressed by me like waddling old 
women, all headed toward the sea, for all 
animated nature seemed to have taken the 
alarm and to be on the move. 

_ I bad heard of rats deserting a sinking 
ship, and it seemed to me that the instinct 
of my dumb companions had forewarned 
them of some great calamity impending 
over the island. Yet all was still around 
me but the rush of the wind and the roaring 
of the breakers on the beach, while the 
great Phantom, dark and sombre, loomed 
more gigantic than ever, and seemed to call 
for more victims. I little knew at that mo- 
ment how many brave men were in the 


dreadful agony of drowning at its very 
base. 


Impelled by an uneasy fascination, I took 


my way not towards home, but across the - 


point to the weather shore, where I stood 
for a while looking seaward, though I could 
not have told why, or what I expected or 
hoped to discover. Suddenly the monoto- 
nous roar of the surf was broken by a rat- 
tling sound, something flashed up on the 
crest of a breaker, and then I heard some- 
thing like a human voice. 

Yes! A fearful cry of distress! 

I rushed down to the water’s edge as the 
roller came in, and a large spar with rigging 
attached was driven past me with great vio- 
lence, ploughing endwise deeply into the 
sand. 

But I had eyes only for a dark object 
clinging to it with the grasp of death! 

I lifted the poor man to his feet, and was 
overjoyed to find that he still had life in 
him. Becoming conscious that help was at 
hand, he made a great effort to aid himself, 
and thus, half supporting, half carrying him, 
I made my way to the house, where my fire 
was constantly -burning. 

As soon as he was a little rested, I started 
out for the beach again, where I cruised 
about for an hour, by which time I was 
convinced that no more lives could possibly 
be saved from the wreck. Other broken 
pieces of spars and a few light articles were 
thrown up, among the rest one of the sec- 
tions of a ship’s main-hatches, which, being 
easily portable, I took on my head and car- 
ried home, throwing it down near the door 
of the shanty. 

I found my new comrade so far recovered 
that he was able to talk, and his first word 
told me that he was a Frenchman. I knew 
some words of his tongue, and he, being an 
old adventurer, had picked up a smattering 
of ours; so that through the medium of very 
bad English and still worse French, I got at 
the particulars of his story, which was a 
brief but terrible one. He belonged to the 
French corvette or sloop-of-war ‘‘ Buce- 
phale,” outward bound for the French colo- 
nies in the Pacific, but she had been de- 
layed pursuant to a portion of her comman- 
der’s instructions in making some explora- 
tions among the Crozette Islands. Thence 
laying her course well southward, to make a 
fair wind of it, she was proceeding on her 
voyage toward a more genial climate, as 
they supposed. There was no island laid 
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down on the chart as being near their track, 
and, confident that they had plenty of sea- 
room, the look-outs had been fatally care- 
less. No danger was perceived until the 
ship was close upon it, and it was two late 
even to make an effort to alter her course, 
The “ Bucephale” had brought up at the 
northwestern angle of the island, at the very 
base of the terrible rock. Indeed, a flying 
jib-boom had struck the very tower itself, 
and the bowsprit was driven in upon the 
mass of rocks, while with the heave of two 
or three succeeding waves the whole fabric 
went to pieces, so gradually that no plan for 
saving life could be even thought of, much 
less carried out. There were four men 
clinging to the spar when first it drifted 
clear of the wreck, but my companion was 
the only one left when it reached the shore. 
The “ Bucephale ’’’s crew and officers num- 
bered a hundred and twenty men that night 
at sundown, and of all those we had every 
reason to think he was the sole survivor. 

I was about to tell him in return some- 
thing of my own story, and of the animals 
having deserted the island that night at 
about the same moment when his ship was 
dashed upon it. But my story was cut 
short at the beginning by a repetition of 
that horrible rumbling noise, this time 
louder than before, and accompanied by a 
sensible jarring of the earth underneath our 
feet. Obeying the first impulse as before, I 
dashed out-into the darkness, calling upon 
the Frenchman to follow. But the poor 
fellow, being wrapped up in blankets in- 
stead of his regular clothing, did not move 
quickly; and I had hardly gone two yards 
from the house when another shock, three 
times as heavy, set the earth rocking and 
quaking, and the shanty was thrown and 
fell with a crash to the ground, burying the 
unfortunate man in the wreck. 

Another swinging and rocking movement 
as it seemed of the whole island threw me 
off my feet, and I was again struggling in 
an icy bath, for a moment completely over- 
whelmed. I struck out with my feet, but 
touched no bottom, and rising to the sur- 
face, my hand touched something which 
proved to be the hatch of the French ship 
floating close at my side. Here indeed was 
a life-preserver which might give me a tem- 
porary respite from death. Throwing my 
breast upon it, and seizing one of the rings, 
I clung desperately to the little raft, and 
’ tossed about in the angry sea, floating I 
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knew not where. Pieces of the wood-work 
of the shanty floated near me, but I neither 
saw nor heard anything of poor Jerome 
Regnier, who had been respited from death 
just long enough to tell his story and ex- 
plain the fate of the corvette 

It was plain enough that under the opera- 
tion of volcanic changes the low part of the 
island had been completely submerged. But 
the higher and more rocky part had as yet 
undergone no change, and there away aloft 
stretched the horrible Phantom, as if gazing 
down, cold and stern, upon its dreadful 
work of human sacrifice. 

Chilled to my very bones, I closed my 
eyes in the exhaustion of despair, feeling 
inclined to court death rather than to at- 
tempt further efforts, though I still clung 
instinctively to the iron ring which [ had 
clutched in my left hand. But just then a 
rumbling explosion, which seemed to mount 
from the depths of the ocean up to the 
heights of heaven, sent the top of the pin- 
nacle into the air, and a jet of flame shot 
skyward from the Phantom’s head, illumi- 
nating sea and sky and all around where 
until now all had been in Egyptian dark- 
ness. The volume of flame increased, and 
showers of rocky fragments thrown up by 
the giant forces within were to be seen fall- 
ing with loud hissing and splashing into the 
sea around, 

I had not yet lost the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, for I found myself seizing upon a 
small piece of board, a fragment of my 
house, which was floating near, and used it 
as a paddle to force my raft further away 
from the immediate danger of destruction. 
But that strangedascination of which I have 
before spoken appeared to keep my eyes 
riveted upon the summit of the peak whence 
the flames issued. Soon a mass of rock 
tumbled away from a point a little way 
down from the top, or as it might be ex- 
pressed, just above the shoulders of the 
Phantom, making a new opening out of 
which another stream of fire issued. 

The effect was to my half-crazed senses 
more horrible than ever, for the monster, 
no longer sombre and stern in the gloom, 
but ghastly in the weird light, at once 
launching flaming missiles from the crown 
of his head and exhaling fiery breath from 
his mouth, had the appearance of holding 
high carnival over the graves of those who 
lay buried at his feet. I shuddered again 
as I thought of my six shipmates in the 
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cavern, and ‘of the-six ‘score French mari- 
ners resting in’watery graves. I closed my. 
eyes upon the bright glare, turned them 
away seaward, and opened them ‘upon —a 
ship! 

Yes, my own ship, the ‘‘ Diogenes,” her 
white sails plainly visible in the horrible 
light! I stood up on my ‘little raft and 
made all sorts of frantic signals with my 
paddie. I knew the very instant when I 
was discovered by those on board, for I saw 
them rush to lower away a boat, but I knew 
little more until some hours after I found 
myself comfortably stowed in my own bunk 
on’ board the old whaler.. I recalled my 
wandering senses; and went on deck to join 
my shipmates; but no island. was in sight, 
nothing but the vast gloomy expanse of sky 
and water. We sailed over'and over the 
spot yesterday occupied by Phantom Island. 
Where it had been submerged the ocean 
had a different hue, a tint of green merging 
with the darker color of the great deep, but 
there was no breaker, and our sounding-line 
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failed to reach: the’ Wotsom. |) A ‘few, frag+ 
ments of ‘the wrecked’ ship were |met-with, 
but nothing worth the delay of picking it 

When I arrived shome from that, voyage 
sent all this information.with my sworn 
affidavit to the French Minister of Marine, 
and thus settled beyond a doubt. the ques- 
tion coneerning the fate of the long-missing 
eorvette. Through this.channel 1 was made 
known to a brother of poor Jerome Regnier, 
and we exchanged letters. The hatch upon 
which I went to sea from Phantom Island 
when it sunk is still carefully preserved at 
my home, being the only remnant or relic 
of the ill-fated ‘‘.Bucephale.”’ The island 
stood just long enough to destroy. this noble 
ship with a hundred and twenty braye men, 
being itself in the. very throes of death 
when the wreck occurred, and the one sea- 
man who drifted ashore was indeed the only 
one left to tell the tale—literaliy to tell the 
tale, and nothing more. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS.—L 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


FROM THE DARDANELLES TO THE 
DANUBE, 

It has been our privilege, if such it can be 
called in our case, to be, for eighteen years, 
@ wanderer upon the earth’s surface, to 
have crossed nearly every sea and visited 
many lands. We have gazed at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, at the late Hotel de Ville and 
Colonne Vendome; and have looked across 
from Gibraltar’s top to the African coast. 
‘We have had many a stroll in the principal 
ports of the Mediterranean, where we were. 
allowed to look at very many skulls of St. 
Peter.and enough of the same poor, very- 
many-times-beheaded saint's bones to half 
fill St. George’s Hall in Liverpool. We 
have hunted in African forests and traded 
with caravans from the confines of the Great 
Sabara. We have spoken Hindostanee in 
British India; and we have passed many a 
night ina Kanacker’s hut on one or more 
islands of‘nearly every group in the Paeific. 
We-have: seen ‘things-which we liked, 
some: which we did net like; jooked 
compiaceatly at some, have been displeased 


by others. We have looked kindly at the 
women of the south of Ireland; have been 
pleased with those of England, whom we 
liked better than any in foreign lands; and 
we shall never forget the good, sound slap, 
which the Scotch lass gave us, in haying 
time, near Glasgow, because we said some- 
thing about her laddie which displeased her. 
We have always liked Scotch women since 
then. Good, hearty, strong, buxom, bonny 
lassies they are too, Be careful how you 
joke with one; for her slap, we assure you, 
is no joke at all. We have admired the 
way in which French women *‘ make a little 
goa long way;”’ have smiled at the sim- 
plicity of the short, stout, squarely built 
Dutch matrons; have been pleased with the 
blueeyes of the German women of ‘the 
Rhine valley. We were finally disappoint- 
ed in the Spanish Senoras whom we had'so 
often heard spoken of as the prettiest wo- 
men inthe world, and found, after all, that 
the prettiest whom we met had been 
** borm and bred in the United States.” 

It.is, therefore, very natural for ret 
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eall many scenes and national peculiarities 
which we have observed. Sometimes inci- 
dents here at home, some of them ludicrous, 
vividly awaken memories of half-forgotten 
events and cause us to mentally live over 
bygone days. 

From our window we now see, in a field 
opposite, a mangy dog, reduced almost to a 
skeleton, ravenously devouring some shreds 
of meat still clinging to a bone; and Con- 
stantinople appears in our mind’s eye with 
the Seraglio, Leander’s Tower, the masts of 
the shipping in the Golden Horn, which is 
studded with caiques darting in every direc- 
tion, the pontoon bridge, the Sultan’s palace, 
the mosques; and we see the bazaar, just as 
it looked in ‘‘ other days,’’ and the motley 
crowd which throngs the principal thorough- 
fares of the Mohammedan capital, These 
objects recall others seen before arriving at 
and after leaving the Golden Horn; and we 
are reviewing in our mind a panorama, 
painted in glowing colors beneath the bluest, 
the most clement of skies, extending from 
the Dardanelles tothe Danube. Nodescrip- 
tion of ours could do it justice. We shall 
not make the attempt. But we shall ask 
you to engage a stateroom, at our expense, 
and embark at once on board of the same 
steamer on which we sailed in November, 
1860—the ‘‘ Mavrocordatos,’”’ commanded 
by Captain George Hough, and belonging 
then to the now defunct ‘*‘ Greek and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Oompany”’—and 
look at it for yourself. 

We have left Athens, have passed through 
the northern half of the Grecian Archipela- 
go, and are approaching the Dardanelles, 
We have a Turk with us from Alexandria, 
whom we took on board at Malta, He has 
four wives with him, who are closely veiled 
and have a part of the quarter-deck allotted 
tothem. Their common husband has taken 
a stateroom for himself, but only a quartere 
deck passage for his Circassian wives. We 
cannot see their faces, but their bare arms 
and hands are finely shaped and plump, 
They have, however, marred their beauty 
by staining their finger-nails with Sienna. 
Their stockingless feet are small, symmetri- 
cally shaped and encased in tiny little slip- 
pers in fanciful colors. Through the open- 
ing in their veils, we discover jet black, 
sparkling éyes, with which they dart side 
glances at us whenever they think they are 
unobsetved. Their lord never seems to 


“notice them, but listlessly lolis about the 
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poop smoking a pipe with a reed stem about 
a yard long. 

We are in the Dardanelles going at full 
speed; and we notice the forts on each side, 
their big-mouthed guns, which point to- 
wards us, and the huge marble shots piled 
here and there at regular intervals. We 
pass lovely gardens, quaint looking build- 
ings; and we perceive avenues, along which 
veiled women can be seen leisurely moving. 
We realize that we are indeed in the East; 
and finally the engine stops. As the vessel 
loses her heading, a boat is lowered and 
manned to take the second officer on shore 
to pay the official, at one of the forts on the 
Asiatic side, the dues or toll which foreign 
vessels pay on their way through. When 
the boat nears the shore, several officers 
show themselves and also a few ill-clad sol- 
diers in baggy trousers and coarse blouses. 
The officers are very pompous and endeavor 
to show their importance. They ask many 
useless questions, and do all in their power 
to make one believe that they are conferring 
a very great favor in allowing the vessel to 
proceed up to her destination. The usual 
formalities are complied with, the boat re- 
turns to the vessel, it is hung to its davits, 
the order, ‘Full speed ahead!” is passed 
down to the engine room, and the vessel is 
again speeding on her way to the Propontis. 
Here we are in broader waters, and there is 
no opportunity to observe objects on shore, 
But time passes swiftly—we have plenty to 
amuse us on board, and we have no time to 
get lonesome. The next morning, we are 
on deck early—four o’clock—and the chief 
officer, who is a great talker, succeeds in 
drawing us into aconversation. We natur- 
ally speak of the objects we have last seen, 
and soon get to talking about our fellow-pas- 
sengers and particularly of the Circassian 
women, who are sound asleep near us, un- 
der a sail, arranged as a tent to protect them 
from the dew. We express a desire to see 
their faces; and the chief officer promises 
to give us an opportunity to do so as soon 
as the men come aft to wash the poop. By 
the time we have finished sipping our coffee, 
the boatswain comes up on the poop with 
his men, carrying buckets, scrubbing brush- 
es and everything necessary for thoroughly 
washing the deck, The chief officer gives 
him a few directions, in an undertone, and 
winks at us, as his inferior answers, “Ay, 
ay, sir?’ and stations his men round the 
sail, which covers the sleepers. At a word 
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from him, they draw the sail aside, uncov- 
ering the women, who scream faintly and 
pretend to look for their veils to cover their 
faces. They seem to be in no hurry about 
it though, and allow us to look at them as 
much as we please, smiling and looking at 
us full in the face, that we may have a good 
opportunity todo so. Their bedding, &c., 
is all removed where it will not be in danger 
of getting wet, while the men are washing 
the deck, before they get their faces covered 
again. Always, after this, while on board 
and whenever they get an opportunity to do 
so unseen by our Turk, they draw their 
veils aside to allow us to look at them, We 
confess that, after the first sight, we were 
never very curioustoseethemagain. Their 
faces, being almost constantly veiled, had 
an unwholesome paleness; and we preferred, 
after that, to see them covered. 

It is two o’clock P.M.; and we are ap- 
proaching the Bosphorus. The passengers 
are all either actively packing up the few 
things they have in their staterooms, or 
leaning over the rail with their eyes fixed 
on the tops of the minarets, which are com- 
mencing to appear. The scene now rapidly 
changes. Minaret after minaret, dome af- 
ter dome appears inp dazzling whiteness 
agaiust the background of blue, cloudless 
sky; aud, as we approach and other objects 
appear, the scene gradually increases in 
splendor, and we fancy that we are gazing 
on one of those many pictures of fairy land, 
of which, in our childhood, we used to read. 
Presently we discover the Seraglic, and, fur- 
ther ahead, Leander’s Tower, a small white 
column at the entrance to the Golden Horn; 
and, as we approach the latter, the grounds 
of the Sultan’s palace, on the further side, 
gradually appear, and then the palace itself. 

Finally the helm is put to starboard; and 
' the vessel bears up, passes Leander’s Tower, 
and is in the Golden Horn, where she an- 
chors in the place allotted to large steamers, 
about half way up from a point, abreast of 
the palace, to the pontoon bridge, which 
crosses just above the custom-house. Ina 
short time the boarding officer comes along- 
side, and, in good English, asks the custom- 
ary questions. All the formalities of the 
port are complied with, and we can all land 
in the morning. 

It is about four o’clock P.M. The sun is 
not uncomfortably warm, and the Golden 
Horn presents a lively scene, Vessels of 
various nationalities are loading and dis- 


charging, but the English flag predominates 
among them. Between us and the Seraglio 
there is a Turkish sloop-of-war; and there 
is also, riding within the Horn, a British 
line-of-battle ship. We cannot help com- 
paring the two; and the Englishman gains 
by the contrast, Nevertheless the Turk 
presents a better appearance than we had 
expected. But it lacks that trim look, that 
indescribable something, which always 
pleases a nautical eye, and which is every- 
where apparent on board of the English- 
man. Even our chief officer appears some- 
what surprised at the Turk’s appearance, 
condescends to say that he thinks she is 
commanded by a smart officer; and when 
asked how, in that case, he accounts for 
the want of trimness in her appearance, he 
replies, 

**Our vessel is manned by sailors; but 
that barbarian is manned by ‘ lubbers,’ ” 

The caiques, which we see, look in what 
direction we will, attract a great share of 
our attention. They all have a picturesque, 
novel appearance; and their crews display 
much skill at their_oars. Some are richly, 
sumptuvusly decorated; their crews are in 
fanciful uniforms, and pull a long, steady 
stroke. Their stern-sheets are surmounted 
by rich canopies, under which we discover 
not only turbaned Turks indolently reclin- 
ing, but also, here and there, representa- 
tives of other nationalities. They are all 
well manned by numerous crews. Conse- 
quently they glide over the water with great 
rapidity; and their number makes the scene 
a lively one indeed, As we look across to- 
ward the Seraglio we admire the profusion of 
rich green foliage in the gardens of this 
home of the Sultan’s wives and concubines. 
To the right we discover the minaret and 
dome of St. Sophia; and looking up stream 
we see the bridge crowded by a throng of 
people in every conceivable costume, 

As the day advances to its close, the min- 
arets, tipped with gold, and the domes of 
the mosques become resplendent in the re- 
flected rays of the setting sun; and the 
scene, from our anchorage, is certainly the 
most magnificent we ever beheld, Caiques 
and other boats are leisurely returning; and 
a gradually increasing stillness reigns all 
around. The crowd on the bridge lessens; 
and, as darkness creeps on, the Chinese lan- 
terns, carried by the foot passengers, illu- 
minate the structure from end toend. The 
moon rises, and the stillness of the night is 
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undisturbed, save by the occasional splash 
of the oars of some ship’s boat returning to 
its vessel, or the merry songs of sailors on 
their way back to their ships after a day’s 
liberty. At length all is quiet on the Gold- 
en Horn; and we retire to rest assured that 
the Moslem’s capital is a terrestrial paradise. 

We are up before daybreak. The same 
stillness reigns, as the night before, when 
we retired. .There is a light, refreshing 
breeze blowing from the west; and the tem- 
perature of the air is about that of a fine 
spring morning here at home; we can do 
without an overcoat, though a light one 
would not be uncomfortable. Day breaks; 
and the cries of the watches on board of the 
ships, calling up the crews to wash decks, 
are re-echoed from side to side. Presently 
the sound of the force-pumps and the splash- 
ing of water on the decks reaches us from 
the nearest ships, soon followed by the 
creaking of tackle, as preparations are made 
to commence the day’s work. At length 
the day has fairly begun and seems to be 
ushered in by an incessant shouting on 
shore. The sun is already comfortably 
warm, the crowd on the bridge is gradually 
increasing in number; and, at eight o’clock, 
the Golden Horn presents the same lively 
scene as the day before; caiques, and boats 
of every other description, are darting in all 
directions; and the flags of nearly every 
nation are unfurled to the breeze. Every- 
thing looks gay and full of life. The mov- 
ing masses on the bridge seem happy, as 
they jostle by each other; the cries of the 
laborers, which reach us, have a cheerful 
tone; and, surely, there cannot be an un- 
happy being within a radius of fifty miles 
from us. We are anxious to land in this 
earthly paradise, to have a taste of that 
bliss which seems to reign everywhere; and 
we accordingly take a hasty breakfast and 
get in the boat which leaves at once and 
lands us at the custom-house. Bearded and 
turbaned officers, in baggy trousers, stare at 
us as we pass through to the street, which 
leads along the wharves, and at once find 
ourselves lost in a dirty, screaming crowd 
of people, who jostle by us in the most un- 
ceremonious manner possible, in a dirty, 
nasty, muddy, narrow, ill-paved street, the 
houses, or rather the shanties, of which seem 
ready to topple over upon us. Every one 
seems to be bellowing out at the top of his 
voice; and, above all this tumult, the 
“ Whoar-r-r-r!”” of the porters, staggering 
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under their loads, rings out distinctly. The 
absence of teams strikes us at once. Ves- 
sels are discharging heavy packages of mer- 
chandise, which are all carried by porters to 
the warehouses. Large casks slung to the 
middle of poles, resembling smal] studding- 
sail booms, which bend under the weight 
suspended to them, are thus carried long 
distances by two men, who keep up an in- 
cessant shouting to warn people of their 
coming, that they may get out of their way. 
Turning to the left from the custom-house, 
we elbow our way to the bridge, and find 
that there, at its end, most boats land their 
passengers, We move aside out of the 
crowd to watch the throng passing to and 
fro. Atthe landing itself, where we are, 
there are about twenty porters, with little 
chairs slung on their backs; and as fast as 
any one lands, they all rush and offer their 
services to carry trunks or anything else 
which he may have with him. Having got 
a ‘* job,” they start with their load on their 
back, the chair referred to supporting it in 
its position, and go so fast as to make it 
difficult for their patrons to keep up with 
them. We soon come to the conclusion, 
which we have never altered, that the best 
porters, they who carry the heaviest loads, 
are at Constantinople. From our position 
we have a good view of the multitude cross- 
ing the bridge, and can look on undisturbed. 

lt is a crowd such as one never sees any- 
where else. Representatives of every na- 
tion and tribe pass us, and every language 
is heard. Here is a knot of individuals who 
look familiar to us. They have fanciful 
turbans and gowns, which remind us of 
Calcutta and Madras—they are Moslems 
from India. Who are these wearing such 
enormous turbans and such singular varie- 
gated plated gowns? A second look tells us 
they are Bokharans. Our attention is at- 
tracted to people with very round faces and 
extremely small noses, whom our guide— 
we have just engaged one—tells us are Tar- 
tars from the Crimea. We see Malays and 
Africans. Among the latter, we even find 
Jollofs, Mandingos, Serra-oulis and a few 
Foulahs, who all swear, in loud tones, by 
prophets. How did they get here? There 
are also many Arabs dressed in bright 
color, bare-legged Tunisians in silk gowns, 
and Circassians in multitudes. 

We finally move on across the bridge, and 
when about half-way over, are overtaken by 
a carriage, the only vehicle of any kind 
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which we have seen. It is evidently of En- 
glish manufacture, and is drawn by a pair 
of really very fine horses, It is driven by a 
very fat negro, and occupied by a little 
veiled lady with very small black eyes shin- 
ing through the opening in her veil. She 
is probably the possessor of the twentieth 
or thirtieth part—perhaps a smaller portion 
—of ahusband. We have seen enough of 
her, we know of what a sickly, unwhole- 
some paleness her face is; and we do not, 
like those other unbelievers near us, en- 
deavor to keep in such a position as to en- 
able us to look right into the carriage. As 
we reach the other end of the bridge, we 
perceive that the condition of the streets is 
better than in the Greek quarter, which we 
have left. This is because they are in less 
want of repairs. They are just as badly 
paved as on the other side. They are just 
as dirty, and are habited by the same kind 
of mangy, bony, hungry dog, which we 
shall soon have to notice. Our time is 
limited; we can only stroll to the bazaar, of 
which we have read so much; and ahead, 
as we go, we fancy that we can smell the 
otto of roses which we are to purchase. In 
less than fifteen minutes after leaving the 
bridge, we enter a narrow, wet avenue, on 
each side of which there is a row of low— 
well, let us call them shops—in nearly every 
one of which a Turk sits cross-legged, smok- 
ing his pipe and listlessly looking at those 
who happen to be immediately in front of 
him; he never seems to take the trouble to 
look, either to the right or left, at any per- 
son or thing. This is the bazaar, the fa- 
mous bazaar of which we had always had 
an exaggerated idea; and which is, in truth, 
but a group of small, low-studded shops, 
which in England and here would be called 
booths, arranged in rows, like the stalls of 
a market, between which are foot-ways— 
called, by some, avenues—which are not 
more than thirty feet wide, and always 
more or less muddy. There is a sameness 
about all of these shops, as we shall call 
them; and as we stroll through the whole 
bazaar, we find that after one has seen the 
first few of them, he has, so to speak, seen 
the whole. As we pass along, we examine 
not only the shops but also the buyers; and 
we find, among the latter, as many classes, 
nations, and creeds represented as in the 
streets. But we find more women—we 
scarcely saw any in the street—and we soon 
find black ones, uglier than any we ever 


saw on the banks of the Congo, They too 
are veiled, lest any, save their lord, should 
be tempted by their beauty. We even find 
women here who are not veiled; and we do 
look at them, There are here a few of 
many nations; one or two French, and the 
like number of English, Italian, Spanish, 
German and even American women. We 
need not say, who, among them all, ap- 
peared to the best advantage. 

We go through the whole bazaar, looking 
at, carelessly examining what appears, al- 
most, as the repetition of the same things; 
for all these shops seem to have very nearly 
the same supply. We stop before what 
looks to us the best of them; and the cross- 
legged, smoking Turk, who presides, does 
not even deign to notice us. We even take 
up and examine a few vials of perfume; and 
still he sits smoking most unconcernedly, 
and remains the same picture of immobility 
and sans souci. And now as we stand be- 
fore this particular shop, which is, substan- 
tially, the same as all of them, let us take 
out our note-books, and write therein, for 
the benefit of our friends, how it appears to 
us. 

Our Turk’s shop has its whole front open, 
and appears to us to be hardly more than 
twelve feet square. There isa fancy mat 
ou the floor, on which our taciturn friend 
sits cross-legged; and his stock in trade is 
arranged on each side and behind him on 
shelves. It consists of perfumes, dry goods 
and fancy articles. He also has a small 
but well-varied assortment of cutlery; and 
he can, without rising from his mat, reach 
nearly everything in hisestablishment. We 
never saw so much crowded in so small a 
space before. The presiding genius of the 
place is, in himself, a study. It is difficult 
to describe him. He is above the medium 
height and rather corpulent. Imagine such 
a being, and dress him in baggy trousers 
and loose white gown. Place him, cross- 
legged on a mat, with a red fez on his head, 
Then surround the latter with an ample 
white turban, place the amber mouth-piece 
of the flexible stem of an ornamented Turk- 
ish pipe in his mouth, set him a smoking, 
making him, at the same time, fix his dull, 
sunken eyes on something directly in front 
of him, and you will have a tolerable pic- 
ture of the average Turkish bazaar shop- 
keeper. 

We ask him, through our guide, who also 
serves us as an interpreter, for some otto of 
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roses; and, without a word, he reaches to 
one of his shelves, and taking a few dimin- 
utive vials from it, places them before us, 
These vials are what are generally called 
* finger vials,’’ and are three or four inches 
long and about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, outside measurement. They ap- 
pear to a stranger to hold nearly an ounce, 
but owing to the thickness of the glass, only 
hold from two to two and a half drams, A 
** harmless deception”? learned from Chris- 
tians! We buy several of these little vials, 
and are assured by the seller that they con- 
tain as good a quality of perfume as the 
sample, which he has shown us in exactly 
the same kind of vial, and which is really 
very good and of extra strength. We at 
length go away with our otto of roses and a 
few more articles which we have bought. 
We each have, also, a rat’s tail, such as 
everybody, our Turk says, buys to put in 
his trunk to scent his clothes. These tails 
are a little bushy, and have a very strong 
smell of musk, which they retain for a long 
time. 

In returning, we find the streets as crowd- 
ed as ever. It seems as though all the peo- 
ple here pass their time patrolling them. 
We elbow our way back across the bridge, 
as we came, reach the landing place at the 
other end, and tarry there to again survey 
the crowd, which is ever passing and repass- 
ing, and which we never tire observing. 
As we sit here, and muse over what we 
have just seen in our ramble in the Otto- 
man metropolis, we cannot help feeling 
somewhat disappointed. As we gaze at 
it from our steamer we were enchanted by 
its sight; but the moment we stepped on 
its horrid pavement, we were disenchanted. 
The reality is the very opposite of what in 
our imagination we had pictured it; and the 
conclusion forces itself upon us, that if one 
wishes to depart well pleased from Constan- 
tinople, he must not land, but content him- 
self with looking at it from the deck of his 
vessel at her anchorage in the Golden Horn. 
Then indeed it seems a paradise; and he 
can depart imagining that he has been very 
near indeed to the most blissful spot on 
earth. The reality presents to us an ill-kept 
city, which naturally occupies a most favor- 
able geographical position, but ill-paved 
and even filthy. The only scavengers seem 
to be the dogs, which are innumerable, and 
are born, live and die in the streets, They 
are invariably the most miserable of curs, 
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most of them of a rusty, dirty yellow, all 
skin and bones, mangy, and apparently half 
starved and ready to devour all the offal 
thrown in the streets, It is said that par- 
ticular dogs have their own portions of the 
city, from which they must not stray at their 
peril; that, if one has the temerity to ven- 
ture to trespass.on a neighboring street, he 
is at once pounced upon and devoured 
by those of the place upon which he has 
intruded. They do not notice the multi- 
tude, which constantly passes and repasses, 
They lie down unconcernedly, wherever 
they may be, and never attempt to get out 
of the way of the passengers. Incredible 
as it may seem, they are never trampled 
upon; and the crowds, which pass, either 
step over them or turn aside to proceed on 
their way. But our steamer has just hoist- 
ed a signal to call us on board; and we 
must embark to proceed up the Bosphorus 
to the Black Sea. We do so without regret, 
We prefer to gaze, from the deck, upon 
what appears to be the most beautiful spot 
of the inhabited earth, to remaining on 
shore under the nauseating influences of 
the reality. We shall never see a mangy, 
half-starved cur again, without being re- 
minded of the chief city of the believers in 
the Alcoran. 

We repair on board, and sit musing upon 
what we have seen on shore, until our rev- 
ery is interrupted by the order to “ man the 
windlass,”” We then pace the deck till we 
are under way. Presently the anchor is 
“weighed and catted,” the order “‘ Easy 
ahead!’ is passed down to the engine room, 
the helm is put ‘“‘ hard-a-starboard;’ and 
our steamer makes a long sweep, is again 
speeding under a full head of steam, and is 
soon fairly on its way, hugging the Euro- 
pean side, up the Bosphorus, The scene 
here surpasses that of the Dardanelles. The 
shore is lined with Turkish villas and gar- 
dens, which, in the distance at least, have 
an appearance of surpassing beauty. Every 
dwelling appears to be the home of happi- 
ness, A certain quietness reigns over all, 
and gives the whole scene an air of. repose. 
Ever and anon we see long files of veiled 
women in white leisurely moving along in 
regular order, as though their movements 
were regulated by a governing spirit among 
them; for they move with all the precision 
of soldiers, and finally disappear among the 
trees or into some one of the many white 
villas, which appear, from our position, so 
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beautiful, but which, after our late experi- 
ence, we believe to be no better than the 
greater part of the houses which we saw 
while strolling through the streets of Con- 
stantinople. But, beautiful as the scene 
really is on the Bosphorus, there is a same- 
ness about it, which soon tires. We have 
sat for hours gazing at less beautiful scenes 
without becoming weary; for, every length 
our vessel went, something new and unex- 
pected appeared, and the constantly vary- 
ing picture kept our curiosity alive. East- 
ern scenery, though surpassingly beautiful, 
is almost monotonous; it soon fails to inter- 
est one; satiety speedily follows after the 
first sight. 

We enter the Black Sea at nightfall, and 
the course is given to the helmsman for the 
mouth of the Danube. Nothing unusual 
transpires on the way, and, upon our arri- 
val at Soulinele, preparations are at once 
made for taking in a cargo of grain, which 


is brought down the river, and out to the 
roadstead, in steam tenders, and there tran- 
shipped on board the ocean steamers of the 
company. We make arrangements for a 
hunting excursion, and intend afterwards 
to go up the river to Galatz. 

But we have exceeded our limits, and we 
must part for the present. We would fain 
linger, and, with you, study, on our way 
back, Turkey and the Turks. As we take 
our leave, the Golden Horn lies before us 
with its shipping, its caiques, and the mul- 
titudes who crowd the bridge—even the 
dogs are remembered. All these objects 
suggest thoughts concerning those fatalists, 
who possess the most delightful corner of 
Europe, with whom nothing takes place as 
the natural effect of any cause or causes 
conspiring together to produce it—with 
whom, in a word, everything simply hap- 
pens, nothing is caused, 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


I have mixed with my fellow-men of 
every sort, condition, or degree. I have 
penetrated and moved among the miscella- 
neous multitude between Charing Cross 
and Palace Yard, and I have taken careful 
note of the far more select assemblage 
which has waited to welcome royalty from 
and along the Mall to the Horse Guards. I 
have been invited to drink out of huge 
pewter pots, with whose contents little 
knots of thirsty souls have beguiled the 
tedious waiting-time. I have noticed the 
admirable temper of the populace, and the 
perfect order which has been maintained— 
thanks quite as much to the crowd itself as 
to the mounted myrmidons of Captain Har- 
ris, and the dragoons, who have varied 
agreeably the sombre monotony of the civil- 
ian garb, with scarlet and white, gleaming 
helmet, and resplendent cuirass. More 
than this: I have been a spectator of several 
false alarms, have heard more than once 
the cry raised, “‘ Here she comes!’ when 
the royal cortege was not yet in view, and 
have been well-nigh deafened by the ringing 
cheer which has been the prompt sequel of 
the mendacious shout. Let methink. Yes, 
there is no mistake. Conspicuous among 


these demonstratively loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, carried away by that irresistible 
contagion of loyal enthusiasm which a great 
crowd communicates, was the terrible re- 
publican who is now shaking his finger at 
Buckingham Palace —the democratic fire- 
brand of the discussion forum, the modern 
apostle of Marat and Tem Paine. Look on 
this picture and on this! Surely I think 
the contrast between the demeanor of my 
friend, in the morning and the afternoon of 
the same day, may point a useful lesson. 
It is this: that in England loyalty is a prac- 
tical and all-controlling force; disloyalty, at 
the worst, an unsubstantial and melodra- 
matic sentiment. 

We carry with us, let the lady or gentle- 
man whom I am addressing understand, a 
ticket, conferred upon us by the hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and entitling us 
to a place in the House of Peers on the 
opening of Parliament by Her Majesty. 
Called upon, by an endless series of police- 
men and other officials, to show our cre- 
dentials, we emerge into Palace Yard, and so 
thread our way through a dense mass of 
human beings into Westminster Hall. Up 
the flight of stone stairs, sharp to the left, 
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then up a few more stairs, and we are in 
the lobby, which is a sort of vestibule to 
both Houses of Parliament. Here there are 
more men and women, occupying the little 
space between the marble effigies of the po- 
litical worthies of England. An apoplectic-* 
looking old lady fans herself with a pocket- 
handkerchief under the shadow of Mr. Pitt, 
who guards the entrance on the right hand. 
A weak curate shrugs his shoulders and 
blinks his eyes, while above him is the sub- 
stantial form of Charles James Fox, with 
its protuberant stomach, outstretched fin- 
ger, and genially smiling face. Midway be- 
tween the counterfeit presentments of 
Burke and Grattan is a gentleman who ap- 
pears to be taking some furtive refreshment 
from a pocket-pistol; while the chivalrous 
figure of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, 
at the other end of the lobby, is the centre 
of a wondering group of perspiring agricul- 
turists. 

Amid brilliant bursts of February sun- 
shine, and after more examination of tick- 
ets, I arrive at last at the bottom of the 
stairs which are to conduct me to my post 
in the House of Lords. Interrogated first 
by a gentleman who might easily be mis- 
taken for an elderly diplomatist in evening 
dress, but who is one of the lower officials 
of the House, and secondly by a policeman, 
who talks about peers in an indifferent and 
contemptuous manner, | mount the stairs 
leading to the reporters’ and the strangers’ 
galleries. At the door of the former I am 
confronted by a venerable and familiar 
figure. He is, in point of faci, the janitor 
of the limited space set apart'n the cham- 
ber of our hereditary legistors for the gen- 
tlemen of the press. The peculiarity of this 
aged functionary, who, no doubt, firmly 
believes himself to be an integral part of 
the British Constitution, is that it takes 
him exactly five years to remember a name 
or to recognize a face, and that, however 
indisputable their claim, he considers it 
part of his duty to regard all applicants for 
admission to the place over which he pre- 
sides as impostors. From the carious way 
in which he examines my ticket, he would 
appear to think that I have deliberately 
forged the signature of Lord Aveland. He 
looks on the document with more thah 
suspicion; investigates it through his spec- 
tacles; shakes his head; says he hopes it is 
all right; stares me hard in the face; asks 
me whether he has not seen me before, and 


finally inquires my patronymic. He thinks 


he does know the name, consents to accept. 


my ticket, and so I am permitted to pass in. 
It is exceedingly improbable that the 
building in which we now are has ever wit- 
nessed so brilliant or interesting a sight. 
The decoratige portions of the House of. 
Lords, if somewhat barbaric in their splen- 
dor, are superbly rich and handsome. But 
they require a much larger supply of light 
than they usually receive in the month of 
February to be seen to advantage, Today 
the sun does what a winter sun has seldom 
done before: it lights up the whole splendid. 
structure and exercises its influence upon 
the assembled crowd; it inspires the whole 
scene with a lively and cheerful animation,, 
Lord Redesdale has not yet made his ap- 
pearance; but the present aspect of the 
peers’ chamber irresistibly suggests the pro- 
test which that genial nobleman lodged 
some years ago against the admission of 
ladies to the galleries of the House, on the 
ground that they immade the place look like a 
casino; a remark which elicited from Lord 
Granville the reply that his noble friend 
was a greater authority than he could pre- 
tend to be himself on the subject of such 
haunts. ‘‘ The jadies in Parliament” isa 
vision which is literally fulfilled today. 
Above, below, around, the ladies predomi- 
nate. Not only do they fill the galleries 
usually devoted to their fair presence, they 
have seized, and rise, tier on tier, in the 
strangers’ gallery, and are gradually filling 
the body of the House itself. Presently an 
hereditary legislator in the black frock-coat 
of every-day life looks in at the door; dis- 
appears; re-appears, not unabashed, clad in 
the ermine and scarlet robes of his order. 
Surely that noble lord who has just entered 
thus attired—and who, having first peram- 
bulated the chambers with a jaunty stride, 
and examined with an air of surprise the 
benches, backless for the occasion and for 
the better economy of space—is none other 
than the distinguished author, whose pas 
sion for paradox is almost equal to his gift 
of poetry? But today the statesman and 
the bard are merged in the squire of dames, 
and the noble author of many. delightful 
lyrics assumes the functions of a master of 
theceremonies. At first he is almost alone; 
presently comes. a second noble lord, and 
then a third, then more noble lords, and yet 
more, till the House is fairly full of scar! 
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It is now past one o’clock. As I look 
right opposite me through the two doors on 
either side of the throne, at the other end 
of the House, I can clearly descry the pass- 
ing and repassing of multitudinous robes, 
the waving of plumes, the flashing of dia- 
monds. In the last ten minytes a decided 
change has come over the scene below me. 
As in the galleries, so in the benches in the 
body of the House, the ladies bave taken 
their seats, all of them in evening dress, 
enveloped in opera-cloaks. The peers are 
at last gradually bringing themselves to an 
anchor, and the buzz of conversation, 
though not yet hushed, perceptibly subsides. 
The lords spiritual, in black satin and white 
lawn, have also come; but they are not in 
their accustomed place on the right of the 
woolsack. The episcopal benches are in 
fact given up for the nonce, partly to ladies, 
partiy to ambassadors; and the bishops are 
relegated to the seats arranged for the occa- 
sion in front of the woolsack. The casual 
observer might now say that the capacities 
of the Ilouse are exhausted. Lord Aveland, 
dressed, not in the robe and ermine of a 
peer, but in the Windsor uniform, walks 
once or twice round, to see whether any 
additional seats can be found. He has 
scarcely completed his last circuit when 
there suddenly falls a momentary silence of 
interest and suspense on the assemblage. 
Who are they that come in scarlet and pur- 
ple robes, reaching from head to foot, and 
spangled with buttous of gold and vermil- 
ion, suggestive of something between Ro- 
man cardinals and the heroes and heroines 
of the willow-plate pattern? His Serene 
Excellency the Chinese Ambassador and 
suite. Of the latter some are told off tothe 
galleries up-stairs, while four take their 
places on the episcopal benches. No appa- 
rition of the kind has been witnessed before 
in either chamber of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and the select society 
which fills the House of Lords proceeds to 
devour the legates from the Celestial Em- 
pire with its gaze. If it were possible that 
this society did so far forget itself, I should 
be tempted to say that the first sight of the 
Chinese Envoy and his satellites provoked 
a distinct laugh. Be that as it may, the 
illustrious mandarins cared for none of these 
things, and examined with evident interest 
and amusement everything around them, 
while, to all appearance, remaining sub- 
limely unconscious that they were the ob- 


jects whatever of any curiosity them- 
selves, 

Twenty minutes to two. The members 
of the corps diplomatique have taken their 
places. Russian, Austrian, German, Turk- 
‘sh, and French representatives have chat- 
ted pleasantly and interchanged jokes—as if 
war were a word unknown in the vocabu- 
lary of modern civilization, and the Eastern 
Question had no kind of existence. Musu- 
rus Pasha has been greeted with. every 
show of cordiality by high-church bishops 
and other Turkish politicians; and the se- 
vere simplicity of the costume of the United 
States minister, who wears a plain black 
coat, unadorned by one of those orders with 
which the breasts of his companions are 
ablaze, has evidently been noticed, and is as 
plainly being discussed by feminine critics. 
Behold! another burst of color. The judges 
in a body, headed by Chief Baron Kelly, 
have trooped in. Butis thereroom? Yes; 
they can just be squeezed in, close to the 
woolsack, the normal occupant of which is 
on the point of entering. It wants just ten 
minutes to two, and, before I see the Lord 
Chancellor himself, I catch the giitter of 
the mace-bearer in front of him. His lord- 
ship, as he takes his seat, evidently finds it 
a tight fit; but he makes himself as com- 
fortable as circumstances will allow, and 
chats easily with his neighbors, clerical, 
legal, and lay. 

Seven minutes more have elapsed, it is 
three minutes to two toa second; an officer, 
habited in black, whispers something into 
the ear of Lord Cairns, who rises with 
stately deliberation, and when his attend- 
ant has shouldered before him the emblem 
of his high office, vanishes through the open 
door on the left of the throne. We all 
know now what is the next stage in the 
proceedings, and no great effort of imagina- 
tion does it require to picture the scene 
which is being enacted outside the Houses 
of Parliament; the flutter of white hand- 
kerchiefs which has greeted the Queen in 
her progress down Whitehall, the plaudits 
rung forth from thousands of lungs, the 
welcome of the Prince of Wales, and the 
keen satisfaction experienced by the Prime 
Minister with a reception almost as hearty 
as that accorded to the Heir Apparent him- 
self—these things I know, rather than actu- 
ally hear. What at the present moment I 
can hear is the low buzz of anticipatory 
talk, and the distant braying of trumpets. 
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I know what these far-off sounds mean— 
that the Queen of the realm is now close at 
hand, and that the crowning ceremony of 
the day will not be delayed many minutes, 
Presently the door on the right of the 
throne, recently shut for a few minutes, is 
flung open, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales—the former wearing a peer’s robe— 
enter. But here, be it noticed, His Royal 


Highness has an exceedingly difficult task 


to perform. Between the woolsack and the 
throne—the latter usually protected by a 
railing—there is, in the normal condition of 
the House of Lords, an interval of some 
twenty feet. Today the woolsack has been 
drawn back to within almost an arm’s 
length of the royal seat, and quite close to 
its steps. Notice, therefore, especially the 
skill with which the Prince guides his con- 
sort through this narrow channel, deposit- 
ing her finally on the woolsack, with her 
back to the Chancellor, and himself if a 
chair on the rightof athrone. Meanwhile, 
lords, ladies, and commoners have all stood 
up to greet the future King and Queen of 
England. Now behold the six pursuivants, 
brave in gold and purple; the four heralds, 
in gold and crimson; the equerries and 
grooms in waiting, in number six more: 
these head the royal procession. Those two 
gentlemen who follow, clad in the ordinary 
uniform, black and gold, of the royal heuse- 
hold, are the Comptroller and Treasurer, 
Lord Henry Somerset and Lord Henry 
Thynne. The middle-aged, erect gentle- 
man, in the attire of the Queen’s aide-de- 
camp, is the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don. Next to him are Colonel Clifford, 
usher of the Black Rod, in a suit of mourn- 
ing, and Garter King-at-Arms, in a gorgeous 
panoply of gold. The Earl-Marshal and the 
Lord Great Chamberlain follow; and last, 
immediately before the Queen, comes, in 
his peer’s robes, the Prime Minister, Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. Aloft he carries that 
which is miscalled the sword, and should 
rather be described as the scabbard, of state. 
His face is perfectly expressionless; his step 
deliberate; not a single muscle in his arm, 
considerable as the tension must be, appears 
to move, 

But before the Prime Minister has as- 
sumed his place on the left of the throne, 
an effect of indescribable brilliance has 
been witnessed. Her Majesty is now in- 
side the House of Lords, Immediately on 
her first entrance the whole company stand 


up. The ladies had previously been ob- 
served to be submitting their opera-cloaks 
to some mysterious operation; and simul- 
taneously, at the instant that they rose 
from their seats, their mantles descended 
from their shoulders, and displayed a glori- 
ous “ gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls ”’ 
and flashing of diamonds. Her Majesty 
has now traversed the strait already de- 
scribed past the woolsack, has shaken hands 
with the Prince of Wales, and has taken 
her seat on the throne with the ermine robe 
thrown over it. On her left are the Prin- 
cesses Louise and Beatrice. The Lord 
Chancellor stands on the right of the Queen, 
and next to him is the Marquis of Winches- 
ter—whose personal appearance is remark- 
able as being very strongly suggestive of 
the type of Englishman seen on the French 
stage—bearing the Cap of Maintenance on 
a cushion of crimson velvet. The whole 
space about the throne is densely thronged 
with peers, holding various offices. 

Very slightly does Her Majesty, after 
taking her seat, incline her head. The sig- 
nal is, however, quite intelligible, and is 
interpreted aright. The company once 
more seat themselves, but the ladies do not 
resume their opera-cloaks, Amid a breath- 
less silence Black Rod approaches the royal 
presence, and at once retires, His mission 
is to summon the House of Commons to the 
bar of the Peers. Nothing could be more 
impressive than the absolute stillness which 
now prevails. Her Majesty sits motionless 
asastatue, The Prince of Wales is equally 
stilland silent. Lord Beaconsfield does not 
relax a line of his countenance. This sin- 
gular suspense lasts for five minutes, Black 
Rod returns, and in the twinkling of an eye 
there comes the sound as of a mighty rush- 
ing wind. Nearer it gets, and nearer. It 
is Her Majesty’s faithful Commons. The 
officers of the House have found it just 
possible to keep back, by a rather compli- 
cated machinery of ropes and barriers, the 
concourse, till the Speaker and the Leader 
of the House have taken their place in the 
reserved box behind the bar, at the side im- 
mediately opposite the throne. But after 
that comes the deluge; and the expedient 
of the “‘ballot,’’ instituted ostensibly for 
the purpose of preventing a crush on these 
occasions, breaks down lamentably. The 
whole thing is a wild stampede, and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, as they 
flock into the presence of their sovereign, 
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remind one of nothing more than a herd of 
undergraduates wildly rushing into the 
Sheldonian Theatre on Commemoration 
Day. But order is restored, and there is 
once again adeep silence. The Lord Chan- 
cellor makes an obeisance to his royal mis- 
tress, and presents to her a paper—the 
Queen’s Speech. But Her Majesty very 
slightly shakes her head, on which Lord 
Cairns, drawing himself up to his full 
height, retains the document, spreads it 
open, and begins to read it in a tone audible 
throughout the entire chamber. This oc- 
cupies as nearly as possible ten minutes. 
Her Majesty then leaves the throne, and 
passes from the House with the same cere- 
mony that accompanied herentrance. The 
pent-up torrent of general talk again bursts 
forth, the company begin to disperse, the 
kaleidoscopic splendors melt away, and the 
Pageant is over. 

A second, and, in many respects, a more 
interesting function is yet to be performed 
today. The first debate of the session takes 
place this evening; and before that time a 
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new peer has to be formally installed in. 
their lordship’s house, I reach the House 
of Lords just in time to witness the Earl of 
Beaconsfield — who, by, the by, does not 
enter the Robing-room, but retires for rob- 
ing purposes to an apartment specially set 
apart for him—introduced to their lordships 
by the Earls of Derby and Bradford. It is 
asimple yet not unimpressive ceremonial, 
The Prime Minister and his two friends are 
preceded bya little procession, The circuit 
of the chamber is twice solemnly made by 
the group; Lord Beaconsfield is presented 
to the Chancellor whom he himself created ; 
and finally retires from the chamber by the 
door on the left of the throne, to doff his 
robes, and to re-appear, after a few minutes, 


‘in the plain dress of an English gentleman 


as leader of the House of Lords. In the 
debate that followed, Lord Beaconsfield de-. 
livered his maiden speech in the Peers, and 
tha® speech was a success, secured by the 
seli-same arts as those which years ago won 
for Mr. Disraeli his ascendancy over the 
House of Commons, 


MARGARET. 


BY HANNAH R. HUDSON, 


The pain and passion of the earth 
Are in the face she lifts above; 

She seeks to drown with murmured prayers 
His whispered words of love. 


She kneels before a wayside shrine 

Her hands have decked with flowerets gay; 
The beams of sunrise thread with gold 

Her dress of homespun gray. 


His touch, his breath upon her cheek, 
Turn all her blood to liquid fire; 

She trembles like a bird ensnared 
With dread and with desire. 


Hers is the childlike purity 
That wonders at the thought of sin; 
She has not lost from out her life 
The heaven that she would win. 


Woburn, Mass., May, 1877. 


She dares not meet his pleading gaze: 
She sees the cross, the morning skies, 

Why does she shudder as she turns © 
To heaven her tearful eyes? 


There comes the vision of a life 
Sin-haunted through the endless years; 
That cannot bury its regret 
’Neath holiness or tears. 


How can the tempter win? Alas! 
Her faltering lips forget to pray! 

Love is so near, love is so dear,— 
Too dear to put away! | 


God grant that earth’s sad memories 

With heaven’s own peace at last be wed, 
And live like warning angels, raised 

From error that is dead! 
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MRS. SPARHAWK’S BOARDER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


If her boarder had come to her in any 
ordinary way—come, as so many artists did 
come every summer, with big portfolios 
under their arms, and picturesque, “ bri- 
gandish”’ hats upon their heads, saying 
that the hotel accommodations were so mis- 
erable, and the charms of her homestead so 
great, that they would be willing to pay 
anything for the enjoyment of her hospital- 
ity — Mrs. Sparhawk would never have 
taken him in. 

She “‘ wasn’t obleeged to take boarders, 
thank fortin!”’ she was in the habit of say- 
ing. The fact was the wheel of fortune in 
its revolutions had suddenly and unexpect- 
edly brought the Sparhawks uppermost. 
Pa,” who was also ** Deacon’’ Sparhawk, 
had taken the scanty earnings which, by 
dint of rigid economy, he had laid up from 
the product of his sterile little farm, and 
invested it in speculation, and, greatly to 
his own astonishment, as well as that of 
other people, made a fortune—that is, what 
he and all Mapleville considered a fortune; 
and ‘‘Mis’ Deacon Sparhawk,’” as her 
neighbors called her, was happy in the grat- 
ification of the ambition that had rankled 
in her bosom ever since she was Polly 
Stubbs, and “ worked out” at Farmer Ap- 
pleton’s, 

No boarders for her! It was all that she 
and ‘‘ Lupiry”’ could do to *‘ cook up for the 
deacon and Kitty, who was dretful dainty; 
and as for her spare chamber, could she be 
expected to give that up to boarders, when 
every divinity student that came to Maple- 
ville to preach was sent to the deacon’s to 
spend Sunday?” No, indeed! they might 
besiege the house, and flatter the deacon, 
until they were tired, no summer boarders 
should ever cross her threshold. That was 
what Mrs. Sparhawk was always saying, 
and she was a woman of her word, too. 

But still a summer boarder did cross her 
threshold, and abide under her roof the 
summer through, and he neither “ besieged 
the house nor flattered the deacon.”’ 

He made his entrance in the most unex- 
pected manner. Three minutes before he 
crossed her threshold, Mrs. Sparhawk, look- 


ing out of her window, saw Snowdrop, the 
white cow, who had escaped from the pas- 
ture, walking leisurely along the highway, 
and from the opposite direction there was 
approaching a buggy containing a gentle- 
man, who, Mrs. Sparhawk was sure by the 
cut of his clothes, was not a native of Ma- 
pleville. The horse he was driving objected 
to a white cow; whether he was a believer 
in the supernatural, and looked upon Snow- 
drop as a ghost, or whatever the cause may 
have been, he was seized with sudden 
terror. 

There was a crash as the buggy and the 
stone wall came together. Then the young 
man was lying unconscious beside the wall, 
with the blood trickling down his face; the 
horse, with the remnants of the buggy at- 
tached to him, had leaped the stone wall, 
and was careering madly across the field; 
while Snowdrop looked after him with mild 
astonishment in her hazel eyes. 

The deacon and one of his hired men, 
who were down in the field, rushed to the 
rescue, and carried the injured and still in- 
sensible stranger and laid him on Mrs. 
Sparhawk’s spare bed. 

Dr. Haskell, the old doctor, whom all 
Mapleville regarded as infallible, wax sent 
for in haste; and in the mean time Mrs. 
Sparhawk, who had the reputation among 
her neighbors of being “ dretful handy in 
sickness,” did the best she could to restore 
to consciousness the injured wayfarer thus 
providentially thrown upon her care. 

Lupiry, the maid-of-all-work, rushed to 
communicate the news to Kitty, ‘sole 
daughter of the (Sparhawk) house and 
heart,’’ who sat in the summer-house, in a 
white pique dress, reading the third volume 
of a highly flavored novel, which she had 
brought home from boarding-school. 

‘*The beautifullest young man you ever 
see, as white as a corp—a corp, in fact, and 
lost his senses entirely, with blood a stream- 
in’ from every pore, and a diamon’ pin in 
his shirt bosom, and dressed up to kill ’’— 

**Lupiry, what are you talking about?” 
demanded Kitty, as the damsel paused for 
breath. 
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** Flat on his back on the spare-room bed, 
with camphire to his nose, and your ma 
bringin’ him to, and the whitest hands you 
ever see, and a mustache that would break 
your heart, and him a corp—and the blood 
a streamin’ all over the spare-room bed- 
spread and carpet, and Rufus gone for Dr. 
Haskell, and the horse run away, and they 
can’t catch him, and the buggy smashed all 
into flinders, and your pa ravin’ crazy, but 

; your ma as calm as a statoo, a bringin’ him 
to with a bottle of camphire!’’ 

** Lupiry, will you be calm for a moment 
and tell me what is the matter?’’ said Kitty, 
with great dignity. ‘‘Is Rufus killed or 
hurt?” 


“Rufus? Sakes alive! nothing could kill 


that boy—he was born to be hung, if ever a 
boy was! It’s a beautiful young man that 
is killed; haven’t I been telling you so just 
as fast as I could speak? You jest come 
and see him before he comes to hisself, and 


you’ ll say he’s jest as handsome as a picter!’”’ 
Here was something better than the three- 


volumed novel. 

Sensations were not common in Maple- 
ville. The greatest excitement there were 
the minister's donation party and the 
Fourth-of-July picnic. 


Kitty could not make out much about 


this affair, Lupiry’s excitement was so 
great, but it was certain that there was a 
handsome young man connected with it, 
and Kitty thought that sounded promising. 

She dropped her book upon the floor of 
the arbor and hurried into the house. 

Lupiry was right about the “ camphire,” 
certainly; the whole house was filled with 
the odor. 

Kitty went up-stairs, and opened the 
spare-room door softly and hesitatingly. 
Lupiry’s description of the scene within 
was terrifying, but Kitty possessed her full 
share of her grandmother Eve’s failing. 

There was a handsome young man lying 
on the bed, with a face of marble-like 
whiteness, and her mother and Mrs, Jones, 
their next-door neighbor, were bending 
over him with anxious faces. There was a 
cut across his forehead, and a dark purple 
spot at one of his temples, 

“TIT am afraid he’s gone!” said Mrs. 
Jones, solemnly. 

Kitty’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
down upon him. He opened his eyes sud- 
denly—large, dark eyes, with a far-away, 
bewildered look in them. 
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“Am Iin heaven? Are you an angel?’ 
he murmured. 

Kitty drew back, blushing crimson. 

‘*La sakes! It’s only our Kitty!’ said 
Mrs. Sparhawk. ‘I’m glad you’re better, 
but I wouldn’t try to talk much if I was 
you. Jest shet your eyes, and keep quiet!” 

Mrs, Sparhawk, with all her anxiety for 
her charge, was not without a thrill of 
motherly pride that her Kitty should have 
been taken for an angel, and she didn’t 
wonder at it, either; with her beautiful 
complexion, and her golden hair, she 
thought Kitty did look like an angel, espe- 
cially when she had a white dress on; and 


she inwardly resolved never to scold again 


because of the number of white dresses 
that Kitty had in the wash. 

But Mrs. Jones, who did not approve of 
Kitty Sparhawk’s going to boarding-school, 
and dressing out of a fashion book every 
day, sniffed contemptuously,. 


“T’m afraid the young man’s ideas of 


heaven a’n’t very scriptural!” she remarked. 
Dr. Haskell made his appearance just 
then, and hustled everybody but Mrs. Spar- 
hawk out of the room, 
Kitty sat on the front stairs, in an agony 
of apprehension, She expected that Dr. 


Haskell would say that he could not live, 
Perhaps even now he was dead! 


But when at last the old doctor came out 
of the chamber, he beamed cheerfully upon 
her. 

‘He is pretty badly hurt, but we shall 
pull him through, my dear, we shall pull 
him through! He needs the best of nurs- 
ing, and he’ll get that here. Couldn’t have 
fallen into better hands—though it is a pity 
he couldn’t have left out the stone wall 
when he fell!” And the doctor, who could 
not refrain from joking, even at a funeral, 
went off rubbing his hands complacently, as 
if he had made the best joke imaginable, 

Kitty felt wonderfully cheered. It would 
have been so dreadful for him to die there, 


away from all his friends! Who were his 
friends? Kitty wondered. ‘“‘Had he a 
father? had he a mother?’’ Had he—oh! 


had he?—a wife, or a sweetheart? It was 
very probable that he had, Kitty decided, 
but she found that she did not like that 
view of the case at all, She was still sitting 
there, upon the front stairs, meditating upon 
the interesting occupant of the spare cham- 
ber, when Ben Appleton came strolling up 
the garden path. 
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Ben Appleton had a way of strolling up 
Deacon Sparhawk’s garden path very often. 
All Mapleville supposed him to be Kitty’s 
lover, and decided that it was a very suit- 
able match, since they had both been sent 
away from home, Ben to college, and Kitty 
to boarding-school, and had got their heads 
full of new-fangled notions, so that nobody 
else in Mapleville was good enough for either 
of them. Mrs. Sparhawk supposed Ben to 
be Kitty’s lover, and thought that it was 
a very suitable match, because the Apple- 
tons were the first family of Mapleville— 
even Mapleville had a first family—and Far- 
mer Appleton was rich, and Ben was 


“smart going to be a wonderful doctor, 


they said: she had thought it would bea 


fine thing for Kitty to marry one of the 
divinity students who ‘‘ supplied’? at Ma- 
pleville, but Kitty didn’t seem to take kindly 
to the idea of being a minister’s wife; and 


she wasn’t sure herself that she wanted “a 
son-in-law that she should be afraid of, as 


she should of a minister.” 

Kitty, for her part, had good reason to 
suppose that Ben was her lover, but what 
she didn’t suppose was that she was in love 
with him! 

She liked Ben well enough—very well, 
when he wouldn’t persist in making love to 


her; and he was handsome, too; at least all 
the girls thought so when he came to see 
her at school; they fairly raved over him; 
and Kitty began to think he was more de- 
sirable as a lover than she ever had done 
before. But the great trouble was she had 
known Ben all her life; there was nothing 
in the least romantic about their acquaint- 
ance; they had coasted and played tag to- 
gether, and she remembered just how green 
he looked in his first long coat! 

And then, worst of all, nobody objected! 
If there had been a “ stern parient’’ to lock 
one or both of them up on bread and water, 
there would have been some fun init! If 
she could have eloped to some Gretna Green 
with Ben, pursued by a dozen irate rela- 
lives, with loaded pistols in their hands, 
Ben would not have seemed so undesirable 
a husband! But, as it was, there was 
nothing about the affair that at all resembled 
the love episodes in the novels from which 
she drew her ideas of life. She was not 
going to be wooed and married in any such 
tame and commonplace way as that—not 


she! Ben was so provokingly cool, tool— - 


though she couldn’t help believing him 
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when he suid he loved her, for Ben could 
be depended upon to mean every word that 
he said; but he wouldn’t get down on his 
knees to her; he did not even suggest the 
possibility of his blowing his brains out 
because she wouldn’t have him! 

He leoked as happy and confident as a 
successful lover might have looked, as he 
caine up the garden path, carelessly switch- 
ing the tiger lilies with his cane, and whist- 
ling cheerily. 

** Ben, be quiet! You mustn’t make such 
a noise!’ said Kitty, in a stage whisper. 

“Why, what is the matter?’ inquired 
Ben. 


“© Ben! haven’t you heard? Such a 
dreadful accident! And we have got him 


here— up on the spare-room bed!” said 
Kitty, not much more coherent than Lu- 
piry, in her eagerness to impart the startling 
information. 

“Him? Who?” asked Ben, looking as if 
he thought she had lost her senses. 


“A young man who was thrown out of a 
carriage right in front of the house. His 
buggy was broken all to pieces, and he was 
almost killed!—and, O Ben) he is so hand- 
some! the very handsomest man I ever 
saw!” 


Ben looked as disgusted as a young man 
invariably looks when his sweetheart tells 


him how handsome another young man is. 

Kitty read his face easily, and, exulting 
in her power to tease him, she expatiated 
on the interesting appearance of the stran- 
ger at great length, and at last managed to 
quarrel with Ben, and send him sulkily 
homeward, resolving not to be the sport of 
such a little flirt as Kitty Sparhawk any 
longer. 

The injured stranger recovered his con- 
sciousness fully that night, and seemed to 
remember all that had happened to him; 
but he was enjoined not to talk, so Kitty’s 
curiosity in regard to him was not gratified. 
But the next day two friends of his, who 
said they were staying for a time at Nor- 
walk, the adjoining town, came to see him, 
having just learned of the accident that had 
befallen him, and from them Kitty learned 
his name; it was Fortescue— Walter H. 
Fortescue. That was quite fine-sounding, 
Kitty thought; though he looked as if he 
had a more delightfully romantic name 
than that. 

That was all they learned: about him for 
sometime. Even after he grew well enough 
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to converse freely, he was very reticent 
with regard to himself. 

Mrs. Sparhawk was a Good Samaritan, 
as Dr. Haskell called her. She devoted 
herself to her patient day and night, until 
he was convalescent, and then, utterly worn 
out, she left him to Kitty’s care. And 
Kitty read to him—not her novels, but vol- 
umes of poetry which he sent to the city 
for—and sung to him and talked to him. 
And he, in return, made love to her. And 
though his illness was very long, to Kitty 
time flew on golden wings. 

Mrs. Jones came in occasionally, and in- 
quired, with many contemptuous sniffs, if 
Kitty and the young stranger were not get- 
ting consid’able good friends; and Mrs, 
Sparhawk would reply that Kitty pitied 
him, and tried to amuse him, that was all. 
** Didn’t Mrs, Jones know that Kitty was as 
good as engaged to Ben Appleton?” 

And poor, short-sighted Mrs. Sparhawk 
had no more doubts or fears than she ex- 
pressed. 

But Deacon Sparhawk had a more pru- 
dent mind. He wore a troubled counte- 
nance one day as he took the letter which 
had come to the post-office for their boarder 
out of his pocket. 

* Look at that, Polly, and see what you 
think of it!’ he said. 

And ‘Polly’ took it, and read the su- 
perscription—‘‘ W. H. Fortescue, Manager 
Fortescue’s Variety Troupe.” 

“* Sakes alive! what is a variety troupe?”’ 
said Mrs, Sparhawk, 

** Well, that is just what I didn’t know, 
and sol inquired down at the post-office, 
and they say it is a play-acting company, 
Polly!’ And the good deacon’s voice took 
an accent of horror at the last words, 

.** Play-acting!’’ repeated Mrs. Sparhawk, 
with no less horror. 

“And they do say that Fortescue is an 
actor himself, as well as overseer of the 
whole of them, and they were going to have 
a play over in Norwalk the night he got 
hurt here!’’ 

“A play-actor!—and such a likely ap- 
pearin’ young man as that!’’ repeated poor 
Mrs. Sparhawk, whose ideas of actors were 
chiefly derived from Sunday-school books of 
the old-fashioned, orthodox type, where 
they are represented as direct agents of the 
Gentleman in Black. 

“‘T’m afraid we had better have sent him 
to the hotel, Polly!’ said the deacon.. 
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**T couldn’t have done it, Silas!,. No, not 
if 1 had known jest what he was, I couldn’t 
have sent a poor, mangled, sufferin’ fellow- 
creature there, where they make saleratus 
bread, and have what I don’t like to men- 
tion in their beds! And, let him be what 
he will, he ’a’n’t done us no harm!” 

**I don’t know about that, Polly,” said 
the deacon, dolefully. ‘I have had ano- 
tion lately that our Kitty was getting to like 
him pretty well!’ 

** Fiddlesticks! That’s jest like a man! 
They think the sex is so fascernatin’ that a 
girl can’t have one of ’em round without 
fallin’ in love with him! My Kitty would 
never think of such a thing! She and Ben 
Appleton have grown up together, and she 
would never give a thought to any other 
man!’’ 

The deacon was too wise a man to argue 
with his wife, but he held to his own opin- 
ion notwithstanding. 

‘But we mustn’t have him here any 
longer, Polly, now that he is well enough to 
go,”’ pursued the deacon, 

we mustn’t,”” assented Mrs, Polly. 
“Tt don’t look well for a deacon of the 
church to be harborin’ a play-actor!’”’ 

By a singular chance it happened that 
while the deacon and his wife were holding 
this conversation, out in the summer-house, 
Mr. Fortescue was revealing to Kitty the 
facts with which they had become ac- 
quainted. 

“Why, oh! why didn’t you tell me before 
that you were an actor?” cried Kitty, with 
clasped hands and an expression of mingled 
horror and delight. 

** Because I supposed you would be 
shocked, you dear little Puritan! How 
could I dare to tell a deacon’s daughter 
whom I loved that I was an actor, until I 
was sure that she loved me? Do you think 
it is so very dreadful?” 

“I? Oh, I think it is delightful! How 
I should like to see you act! But what 
will they say?—oh! what will father and 
mother say?’’ 

“Call me an ungrateful wretch, and hus- 
tle me out of their house, and forbid your 
ever seeing me again, I suppose,’’ said Mr. 
Fortescue, watching her shadowed face 
keenly, ‘‘But then there isn’t any partic- 
ular need of their knowing, is there? It’s 
of no use, Kitty! You know as well as I 
do that they will never give you to me if I 
ask them openly. But if you will marry 
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me-without their consent, they’ll be sure to 
forgive you!’ 

‘Yes, I suppose they would; but it 
seems very mean and wicked to deceive 
them!’ said Kitty. Some way the prospect 
of an elopement didn’t seem so delightful to 
her when she came to think of it as areality. 

** You seem to think a good deal more of 
them than you do of me! It would be very 
easy to part from me forever, I suppose.” 

Kitty’s eyes filled with tears, and she hid 
her face on his shoulder. Mr. Walter For- 
tescue had no further doubts of his success. 
He had a plan for their marriage already 
formed, and he secured Kitty’s consent to it 
that afternoon. He was to leave there the 
next day; he was able to go now, and his 
business engagements would not allow him 
to delay any longer, he said. In a week 
from that night Kitty was to steal away 
from home unobserved, and meet him in 
Norwalk, and from thence they were to go 
to New York, where they were to be mar- 
ried. 

He announced his intention of leaving at 
the tea-table, and the deacon and his wife 
exchanged congratulatory glances. They 
did not want to ** hurt his feelings’’ by re- 
questing him to leave, even though he was 
a play-actor; now he need not know that 
they knew it. 

* Better not say anything to Kitty about 
it, either, Polly,” said the deacon, when 
they were in private. It might make her 
think actors wa’n’t so bad as they are!’’ 

Mr. Fortescue thought the deacon and his 
wife were a little stiff and cold in their 
leave-takings, but did not think they sus- 
pected him of anything worse than making 
love to Kitty. After be had got away he 
noticed the superscription on his letter 
which had so effectually enlightened his 
worthy hosts, 

* But it won’t make any difference; they 
will forgive Kitty anything, if I can once 
get her!’ he thought. 

In the mean time Ben Appleton had kept 
his resolutions not to be made sport of any 
longer by Kitty pretty well, but he had de- 
termined to “‘ be a brother to her, and take 
care of her, at any rate!’ And he had seen 
how things were going on, and made inquir- 
ies in regard to Mr. Walter Fortescue. 

Not without misgivings and tears, Kitty 
packed her little travelling-bag, stole out 
unobserved, and took her way to the rail- 
road station, as the six-o’clock train for 
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Norwalk was due. As she passed the post- 
office, the postmaster’s little daughter ran 
out to bring her a letter. She put it in her 
pocket without opening it, and hurried 
along. 

Nobody was likely to think it at all 
strange that she should be going to Nor- 
walk, for she had an aunt there, and often 
went there alone, but she felt guilty and 
frightened, and thought everybody was 
watching her. 

She curled herself up in an obscure cor- 
ner of the car, and when it had fairly started 
on its way she opened her letter. The su- 
perscription reminded her of Ben Apple- 
ton’s writing, yet it wasn’t exactly like his. 
But the inside was very different. 

It was in Mr. Fortescue’s handwriting, 
she was sure of that, because he wrote a 
very peculiar hand, and had often written 
her name in books. lt was a letter ad- 
dressed to ‘* Dear Bill,” and ran in this 
way: “I am going to marry the deacon’s 
daughter, and if you will help me by keep- 
ing some people who might be troublesome 
out of the way, I will remember you when 
I get hold of the deacon’s snug little pile! 
She is an only daughter, and the old folks 
will be blessing us in a day or two. Of 
course the girl will be an encumbrance, but 
when I get the money into my own hands, 
I shall restore her to the bosom of her 
family; and if that is not soon, I am not so 
smart as I think myself.’’ 

Kitty could not read more, She dropped 
the letter from her trembling fingers. The 
scales had fallen from her eyes, and she saw 
her hero in his true light. 

If Kitty was silly, she was not a fool, and 
she could see just now how blind and weak 
she had been. 

But the cars had reached the Norwalk 
station. Trembling in spite of her strong- 
est efforts, Kitty prepared to face the idol 
who had fallen so suddenly from his niche 
in her heart. 

But the first person she saw as she left 
the cars was Ben Appleton. She clung to 
him frantically, like a frightened child. 

**O Ben, take me home! take me home, 
quick!’ she cried, 

Ben drew her arm within his own. 

“The next train goes in half an hour, 
We have plenty of time,” said he, in as 
quiet and matter-of-fact a way as if it 
were an every-day occurrence for Kitty to 
come up to Norwalk on the train alone, 
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and beg to be taken back again on the next 
train! 

One glimpse Kitty caught—the last one 
she ever had—of her would-be husband, 
Mr. Walter Fortescue. But she drew her 
veil down, and hurried along, and when he 
saw her companion, he suddenly disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Very few words passed between Kitty and 
Ben on their homeward journey. Kitty 
sobbed, and wondered how she should ever 
tell her father and mother, and Ben earnest- 
ly advised her not to tell them at all. 

They dropped the travelling bag down be- 
hind a rosebush in the garden, to be smug- 
gled in at some convenient season, and went 
calmly up on to the porch where the deacon 
and his wife were sitting. 

** La sakes, Kitty! we was beginning to 
have a good mind to be worried about you 
—but I told pa I thought likely you and 


Ben had gone for a walk!"’ said Mrs. Spar- 
hawk. 

And they never knew. And Mrs. Spar- 
hawk often laughed at ‘‘ pa” for his silly 
fancy that Kitty was in love with their 
boarder! 

I don’t like to tell you the rest, lest it 
should lower your opinion of Ben Appleton, 
for I think myself that Kitty didn’t deserve 
him in the least. But fidelity is not to be 
found alone in womanly hearts, and Ben 
would never have loved anybody but Kitty 
if he had lived a thousand years. So per- 
haps itis just as well that Kitty is Mrs. 
Ben Appleton. And when she told me the 
story she finished with this exclamation: 
“To think I could ever have been such a 
fool as to prefer that man to my Ben!’’ 
And when she said ‘“‘my Ben” there was a 
flush of wifely pride on her face such as you 
don’t often see. 


A MEMORY. 
BY MYSIE E. BRAMSTON. 


A saintly face; a holy beauty rests 

Upon the brow, which purity invests; 

An eye serene and calm, like some deep well 
Whence heaven looks forth, and where truth loves to dwell; 
A noble mien, and yet a gentle grace 

That best becomes the almost angelic face; 

A voice low-toned, yet clear and rich and ringing 
When like an organ it peals forth in singing; 
And memory lingers fondly all the while, 

In sweet remembrance of the radiant smile. 
Yes — face and form were beautiful, I know; 
Yet lovelier still both words and deeds, I trow. 
The loving word was born of heavenly love, 
Dwelling within the heart, and interwove 

With every thought: the kindly, gracious deed 
Was prompted by her love for Him whose lead 
She followeth ever —like him, meek and lowly; 
Midst sin and sorrow ever pure and holy. 

So walked she, our beloved, stainless lily. 

But, when the autumn came, its breath was chilly: 
Its harsh caress had scarcely pressed her cheek, 
Ere she began to fade. Still gentle, meek, 

She bravely bore the pain, until at last, 


By angels carried, to her home she passed, 
Now there, as here upon our earthly sight, 
Our darling lily glows with lustre bright, 
Growing more fair and lovely, day by day, 
Beneath God’s smile. Oh! when life’s parting ray 
Shall fade for us, and we be laid to rest, 
May we awake with her among the blest 
Rock Ridge, Wis., 1877. i 
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THE DRUIDS. 


BY NORMAN KING. 


All ancient writers agree in representing 
the first inhabitants of Britain as a tribe of 
Gauls or Celtw, who peopled that island 
from the neighboring continent. Their lan- 
guage, manners, government and supersti- 
tions were the same. Centuries before the 
Christian era, the bold Phoenician naviga- 
tors had visited the island, and among other 
products, they carried back large quantities 
of tin to their own country. In later times 
the Greek and Roman merchants began to 
trade with them, and they brought back the 
most shocking accounts of the ferocity of 
the people. The southeastern parts of 
Britain had made some progress in civiliza- 
tion previous to the Roman invasion, and 
posessed some rude knowledge of agricul- 
ture. The inland inhabitants maintained 
themselves by pasturage. Their clothing 
consisted of the skins of wild beasts. They 
lived in rude huts built on the borders of 
marshes or in the deep shades of the forest. 
Their legs and arms were painted blue, and 
with their long flowing hair reaching to 
their shoulders, they presented a strange 
and weird spectacle. They lived chiefly 
on milk, or flesh procured by the chase. 
They were divided into many small tribes, 
each under its own leader. The chieftains 
of those times, however, appear to have 
had but little authority over their fierce and 
and unruly subjects. 

Their armies consisted chiefly of foot sol- 
diers, but on great occasions they could 
bring a large number of horsemen into the 
field. Their war chariots were constructed 
with short scythes fastened to the end of 
the axle-tree, and when they drove into 
thick masses of the enemy, the slaughter 
was terrible. The warriors who guided 
them, at the same time hurled their darts 
and javelins at the enemy, and spread ter- 
ror and confusion wherever they went. 

The religion of the Britons was one of 
the most prominent features of their gov- 
ernment, and their priests or ministers were 
called Druids. They possessed unbounded 


influence and authority over the people, and 
their chief residence was in the island of 
Anglesea, anciently called Mona, When. 
employed in religious ceremonies they wore 


remarkably long garments with a white 
surplice. 

A wand was generally carried in their 
hands, anda kind of ornament incased with 
gold, called the ‘“ Druid’s egg,’’ was worn 
about the neck. The golden chains which 
hung from their necks, the bracelets which 
incased their arms and hands, and their 
short hair and long flowing beards, give us 
a good idea of their appearance. 

The oak was considered the emblem, or 
rather the peculiar residence, of the Su- 
preme Being. Their rites were performed 
in woods or consecrated groves, and all who 
entered those sacred recesses carried a 
chain in token of his absolute dependence 
on the Deity. These groves were of differ- 
ent forms; some were circular, some were 
oblong, and all were fenced around with 
stone walls and guarded by inferior Druids, 
to prevent strangers from intruding into 
their mysteries. Chaplets of oak were worn 
by the Druids, and the people, in their re- 
ligious ceremonies; the altars were strewn 
with its leaves and branches. Its fruit was 
supposed to contain a virtue and to be the 
peculiar gift of Heaven. 

The mistletoe was eagerly sought for on 
the sixth day of the moon, and when found 
was hailed with the most rapturous joy fol- 
lowed by a solemn sacrifice. When their 
armies returned from asuccessful foray into 
the enemy’s country, the prisoners of war 
were set apart as an offering to the Deity; 
and in the deep and mysterious recesses of 
the groves they were sacrificed on the altars, 
The Britons had long remained in this rude 
and independent state, when Julius Cwsar 
undertook to conquer them. 

Neither their wealth nor renown allured 
him, but the ambition of carrying his arms 
into a new country, and the glory of adding 
another province to the Roman empire, were 
sufficient inducements, 

In the year 55 B. C. he collected eighty 
large vessels in which he embarked 10,000 
men, and in eighteen ships of burden he 
embarked hiscavalry, Indignant at the in- 
vasion of their country, the bold Britons 
rallied in immense numbers; and after sev- 


eral engagements, the Roman commander 
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hastily embarked his troops at midnight, 
and returned to the continent. 

A second invasion the next year was 
equally unsuccessful. After obliging the 
people to do homage, and offer security for 
their obedience, he returned to Gaul, hav- 
ing established the show, rather than the 
reality, of Roman power in Britain. In the 
reign of Claudius, A. D. 44, the Romans be- 
gan the work of reducing the island, and 
after a war of forty years the greater part 
submitted to the Roman yoke. The Druids 
remained true to theircountry, and encour- 
aged the Britons to resist the invaders at all 
hazards. Inthe year A. D. 59, Seutonius 
Paulinius, the Roman general, resolved to 
attack the Druids in their sacred island, and 
exterminate them. It was the custom of 
Romans never to interfere in the religion of 
a conquered province, and the Druids must 
have been the cause of a good dea! of trou- 
ble to them, or this step would not have 
been taken. 

The Britons made a formidable resistance; 
and the terrors of their religion were added 
to the force-of arms. The women and the 
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Druids mingled with the soldiers, and ran 
about with flaming torches, and tossing their 
dishevelled hair iz the wind, they gave ut- 


‘terance to such unearthly shrieks, and 


blood curdling yells, mingled with execra- 
tions on the heads of the invaders, that the 
Romans were terror-stricken. But encour- 
aged by the general they advanced to the 
attack, and soon the Britons were thrown 
into confusion and driven from the field. 
The Romans rushed through the sacred 
groves, and burned the Druids on theirown 
altars. The sacred groves were levelled to 
the ground and the chief seat of the Druidi- 
cal power destroyed. In different parts of 
England, a few remains of their temples 
and tables of stone are still in existence, 

Of their temples, which consisted of two 
rows of lofty stones placed in a perpendicu- 
lar position, that of Stonehenge is the most 
remarkable. The enormous weight of the 
stones placed on the top of the standing pil- 
lars speak well of the mechanical skill and 
ingenuity of its builders at a time when 
their knowledge of the arts was in a very 
primitive state. 


A CHARM FOR MIDSUMMER EVE. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


Time—six o’clock on a midsummer eve 
about ten years ago; scene—a bowery, old- 
fashioned garden sloping to a river; drama- 
tis persone—a young man of two or three 
and twenty, who looks a gentleman in spite 
of avery shabby coat, and who carries a 
letter of recommendation from nature in 
his honest sunny blue eyes and sweet-tem- 
pered mouth, and a girl of seventeen, with 
untidy golden-brown hair, hanging in a tan- 
gle of wayward little curls over her forehead, 
pretty, petulant lips, and brown eyes which 
can look very saucy on occasion, though at 
this moment all their wilful brightness is 
drowned in tears. 

The river is the Thames at Fulham; the 
bowery garden appertains to Riverside 
House, the summer residence of Cuthbert 
Mordon, Esquire, of the well-known private 
banking firm of Mordon & Grant. It is 
Cuthbert Mordon’s daughter who is now 
sobbing disconsolately on the shoulder of 
the young fellow in the shabby coat—her 
cousin and lover Frank, who, happening un- 


fortunately to have pockets as light as his 
heart is heavy just now, is furced to sally 
forth into the world and fill them before he 
can claim the little dimpled hand now cling- 
ing to his coat-sleeve. ‘‘ Hence these 
tears.’’ 

**Don’t cry so, pet—don’t, for my sake. ¢ 
My courage would stand fire, I hope, but it 
won’t stand water, darling, in the shape of 
your tears. I feel it dissolving fast.” 

** You cannot be really sorry to leave me, 
or you could not jo—joke about it,” sobs 
Miss Mordon. 

* Look into my eyes, Cathie, and say that 
again if youcan, There may be light words 
on the lips, dear, when the heart is full.” 

“Well, of course you are a little sorry; it 
would be strange if you were not after all 
the years we have known and loved each 
other,’’ says Cathie, pathetically. ‘‘ But—” 

“Ay, and more than a little,’ Frank in- 
terrupts, with a sigh. “Life has never 
looked much darker to me than it does at 
this moment, I can tell you, Cathie; but I 
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dare not give way to vain sorrow and regret 
—I want all my firmness for the battle be- 
fore me. I am riding out into the wide 
world to seek my fortune, like the hero of a 
fairy-tale, and there is many a danger to be 
braved, many a giant to be slain, before the 
talisman can be won which will give me the 
* enchanted princess,’ 

** Yes, it is all very well for you,”’ returns 
the princess, with aslight pout. ‘ You will 
have no time to regret and remember while 
you are fighting giants and all that; but I 
shall have nothing else to do all day long. 
In these cases it is always harder for the one 
who stays than for the one who goes,”’ says 
seventeen-year-old Cathie, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head, speaking out of the 
depths of her sad experience of life. 

**And hasn’t the one who stays any giants 
to fight,”’ asked her cousin, bending to look 
into her eyes with an expression of half fun, 
half earnestness in his own—*“ giants of the 
sort that beset us all more or less, you 
know? Just think a moment, pussie.”’ 

Cathie frowns at him, then flushes, and 
then her lips relax into a smile. 

‘“‘Impertinent to the last! You had bet- 
ter tell me what they are—my particular 
giants—that I may be on my guard against 
them,” she says. 

“ But if I did it is possible 1 might rouse 
one of them from his lair. No, I think I’ll 
leave you to find out, I don’t want to get 
a wigging just now.” 

“As if you would be likely to get one in 
the last few moments we have together!’ 
returns Cathie, reproachfully. ‘Surely 
you don’t think so badly of me as that?” 
Then she pauses and sighs. “I know I’m 
one mass of faults,’’ she says, shaking her 
head over her own depravity. ‘‘To begin 
with, I have a horrid temper; and I am sel- 
fish to adegree, and worldly, and—O Frank, 
I can’t think what you can see in me to 
love!” 

‘There is no accounting for tastes,” re- 
plies Frank, calmly. 

“J don’t know how it is,’ Cathie pro- 
ceeds; “‘when I am with you or papa, I 
fee) quite good and amiable ””—Frank coughs 
—‘but with mamma’’—her childish face 
sets and hardens as she speaks—“ the 
‘seamy side’ of my character always comes 
uppermost. We jar on each other; there is 
no real sympathy between us. I have al- 
ways felt as if there were some intangible 
barrier between our hearts; and we have 
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been further apart than ever lately since 
she turned against you so cruelly. It is 
strange and miserable that it should be so 
—she, my own mother, and I her only child! 
But so it is; and it makes me feel so—so 
lonely; and when you are gone, Frank—”’ 

She breaks down there, and can only cling 
to his arm, sobbing, with her tearful cheek 
against his sleeve, His own eyes are moist, 
and there is an uncomfortable choking in 
his throat which prevents him from utter- 
ing a word of consolation. 

““O Frank,” she goes on, looking up, 
“is it not cruelly hard that, just because 
you happen to have too little money and I 
too much, we should be parted—we, who 
love each other so truly, who suit each 
other so well, who are always so happy to- 
gether? And suppose that when you come 
back you should find me changed, grown 
hard and cold and worldly?” 

** Suppose I should find you with a few 
extra fingers and toes? Cathie, don’t bea 
goose!’’ 

“Ah, but you don’t know how easy such 
a change would be! You forget what my 
surroundi:gs are; you forget what are the 
views of life and duty that are put before 
me tofollow, And the atmosphere of home 
is so cold that sometimes I feel like the 
child in Andersen’s story who lived in the 
Snow Queen’s palace till his heart was 
frozen into alump of ice. I wish you could 
give me a talisman to keep mine from 
freezing.” 

** You have one already, darling; a pure, 
true, unselfish love is like an ever-burning 
lamp, which fills the heart that holds it with 
warmth and light.’’ 

‘That lamp will burn in my heart as 
long as I live,” she says, earnestly; “I will 
be true to you, Frank, come what may.” 

** Be true to yourself—that is all I ask, 
Cathie. As long as you love me, let no in- 
fluence, no persuasions, no considerations 
of expediency induce you to ’’— 

The sentence is never finished, for just 
then a footstep sounds near them, and, look 
ing up, they see Mrs, Mordon standing be- 
fore them, her lips compressed and an angry 
light in her handsome cold dark eyes. 

Frank drops his arm from Cathie’s waist, 
and murmurs a few rather incoherent words 
of greeting, to which his aunt deigns no re- 
ply. Keeping her eyes on his face she says 
deliberately, 

“Until today, Frank, I have always be- 
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lieved that, whatever your faults might be, 
you were at least a gentleman.” 

He colors, but answers, quietly, 

**T trust I have done nothing today to 
cause yu to change your opinion, Aunt 
Louisa.” 

"Ts it the action of a gentleman to lead a 
young girl—a mere child—”’ 

“I was seventeen last birthday,” inter- 
polates Cathie, indignantly. 

** Into direct disobedience to her parents?” 
pursues her mother. 

_ Papa never forbade my seeing Cousin 
Frank,”’ Cathie interrupts again, her face 
flushed and defiant, her eyes flashing; ‘‘ nor 
did you, mamma, till poor uncle died, and 
you found that, instead of being rich as you 
expected, Frank was—”’ 

“Hush, Cathie!’ he whispers. 

“You have learnt your lesson well, I 
see,” Mrs. Mordon says, looking at her 
daughter with cold displeasure; and then 
she turns to Frank again. 

“Ts it acting like a gentleman, I ask you, 
to persuade my daughter to meet you clan- 
destinely?”’ 

“It is a thing I should never do,” he re- 
turns, coolly. ‘There was nothing clan- 
destine in this meeting; my visit was to 
yourself and Uncle Cuthbert. We start for 
Liverpool—my mother and I—early tomor- 
row morning; I sculled down from Swans- 
nest to say good-by to you all, and found 
Cathie in the garden.”’ 

“And I found her in your arms,” adds 
Mrs. Mordon, dryly; but she seems relieved 
by the explanation. ‘‘So youare really go- 
ing out at last?” she says, with a satisfac- 
tion sbe makes no attempt to conceal. 
“This Australian scheme has been so long 
talked of that I began to think it would end 
in talk.” 

**T am really going; at least, if I don’t, I 
must forfeit my passage-money, which was 
paid a week ago. Come, Aunt Louie,” he 
goes on, putting out his hand with a frank 
smile, “let’s shake hands and be friends. 
You are going to get rid of me for an indefi- 
nite time; you can afford to be generous 
now.” 

“T have always been sincerely your 
friend, Frank,” she replies, presenting him 
with two cool fingers—‘‘too much your 
friend to encourage you in hopes which 
could never be realized; but, now that you 
have seen the folly of such dreams ”— 

“Stop a moment, please,” Frank inter- 
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rupts, hastily. ‘‘I must not accept your 

friendship on false pretences. If by my 

foolish dreams you mean the hope I have 

of one day making Cathie my wife, you are’ 
mistaken in thinking I have relinquished it. 

I have never held it so firmly and felt it so 
dear as at the present moment. It is that 
hope, and that alone, which sends me out 
into the world now; it is that hope that will 
sustain me in the coming struggle; it is 
with that hope sooner or later I shall re- 
turn. I have bound Cathie by no promise 
—she is free to changeif she will; but I be- 
lieve that, if she is true to her own heart, 
she will be true to me, and if, using your in- 
fluence and authority, you induce her to be 
false to her heart, it will be at your peril.’” 

“That sounds like a threat.’’ 

**No, Aunt Louisa, it is only a warning. 
I warn you that, if you do so, the ruin of 
two lives will be at your door. There is 
Uncle Cuthhert!’’ 

He breaks off with a change of tone, and, 
before she can speak again, he leaves her 
side, and approaches Mr. Mordon, who has 
just returned from town, and is sauntering 
among his flower-beds in an old shooting- 
coat, with his hands in his pockets, smok- 
ing an ante-prandial cigar. 

** Well, Frank, so we are to lose you, are 
we?”’ he says, in his pleasant languid voice, 
laying a hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
while his face—a handsome, kindly face, 
with intellect in the eyes and forehead, but 
more than a suspicion of weakness in the 
mouth and chin—lights up for a moment 
with a smile which obliterates its lines of 
care. 

** Not for long, I trust, sir; I hope soon 
to come back, rolling in wealth, and possess- 
ing a carriage-and-pair.”” 

“Ah, yes—if fortunes were won as easily 
as they are lost!” returns the banker, flick- 
ing the ashes from his cigar. ‘ Your plans 
seem to have been settled in rather a hurry 
at last?”’ he continues, 

“*Yes—I received a letter from Dean & 
Lewis last week, saying that, if I intended 
to accept the situation they offered mea 
month ago, I must be prepared to go out at 
once, I thought it best to accept it; it was 
no good waiting for something better to. 
‘turn up,’ like Mr. Micawber. It is an 
opening for me, you see—not a very spacious 
one perhaps,’’ he adds, with rather a rueful 
laugh, “ but large enough to admit the thin 
end of the wedge.” 
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“An opening—yes,”’ repeats Mr. Mordon, 
vaguely, looking down at the grass at his 
feet as though he sees the “‘ opening ” there 
in the shape of an actual gulf. 

There are moments when, looking at a 
familiar face, it seems as if a veil falls from 
our eyes, and we see it as it appears to stran- 
gers ; changes never hitherto noticed, though 
the face is before us every day and every 
hour, are revealed to us in a flash, as it were, 
Sometimes the revelation brings only a sort 
of incredulous wonder, sometimes it brings 
a spasm of dread, sometimes a pang of bit- 
ter self-reproach. 

Such a flash of “clear sight’? comes to 
Frank at this moment as he looks at his 
uncle's face. He notices for the first time 
how worn and aged it is, with the deep lines 
at the corners of the mouth, the upright 
furrows between the brows which tells of 
gnawing anxiety rather than sorrow, and a 
shadow in the eyes which no summer sun- 
beams can chase away. 

‘What has brought the shadow there?” 
Frank wonders, and he is still pondering it 
with a vague uneasiness when the other 
looks up again. 

*And your mother goes with you?’’ he 
says. ‘“‘Itis unwise of her, surely? She 
cannot help being a hinderance to you in 
your new life. Why does she not remain at 
home—at least for the present?’ 

** She says it would not be home without 
me,”’ Frank answers, with a smile. ‘‘She 
charged me with a farewell message to you, 
Uncle Cuthbert,” he continues, dropping 
his voice so that it does not reach Mrs. Mor- 
don’s ears. ‘She bid me say that she 
knows that the estrangement which has 
arisen of late has not been your fault, and 
that she carries away none but grateful 
memories of your kindness.”’ 

“Poor Ellen! I fear my ‘kindness’ has 
not gone much further than letting her live 
rent-free at Swansnest, and for that Cathie 
must be thanked; the little place is hers. 
Perhaps you may have wondered, Frank,’ 
he goes on, with a shade of embarrassment 
in his manner, ‘‘ that I have never offered 
you a place in our house ?”’ 

“ Indeed sir, I have never,” Frank begins, 
hurriedly, flushing with the consciousness 
‘that he has wondered very often. 

“Well, if you have not, other people 
have,” his uncle interrupts; “ but the fact 
is it has been—there are circumstances 

‘which have rendered it’— He hesitates, 
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looking down again at the imaginary gulf 
at his feet. ‘‘I wish there was anything 
else I had it in my power to do for you,”’ he 
adds, hastily, leaving his first sentence un- 
finished. 

“There is one thing,” Frank puts in 
quickly, glancing at Cathie. ‘* You have it 
in your power to make me the happiest fel- 
low living, Uncle Cuthbert, if you will only 
give your sanction to hopes which—to hopes 
that—in short”— He breaks down rather 
lamely, but, encouraged by the pressure of 
a little hand slipped stealthily into his own, 
begins again on afresh tack. ‘‘ You know 
how long we have loved each other, Cathie 
and 1”— 

“The attachment dates from the days 
when you were both in short frocks, I be- 
lieve,” remarks Mrs. Mordon, with dry 
satire. 

“And all these years,” he continues, ig- 
noring the interruption, “it has been my 
dearest hope to make her my wife some day. 
When my poor father was living and pros- 
perous, I know both you and Aunt Louisa 
wished it; of course everything is altered 
now. 1 cannot expect you to give her to 
me; I only beg that you will not use your 
influer.ce against me while I am away, and 
that when I return ’— 

‘* When you return,” interposes his aunt, 
** supposing that you are in a suitable posi- 


tion, and are still in the same mind asat . 


present, we will consider the subject; but, 
while the future is so problematical, it 
seems to me waste of time to discuss it.’’ 

** Uncle Cuthbert, won’t you give me a 
word of encouragement?” Frank pleads, 

‘** Speak for yourself, papa,’’ cries Cathie. 
** Let your heart speak for you; I know it 
is on our side.”’ 

Perhaps it is, and might prompt his an- 
swer if his wife’s eyes were not fixed upon 
him with the cold steady look which always 
acts as a refrigerator to his warm impulses. 

He smiles faintly, puts an arm about his 
daughter and draws her to his side, and, 
laying his other hand on Frank’s shoulder, 
returns, 

‘When your carriage-and-pair draws up 
at the door, Frank, I will put Cathie in and 
throw an old shoe after you both; more 
than that I cannot promise at present. And 
now come in; the dressing-bell has just 
rung. You will dine with us of course?” 

“Thanks; I wish I could, but I can’t stay 
—I have a hundred things to do tonight. 
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May I take Cathie back with me, to say 
good-by to my mother? Thank you. Come, 
darling. Good-by, Aunt Louie; good-by, 
deir Uncle Cuthbert. When we meet 
again, I hope to claim the promise you have 


just given me.” 

“When we meet again!’ repeats Mr. 
Mordon, with a sigh. “Ah, many things 
may happen before then, Frankie! Good- 
by, and Heaven speed you!” 


“Tt was well for you that I happened to 
be present at that interesting interview,” 
says Mrs. Mordon to her husband, as they 
walk towards the house, while Frank and 
Cathie float away together on the sunlit 
river, “ otherwise you would probably have 
presented your nephew with your daughter 
as well as your blessing.” 

**T might do worse,” he answers, moodily. 

She looks at him impatiently. 

** Might do worse!’ she repeats. ‘* Yes, 
truly—you might give her to the first beggar 
you met in the street! A paltry clerk ina 
merchant’s office—the son of a beggarly 
bankrupt 

* Louisa, you are speaking of my brother.”’ 

The tone is so stern that it silences her 
for a moment. 

“He died a beggar,” she mutters— 

‘everybody knows that.” 

“ Beggared, but not dishonored—what a 
gulf lies between the two conditions!’ he 
murmurs, as if speaking to himself rather 
than his companion. ‘‘The name he be- 
queathed to his son might be tarnished by 
misfortune; but it was free from the faint- 
est stain of disgrace. It would be well for 


us all if we left our children no worse 


His wife makes no answer; but an un- 


easy, perplexed expression comes into her 
eyes as she glances at his downcast face; 


and, as she follows him across the tbreshold 
of their home, she shivers with a sudden 


chill—presentiment of coming trouble, 


Before another midsummer eve came 
round, Mrs. Mordon’s presentiment was 
realized; but the “ trouble ’’ came in a dark- 
er shape than her gloomiest fears had pic- 
tured it. 


In the shock of a great commercial panic 


which will long be remembered in Europe, 
the house of Mordon & Grant fell, involv- 
ing many hundreds in its ruin, spoiling 
many a life, and wrecking many a home. 
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And then it was discovered that, firmly as 
it had appeared to stand, its foundations 
had long been undermined, and that it had 
been “‘ tottering to its fall”’ for years, though 
none but the principals had known of the 
hidden danger. 

This unexpected discovery brought down 
on the partners’ heads a storm of indigna- 
tion from those who had been ruined by the 
failure; in the first shock of the disaster no 
reproaches were thought too bitter to heap 
upon the men whose imprudence, neglect, 
or incapacity had caused it. 

The junior partner—an easy-going, apa- 
thetic, unemotional man—quietly retired to 
a safe haven abroad till the storm was over; 
but Cuthbert Mordon, too proud to fly, 
stayed, endured it uncomplainingly—and 
died beneath it. 

The doctors called his complaint by a 
Latin name of four syllables; unscientifie 
people spoke of it-as ‘‘a broken heart.’’ 

All that remained to his wife and daugh- 
ter out of the wreck of his fortune was some 
trifling “jetsam and flotsam” in the shape 
of articles of personal property; fortunately 
the little riverside house Swansnest had 
been securely settled upon Cathie, and 
thither she and her mother retreated, ask- 
ing nothing of the world but oblivion, which 
it was quite ready to give them; and there 
the current of their lives ran on through 
sun and shade for four long years. 


Once more it was midsummer eve. 

A glorious day was waning to its golden 
close—a day which had been the very crown 
and climax of the sweet summer, flower- 


fragrant, sunshine-bright, musical with 


songs of birds, gay with the happiness of | 
myriads of living thing rs joyous 
children. 

The lawn window of the little drawing- 
room at Swansnest stood open to admit 


such languid breezes as were abroad on this 
sultry afternoon; and near it, in a gray hol- 
land costume and straw hat with a black 
ribbon, stood Cathie Mordon, looking dream- 
ily across the lawn at the silver glimpse of 
river seen between the trees, flashing and 
scintillating in the sunshine. 

The sunbeams rested on Cathie’s thought- 


ful face, which was not 8o fair perhaps as it 


was four years before, though infinitely 
sweeter, and brought a reflected light into 
her brown eyes—eyes which had learned to 
look very gravely on life of late, and had 
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shed too many tears to keep all their old 
brightness. Her thoughts were busy with 
the past, as she stood turning her mended 
gloves about in her fingers, and staring ab- 
stractedly at the river. The day was one 
of Cathie’s ‘‘unkept anniversaries.” It 
was on this day, four years before, that she 
first learnt 


‘* How mournful and hollow and drear 
Sounds the word ‘ Farewell’ from lips that are 
dear,’”’ 


What a guif seemed to separate that mid- 
summer eve from this! And yet, distant as 
the former appeared, it stood out vividly as 
a picture in her memory. Nota detail of 
the scene by the riverside was lost; not a 
word of the parting that followed was for- 
gotten. But the recollection brought a pain 
almost too keen to be endured—pain born 
of the fear that the parting was forever. 
During the four years she had received but 
one letter from Frank; it reached her about 


six months after he had left England, and 
merely told her of his safe arrival in Mel- 
bourne. 

She had not been allowed to reply to it, 
but had written a short time after her fath- 
er’s death, telling of all that had happened, 
and of their change of residence, To her 
surprise aud perplexity, she had received no 


answer, and, writing again after an interval, 
her letter had been returned to her through 
the ‘‘ Dead-Letter Office.’”” Some of Frank’s 
London friends, to whom she had applied 
for information, had been unable to tell her 
more than that he had given up his situa- 


tion in less than six months after his ar- 


rival in Australia, and was believed to have 


joined an acquaintance who had purchased 
a sheep-farm in the bush. 

Cathie had puzzled over his silence till 
her brain was bewildered and her heart 
sick. There seemed but two possible ex- 


planations—he was unfaithful to her, or he 
was dead, But the one she would not, and 


the other she could not, accept. Unfaithful? 
No. While he lived he would love her— 
she trusted him utterly. Dead? No. An 
instinct she could not define or understand, 
but which was as strong as conviction, teld 


her that he still lived, But why had he not 


written? That was the miserable puzzle 


which had kept her awake many a weary 
hour \‘‘in the dead unhappy night, and 
when the rain was on the roof.’? The light 
of hope stiN burned in her heart, but it was 
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fast growing dim, and never had the flame 
sunk so low as on this particular midsum- 
mer afternoon, when she stood looking at 
the sunny lawn and the silver river, with 
eyes that saw nothing but shadow every- 
where, 

** How much longer are you going to stand 
there, Cathie?” asked Mrs. Mordon at last, 
looking up from her embroidery-fiame at 
the other end of the room, Her voice had 
a querulous ring, which seemed to accord 
with the lines of age beginning to show in 
her face and the streaks of white in her dark 
hair. ‘‘I thought you professed to occupy 
every moment of your time.”’ 

Cathie came out of her dream with a start, 
and drew a long breath. 

“So I do, as a rule, mamma; but I was 
in a day-dream just then.” 

“You are net going out again, surely, 
after walking about in the broiling sun all 
the morning?’’ Mrs. Mordon said, as Cathie 
began to draw on her gloves, 

“T have not far to go, and I am not tired 
very,” 

“Tired! No; you do not seem to know 
what fatigue is, fortunately for you,’ re- 
turned her mother, not hearing or aot heed- 
ing the qualifying word. ‘But you will 
ruin your complexion, toiling about in the 
sun and dust without even a veil to protect 
you,” 

‘*My complexion! Oh, dear, I did not 
know I had such a thing left!’ she said, 
laughing, and contemplating herself in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece as she but- 
toned her glove. ‘ What little morsel of 
me is not tanned,’ she added, pushing back 


her hair, under which the skin was as deli- 
cately fair as ever, “‘isfreckled. Just look.’’ 
“* Where are you going, if I may venture 
toask? You have no lesson to give this 
afternoon,”’ 
‘No; I promised to spend an hour with 
nurse; Lam going to take her a few |.ttle 


things, Still, I will stay in if you wish it; 
I can go after tea just as well; I shall have 
to work only an hour extra tonight,’’ an- 
swered Cathie, glancing at a dreary pile of 
French exercise. books which had to be cor- 
rected before she laid her tired little head 
on her pillow. 


Mrs. Mordon dropped a skein of wool, and 
stooped to pick it up. 

“‘You can’t go after tea; Sir Edward 
Forrest is coming.’’ 

The color rushed over Cathie’s face, 
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have invited him again, mamma?’”’ 
she asked. 

** Yes, I invited him when he called this 
morning, as you would have known if you 
had stayed in the room instead of rushing 
off the moment he appeared. Why do you 
stand looking at me in that way, Cathie,” 
she added, irritably, ‘‘as if I had somehow 
injured you, instead of doing my best to 
serve your interests?”’ 

“You mean to act for the best, I know,’”’ 
she answered, gently; “‘but you are not 
serving my interests, mamma, in encourag- 
ing Sir Edward Forrest. It is only prepar- 
ing pain for me, and disappointment for 
him, in the future.”’ 

Mrs. Mordon bit her lip, and her color 
deepened into a spot of red on each cheek. 

“It is your intention to refuse him then, 
when he offers, as he certainly will, whether 
I continue to invite him here or not?” she 
said quietly, but in a voice which she could 
not keep from trembling. 

**How can I accept him?’’ Cathie ex- 
clamed. ‘‘ How can you think it possible, 
mamina? You cannot suppose I have for- 
gotten so soon? It is only four short years 
since poor Frank went away, and only a 
moment ago, as I stood at the window there, 
his parting look, his last words, came back 
to me as vividly as if every year had been 
but a day.”’ 

“You think of nothing but yourself!’ 
her motber burst out passionately. ‘‘ Your 
mind never travels beyond the narrow cir- 
cle of your own memories and regrets and 
visionary hopes. Do you think Ihave noth- 
ing to regret and remember? Do you think 
1 suffer nothing? What are your sentimen- 
tal troubles in comparison with what I have 
borne and have still to bear? The sordid 
cares and difficulties of our wretched, pov- 
erty-stricken life make every day a wartyr- 
dom to me; but you, living in a cloudland 
of your own creating, neither know nor 
care what I suffer.’’ 

Cathie’s breath came quickly for a mo- 
ment, and she pressed her lips hard to keep 
herself from uttering the retort which rose 
to them. 

“ Dear mamma, do not talk so,” she said, 
kneeling down on the stool at her mother’s 
side. “‘I do understand and feel for you. 
I know that our life is harder for you than 
forme. Iam young and do not mind; but 
you And I have tried to spare you these 
cares and difficulties; I have indeed. I 


would have kept all knowledge of them from 
you if I could.” 

“As if it were possible, when they are the 
common property of the very servants and 
tradespeople!’’ 

**Tf you would only do as I have often 
begged you,”” Cathie suggested; ‘‘ consent 
to take a lodger’’— 

**T tell you again that I will not ‘takea 
lodger’! Lose forever such little social 
standing as we have left! No, tothat humil- 
iation I will not stoop; and, if you hada 
remnant of pride or self-respect remaining, 
you would not suggest it.” 

‘**T have so little pride,’’ Cathie answered 
rather bitterly, “‘ that I do not even see that 
it would be a humiliation. To me the hu- 
miliation is to live in constant dread of debt 
—to fear from day to day that we may not 
be able to pay for the food we eat.” She 
put up her hands to her hot cheeks. “Ah, 
I think I could stoop to any sacrifice of dig- 
nity that would spare me that!’ 

** You need stoop no lower than to accept 
the love that is laid at your feet,’’ the other 
retorted quickl,;—*‘ the love of a good true 
man and a gentleman—a treasure which 
any other girl but you would be proud to 
accept. Why should you refuse it? What 
stands in the way? Nothing but the ghost 
of a childish love, dead long ago.” 

** Not dead on my side,” put in Cathie, 
‘below her breath. 

* But dead on Frank’s, as his silence 
proves. Would he treat you with such in- 
sulting neglect if he still cared for you? I 
tell you, you are mad to think of sacrificing 
your life to such a shadow.” 

“It is not a shadow,” the girl cried, rais- 
ing her flushed face; “‘or, if it is, there is, 
nothing real in life. My trust in Frank is 
unshaken. I believe that sooner or later 
his silence will be explained, and that, if I 
have faith and patience, those hopes of mine 
which you call visionary will be realized.’’ 

** Take care that in being faithful to love 
you are not false to duty,”’ Mrs. Mordon re- 
turned, with pitiless emphasis, “Do you 
owe nothing to me as well as to yourself? 
I am at the wrong end of the journey, 
Cathie, for the rough up-hill path we have 
been treading lately. I need rest and shel- 
ter, and those you could give me if you 
would.” 

The color came and went on Cathie’s 
face; she clasped her hands nervously. 

**But may not the ease you long for be 
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bought too dear?’ Cathie said, faintly. 
‘* Would not the misery of all my after-life 
be too heavy a price to pay for it?” 

She took the two cold white hands that 
rested on her mother’s lap in her own, and 
gazed into her face with a look Mrs. Mor- 
don could not meet. 

I could only make you understand!’ 
Cathie went on in an agitated undertone. 
“«If you could but look into my heart and 
see what it is like—this love you call a shad- 
ow! I have hardly a thought, a hope, a 
memory, that is not in some way connected 
with Frank. Consider what he has been to 
me. I loved him as achild and as a gir) be- 
fore I learned to love him as a woman—he 
was playmate, friend, brother—everything 
tome. You might as well bid me cease to 
love yourself as bid me forget Frank. My 
affection for him is as natural and as much 
@ part of myself as my love for you. O 
mother, is there nothing in your own heart 
which speaks for me—no memory of your 
own youth which pleads my cause?” 

The color flushed suddenly over the hand- 

some faded face before her, and she felt a 
slight convulsive movement of the hand she 
held. 
Unknowingly Cathie had touched a chord 
which had set every string of the world- 
worn heart vibrating. The ghost of “‘a day 
that was dead’’ rose before Mrs. Mordon’s 
eyes, looking at her sadly and reproachfully. 
Her daughter’s pleading voice was like the 
voice of her own youth; the clinging hands 
seemed to pull at her heartstrings. She 
put them aside hastily and rose. 

*T see that no arguments or persuasions 
of mine would move you,” she said; ‘I 
shall seek to influence you no further. Do 
as you will. You are free to follow your 
own heart.” 

“* The heart is a safe guide, is it not, mam- 
ma?” Cathie asked, looking at her wist- 


How can tell?’ she returned, with 
dreary indifference, speaking more to her- 
self than her companion. ‘It has never 
been mine; if ithad, perhaps””— She broke 
off with a sudden catching of the breath, 
and left the sentence unfinished. ‘It is 
getting late; you will have no time for your 
walk,’’ she added, hurriedly. ‘‘ Before you 
go you can write a few lines to Sir Edward 
and put him off—say that I am unwell and 
cannot receive him thisevening. It is true, 
for my head aches horribly. I shall go and 
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lie down till tea-time. No—you needn’t 
come with me; write your note;”’ and she 
left the room. 

For ten minutes Cathie sat at her desk, 
pen in hand, without writing a word, her 
eyes darkened with a look of doubt and per- 
plexity, travelling slowly over the sunny 
landscape seen through the open window. 

At last the timepiece striking half-past 
five roused her from her troubled revery, 
and with a long sigh she addresed herself to 
her task. 

As she was crossing the hall after the let- 
ter had been written and despatched, she 
paused at the foot of the stairs, hesitated a 
moment, and then, putting down her sun- 
shade, ran up to her mother’sroom. There 
was no response to her gentle tap at the 
door, so she entered and softly crossed the 
room to the bedside. 

Mrs. Mordon had not heard the light foot- 
step; she was lying with her cheek on her 
hand, her eyes fixed on a long ray of sun- 
light which fell aslant between the drawn 
window-curtains on tothe floor. Cathie 
stood and looked at her a moment in silence. 
There was something in her mother’s face 
that drew her heart to her as she had never 
felt it drawn before. The dark eyes were 
dim with tears; the cold regular features 
were all softened and subdued; the face 
looked as she had seen it sometimes in 
dreams, but never before in reality. 

Suddenly Mrs. Mordon looked up and 
saw her, and would have turned away; but 
with a sudden impulse Cathie caught her 
hands and prevented her. 

“O mamma, do not turn away from 
me! Weare alone in the world. Let us 
love each other!’’ 

That forlorn appeal, and the look that 
accompanied it, founa their way almost 
against her will to the mother’s heart. 
Cathie saw that they had; and without wait- 
ing for an answer, with a little low flutter- 
ing cry she wound her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck, and drew her head on to her 
bosom, and kissed it and cried over it, with 
little cooing words of tenderness putting 
back the silver-streaked hair, and laying her 
soft young cheek against the worn temples. 

** Forgive she murmured, “if I have 
been selfish and neglectful.” 

“ Hush! Don’t talk of forgiveness,” Mrs. 
Mordon interrupted, turning away her face, 
over which a hot flush had crept. ‘* There, 
chiid, go now,” she continued, putting her 
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away, but not ungently. can bear no 
more agitation—I am tired.”’ 

With a long-drawn sigh she let her head 
fall back among the pillows. Cathie ar- 
ranged them for her, drew the curtains, and, 
once more kissing her, softly left the room, 
and started on her errand. 

Her heart was heavy as she paced along 
the dusty Fulham lanes, heavy and per- 
plexed. There had come upon her asudden 
revulsion of feeling. Hitherto. she had 
never doubted that to be true to her love 
was her duty as well as her happiness; but 
now she asked herself whether, in fulfilling 
that duty, she had not in truth Jost sight of 
another, more difficult, but more sacred. 
Her motber’s worn face haunted her like a 
reproach, ‘‘I need rest and shelter—you 
could give them me if you would,” The 
words followed her like a mournful echo, 
and brought the tears again to her eyes. 

She felt helpless and bewildered, like one 
overtaken by mist in a strange road, and 
longed for a friendly hand to guide her. 
Frank would but come back!’ Invol- 
untarily the passionate wish rose from her 
heart to her. lips, and, as the murmured 
words escaped her, the sound of a quick, 
firm footstep behind made her start and 
turn with a sudden wild, irrational hope. 
But her face clouded again when she saw 
who it was that was striding after her in his 
gray summer suit and straw,hat, with the 
usual ‘‘rabble rout’? of dogs at his heels. 
Unwillingly enough she paused till Sir Ed- 
ward came up—a tall, rather ungainly man 
of thirty, with a dark bearded face, redeemed 
from plainness by a pair of soft, kindly 
brown eyes somewhat like her own. He 
Was very warm and out of breath with the 
haste he had made to reach her, 

“Such a fortunate chance meeting you in 
this way!” he panted. He had not “met” 
her, by the by, but Cathie was not in a cap- 
tious mood this afternoon, and let it pass. 
** Hope we are going in the same direction, 
because, if so ’’— 

**T am going to see nurse—Mrs, Penrhyn, 
at Dale Cottage. You know where that is?’’ 
said Cathie, maliciously, being full aware 
that he did not. 

“To be sure—a—first turning to the right, 
isn’t he hazarded. 

** The second to the left,’’ she answered, 
dryly. 

“Ah, yes, of course! I meant— . Well, 
as I happen to be going that way—keep 


down, Rollo—down, sir! He will upset your 
basket, Miss Mordon. May I carry it for 
you?”’ 

“I think not, thank you; there are eggs 
in it, you see, and you might break them.’’ 

Very likely,” he answered, with a laugh. 
“*T have been breaking eggs, metaphorical- 
ly, all my life. I sometimes think I must 
have been born with a sense less than other 
folk; I seem to go biundering through the 
world like the traditional bull in the china- 
shop, smashing people’s crockery and tread- 
ing on their pet corns.” 

‘If itis your nature, you cannot help it,”’ 
said Cathie, cheeringly. 

**Does that strike you in the light ofa 
consolation?’’ he returned, laughing. And 
then ensued apause. He switched the road- 
side weeds with his cane, turning occasion- 
ally to keep his dogs in order. Cathie 
walked stolidly on, with her eyes fixed on 
her dusty little feet. If conversation was 
to be made it would have to be of his manu- 
facture this afternoon—her mind felt like a 
stagnant pond. 

**Glorious summer we are having,” he 
remarked at Jength. 

She assented to the proposition, and then 
** silence fell on them like a shade’’ again. 

At last Sir Edward cleared his throat and 


** Miss’ Mordon,’’ he began huskily, ‘*I 
wish to—there is something which—I have 
something to—to say to you.’’ 

He felt he bad made a deplorable begin- 
ning, and the consciousness did not serve 
to render him more eloquent; however he 
went on desperately. 

‘Perhaps you can guess what itis: I 
think you must. I am not very clever at, 
hiding what I feel, particularly when the 
feeling is so strong as my lovefor For 
I do love you, Cathie, with all my heart and 
soul—with all the better part of my nature. 
I have loved you almost from the first mo- 
ment I saw you; and, ‘whether you accept 
or reject me, I shall love you as long as I 
live. Do you think you can care for mea 
little in return, dear?’’ 

Not an eloquent declaration by any means 
—clumsily expressed, and jerkily delivered ; 
but ihe ring of truth was in every word, and 
Cathie’s eyes moistened as she listened. 

_ She hesitated in miserable indecision. 

Might it not be best, evem for herself, to 
accept what he offered? Was she sure that 
life had anything better in store for her? 
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Suppose Frank never returned, or returned 
with only *‘ the ghost of a dead love”’ in his 
heart? But instantly that thought suggest- 
ed another. Suppose he did return, faith- 
ful and loving as he went, whatthen? Why, 
then lifelong remorse, bitter unavailing re- 
gret that she had not had the patience to 
wait and trust a little longer. 

Sir Edward, who had been watching her 
face intently, saw the change of expression, 
and read his answer before she spoke. 

“Tam so sorry, so distressed,” she be- 
gan, her eyes full of tears, her voice trem- 
bling. ‘I blame myself that this has hap- 
pened. I ought to have known how to save 
you this disappointment. I do not affect to 
Be surprised. I have feared for some time 
—that you were getting to care for me, but 
I fancied I had shown you by my manner 
lately 

“Any other fellow would have understood 
it, no doubt,’’ he said, with a sigh, as she 
paused; “but I am not quick at taking 
hints, and, if I noticed any change in your 
manner, I only fancied you had detected my 
secret and grown shy. It is a proof how 
blind and besotted with vanity I was,’’ he 
added, with a rueful laugh, “ that I actual- 
ly fancied at times I was not altogether in- 
different to you, that you liked my society, 
and were glad to see me.”’ 

“So I did; it was no mistake,” Cathie 
cried, eagerly; “‘1 liked you, and do still 
like you, very much; there is noor I re- 

and esteem more than you.”’ 

“Well, if that is so,” he interrupted, 
brightening, ‘‘ why may I not hope, Cathie? 
I will have patience—I will wait any time 
you like, if I have only the hope of winning 
you at last. And I am bold enough to be- 
lieve I should succeed eventually. I can’t 
carry a situation by a coup de main, like 
some fellows, but I have any amount of 
‘staying power,’ and I generally contrive to 
be ‘in at the finish’ when I havea clear 
field before me. And I have in this case, 
have I not?” he continued. ‘‘ Your mam- 
mea herself told me there was no other at- 
tachment.” 

Her face crimsoned. 

***No other engagement,’ mamma must 
have said, I think,’’ she murmured, hardly 
ahove a whisper. 

He looked puzzled. “I certainly under- 
stood Mrs. Mordon to say that you were 
heart-free,”” he returned. ‘‘Is it not trne, 
Cathie?’ he asked, wistfully. 
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If Cathie answered at all, it was inaudi- 
bly; but her face spoke for her, and all the 
light faded out of his own. There was a 
pause. Her heart ached for him; she knew 
by intuition what he was suffering. 

“ Would you mind telling me if it is any 
one that I know?”’ he said, very gently, at 
length. 

She shook her head. 

**He left England long before we knew 
you—before papa died. He was poor and 
we were rich in those days; that was why 
we were parted.” 

‘Why, that is four years ago, at least"”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘! You must have been vei y 
young then—a mere child. Forgive me, 
but are you quite sure you know your own 
heart?”’ 

**T am quite sure,” Cathie answered, 
simply, raising her eyes to his. ‘“‘ You see, 
we had known each other all our lives, and 
our love had grown with us, and become a 
part of our natures,” 

** Children’s love,”’ he muttered. 

“At first, but not afterwards—not now. 
You must believe me,’’ she said, earnestly 
—‘‘indeed you must. I am not deceiving 
either myself or you.” 

Sir Edward made no answer, but he drew 
a long sigh, and with that sigh bid farewell 
to his happy dream and closed the sweetest 
chapter of his life. - 

Cathie was the first to speak again. 

**I wish I could keep your friendship,’ 
she said, timidly; ‘‘ but perhaps it is too 
soon to ask for that, though I hope there 
will come a time when you will be able to 
give it me—when you will think of me asa 
sister who loves you. In the mean while 
will you forgive me the pain I have been 
the means of causing you?” 

‘Forgive you, dear?” he repeated. “I 
have nothing to forgive, but much to thank 
you for; I would not, if I could, unlive the 
past few months. I have been very happy 
loving you, and I fee] that I am a better, ay, 
and a happier man for having known you; 
and I hope I am not so ungenerous as to re- 
fuse you my friendship, Cathie, because 
you cannot accept my love. Will you let 
me prove it by doing what I can to make 
you happy? Tell me the name of your— 
your friend; I have some influence, and an 
awful lot of money—more than I know 
what todo with. I may be able to givehim 
ahelpinghand. He need never know whose 
it was, you know.”’ 
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Cathie tried to thank him, and broke 
down. 

“ How good you are—how generous! I 
do not know how to thank you. ButI do 
not think you could help him, though I am 
very, very grateful to you for wishing it.” 

Somehow she could not tell him of the 
long silence, the dreary uncertainty, and of 
her absolute ignorance of Frank’s where- 
abouts. 

“* It is my cousin Frank—Frank Mordon,”’ 
she continued, looking up. 

** Frank Mordon?”’ he repeated thought- 
fully, as if the name struck him as familiar. 
Has he any other name besides Frank?’ 

“ Yes, Cuthbert—Francis Cuthbert Mor- 
don.” 

“F. C. Mordon,” he muttered, pondering 
it with knitted brows. ‘Can it be? Yes, 
it must be the same.” 

Her heart began to throb. 

** What do you know of him? Whathave 
you heard?” 

He did not answer her; he had come to a 
stop at the corner of the lane, and was strok- 
ing his beard and looking down at her very 
gravely—very sadly, Cathie fancied. 

“No, you are right,’’ he said at last, as 
if he had not heard her questions. “ I can 
do nothing for him; he does not need my 
help now.”’ 

He took her hand in both his own, his 
eyes turned on her face with a strange yearn- 
ing look. Was it sorrow for himself or for 
her? Cathie wondered, trembling with a 
vague misgiving. 

“Good-by, dear little Cathie. Heaven 
bless you!” 

His fingers tightened on hers for a mo- 
ment with a convulsive pressure, then he 
dropped her hand and turned away abrupt- 
ly, going back with long strides over the 
way he had come, while Cathie stood there, 
sick and giddy with the shock of a sudden 
fear—a fear which had turned her heart 
cold. 

Why had she let him go? Why had she 
not detained and questioned him? She ran 
a few steps after him, but Sir Edward’s long 
legs had already carried him out of sight be- 
yond a turn in the road. 

“ He does not need my help now.’’ She 
repeated the words to herself blankly over 
and over again. What did they mean? 
They could not mean that. Frank was be- 
yond the reach of help—beyond the reach of 
love and friendship—that he had passed 
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“over the silent sea into the unknown 
land’? No; if that had been so, Sir Ed- 
ward would have told her; he would not 
have left her in ignorance, But suppose his 
courage had failed him, and he had left her 
to learn from others the news he dared not 
speak? 

His last look still haunted her. It was 
plainly a look of sorrow; but for whom— 
himself or her? 

Mechanically she turned and went on her 
way, but all the warmth and brightness was 
gone out of the day, the summer sun was 
cold, the soft scented air made her shiver. 


** Eh, Miss Cathie, I’m glad you’re come! 
I’ve been wearying to see you,’’ said nurse, 
rising from her little tea-table as Cathie en- 
tered. ‘‘ But how pale you are, my dear! 
Your cheeks are as white as my apron!’ 

‘Are they? It is the heat, I suppose,” 
Cathie answered, wearily, sitting down on 
the nearest chair by the little table under 
the window, where a gorgeous tea-tray was 
propped up against a pile of books—the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ the Book of Dreams,” 
the *“‘Complete Herbalist,’’ and the vener- 
able ‘‘ Mrs. Glasse,’’ which, with an alma- 
nac and the Bible, constituted Mrs, Pen- 
rhyn’s select library. 

**Go on with your tea, nurse, I’m glad 
to sit and rest.’’ 

**Itis hot, to be sure—the hottest mid- 
summer we’ve had this many a year,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Penrhyn, resuming her seat. 
She poured out her second cup of tea, and 
then looked at her visitor again over her 
spectacies. ‘* This is midsummer eve, Miss 
Cathie.” 

Cathie nodded, pushing back her hat and_ 
resting her head on her hand as she leoked 
out between the geraniums and fuchsias at 
the dusty lane. 

“It is four years ago since master Frank 
went away, and more than three since you 
heard from him, isn’t it, missie?’’ 

Cathie moved her head again without 
speaking. 

Nurse stirred her tea slowly round and 
round, looking at it with a thoughtful 
frown. 

‘It’s strange he has not written—very 
strange. I have some queer thoughts about 
it sometimes, Miss Cathie.’’ 

She shook ber head, gazing darkly into 
the depths of her tea-cup. 

“And I’ve had the oddest dreams about 
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him lately,” she went on—‘“‘the oddest 
dreams I ever had about any one.”’ 

‘¢ What sort of dreams, Pennie—good or 
bad?” 

“Well, you see, missie, they may be 
either, according to the interpretation of 
them. Now last night I dreamt as we were 
all back at Riverside again. I was sitting 
in the arbor by the clump of laurels, and I 
heard the plash of oars coming up the river 
distant at first, then nearer and nearer, till 
they sounded close by; and somehow I knew 
it was Master Frank. I don’t know how I 
knew it; but I did. I jumped upall ina 
hurry, and ran to the waterside; and, Miss 
Cathie, far and near there was never a boat 
to be seen—only a bare stretch of water. It 
makes me shiver now to think of the turn 
it gave me. Still it may not mean trouble. 
I can’t tell. Anybody can dream, but it 
isn’t everybody as can explain their dream. 
Now my mother, she could interpret dreams 
wonderful, and if you told her, after any- 
thing particular had happened to you, what 

‘sort of dreams you’d had before it occurred, 
she’d show you, as plain as print, how it 
had all been foreshadowed, if you had but 
had wit to understand them. Yes,’’ nurse 
went on, with a retrospective sigh; “‘ she 
was a great believer in dreams was my poor 
mother, and in charms too; many a time 
I’ve heard her tell how she saw her husband 
—my father—through a midsummer-eve 
charm,”’ 

‘*What’s that, Pennie?” 

“Come, now, Miss Cathie,’’ remonstrated 
nurse, gravely; “‘don’t make yourself out 
to be as ignorant as all that, after the edu- 
cation you’ve had, andall! Why, you must 
know what a midsummer-eve charm is!’’ 

“TI have forgotten perhaps; refresh my 
memory.” 

** Well, if a girl wants to know who her 
future husband will be, she fasts from mid- 
day to midnight on midsummer eve, and 
when midnight comes she lays a clean cloth 
on a table, and sets food on it—bread and 
cheese and ale my mother set, but it don’t 
matter—leaving the door open, mind—and 
then sits down as if she was. going to eat, 
and on the first stroke of midnight the per- 
son she is to marry will come into the room, 
and drink and break bread, and then bow 
to her and go away again.”’ 

“And you say your mother tried it?’ 

‘«When my mother was a young girl, my 
father, who was her cousin, dared her to 
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try the charm one midsummer eve. She 
spread the table and set the cottage door 
open, and sure enough, on the first stroke 
of twelve, the appearance of her cousin 
walked in 

**Do you mean his ghost?” 

‘It was not his ghost, because he was 
alive and well; nor it wasn’t himself either, 
because, as he always said, ‘how could he 
have been there if he was asleep in bed at 
the time? Well, it came in and sat down, 
and not only broke bread, but drank the ale, 
and made a clean sweep of everything on 
the table before it bowed and went away. 
Now my father, the real man, was natural- 
ly a very hearty eater, so that was very curi- 
ous, Miss Cathie.” 

“Very curious,” Cathie echoed, with a 
faint smile, 

** Missie,’’ nurse said, suddenly, after a 
brief silence, “I do wish you’d try the 
charm. Now do; it can’t do any barm,”’’ 

“Nor any good, you superstitious old 
woman|!’’ 

**T am not superstitious, Miss Cathie,’’ 
she returned with dignity; ‘‘ no one can say 
that is afault of mine. But call me what 
you like, only do it—just to please me.”’ 

‘Is faith a necessary ingredient of the 
charm?’’ asked Cathie, as she rose, putting 
her hands on the old woman's shoulders. 
* Because, if so, I warn you that it will fail. 
I haven’t a shred of belief in your sorceries, 
you dear old witch!’ 

“Tt don’t matter a pin whether you be- 
lieve it or not; the charm will work all the 
same. Promise me to try it tonight.”’ 

* Well, well—‘a wilful woman will have 
her way ’—I promise.”’ 

‘*Then mark my words, Miss Cathie,’’ 
Mrs. Penrhyn said, rising and emphasizing 
her words with uplifted finger—if Master 
Frank’s above ground, you’ll see him to- 
night.” 

if not?’ Cathie murmured. 

‘If not, you’ll havea sign, You mark 
my words,’’ 


A quarter to twelveo’clock, Early hours 
are the rule at Swansnest, and all the little 
household have long been sleeping—save 
one, who keeps a solitary vigil. 

It is a calm night, scented, silent, starlit; 
the ‘‘ weary moon ”’ is travelling slowly over 
the broad expanse of purple night-sky, one 
little fleecy cloud is wandering after her, 
like a lamb after its shepherdess, 
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The moonlight sleeps upon the river, upon 
the lawn, upon the silent house, its grave, 
chill, solemn brightness intensified by dark 
belts of shade from the shrubberies and the 
tall elms by the waterside. 

The drawing-room window stands open to 
the night, and near it, 


“where the faded moon 
Makes a dim silver twilight,” 


is a small table covered with a white cloth. 
Cathie flits noiselessly about the shadowy 
room, lighted only by the moonbeams, set- 
ting out wine and bread and fruit for the 
charmed repast. 

She had begun the task carelessly enough, 
her only feeling one of listless wonder at 
herself for having undertaken it when she 
felt so little in the mood for such trifling; 
but insensibly the influence of the scene 
and the hour crept over her, and subdued 
her mind to a vague awe, half fearful, half 
expectant. Every now and then she paused 
in her task to glance over her shoulder at 
the shadowy room, where the very furniture 
had a strange, unfamiliar look in the doubt- 
ful light, and her own figure, reflected in 
the mirror, startled her, or to strain her eyes 
towards the moonlit solitude of the lawn 
and river. 

How still it was! The trees, standing 
motionless, with outstretched arms, seemed 
to be holding their breath lest the rustle of 
a leaf should break the silence, and their 
shadows on the grass seemed even more still 
than themselves. 

All was ready now, and she had only to 
take her seat at the table, and wait—for 
what? 

Cathie had not a grain of superstition in 
her healthy nature. Never yet in her life 
had she experienced fear from other than 
material causes. But, as she sat waiting at 
the table where that weird repast was spread, 
with the shadows of the sleeping house be- 
hind her, and the shadows of the silent 
night before her, the wide, vague, mysteri- 
ous night, with its depths beyond, depths of 
purple gloom, a superstitious fear crept over 
her and paralyzed every limb. 

What if her vague dread should be true— 


if her lover had indeed passed *‘into the: 


silentland’’? Might not the magnetic force 
of love and longing have power to draw him 
back for a moment from that mysterious 
shore? Should she die of fear if he came? 
Or could she bear to look caimly on the 
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familiar face, as of one who had returned . 


from a far country to tell her how he fared? 

\A distant elock struck twelve, every stroke 
falling faintly, but distinctly, on the silence, 
like pebbies dropped into still water. When 
the sounds ceased, the silence seemed more 
intense than before, as water looks calmer 
when, after’a passing ripple, it settles into 
repose again. 

Cathie had ceased to struggle with her- 
self now; fear possessed her, mind and body, 
fettering her limbs, oppressing her breath, 
damping her forehead with a cold dew. 
There was a pause, Suddenly a light wind 
arose, swayed the topmost branches of the 
elms, shook a handful of leaves from the 
roses, and drove a fleecy cloud. before the 
moon. In a moment a dark curtain fell 
over the picture of moonlit lawn and river, 
When it lifted again, she saw a dark figure 
standing opposite to her on the threshold of 
the window. It stood between her and the 
light, so that she could discern only its out- 
lines and the poise of the head; but her 
heart recognized it. 
bodied spirit, it was Frank. 

She could not speak; she could not stir. 
She sat with her cold bands on the table be- 
fore her, her lips apart, her dilated eyes 
fixed in an agony of suspense on the motion- 
less figure. Would Cathie ever forget that 
thrilling moment when she was face to face 
with her lover and yet did not know wheth- 
er he was dead or living? 

** Cathie!” 

She felt, rather than heard, the low- 
breathed word which fell on the silence like 
asigh. She tried to answer; but her cold 
lips would not move, 

**Cathie!”’ the familiar voice repeated, 


louder this time, questioningly, wondering- ~ 


ly, almost fearfully; then the figure crossed 
the threshold into the room, and came 
round the table to her side. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder, and at 
the touch the horrible nightmare fear fled 
like a shadow. 

it was no awful unfamiliar spirit that had 
come back to her, but Frank himself— 
breathing, living, loving! 

She started to her feet with a stifled cry 
of joy, and the next moment his arms were 
round about her and his warm kisses on her 
li 

was all she 
could sav at first, kissing him, clinging to 
him, patting him to fee] if he were solid— 


Living man or disem- . 
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though the fashion in which he returned 
her kisses left no room for doubt on that 
point—making a little simpleton of herself 
in short. 

There were a few seconds of “ eloquent 
silence,’’ and then Frank put her away from 
him a little so that he could look into her 
face. 

** Cathie,’’ he said anxiously, “‘ what was 
the matter just now? What were you do- 
ing here? Were youasleep? If you knew 
how startling it was to find you sitting here 
all alone at midnight, in tho dark house, 
with the moonlight on your face and that 
awful look of fear in your eyes!’ He shud- 
dered. ‘“‘What was it, darling? Did I 
frighten you?”’ 

** Yes, you frightened me for a moment,” 
Cathie answered, with a queer little sound 
which began as a laugh and ended as a sob. 
thought it was—I thought you were’ — 

** My own ghost?” questioned Frank, be- 
ginning to recover himself. ‘‘I declare I 
almost made the same mistake about you! 
I’m not quite convinced that it was a mis- 
take,’’ he added; ‘* there is such a vi-ionary 
unreal sort of a look about you tonight. 
Can you assure me on your honor that this 
is flesh-and-blood Cathie, and not an ‘affa- 
ble familiar ghost ’?” 

To convince himself of her reality he gave 
her a hug which left her no breath to an- 
swer him. 

“Oh, my sweet—my sweet! After the 
long years, after the weary waiting, what 
joy to hold you in my arms again! 


“Ah, silver shrine, here willl take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famished pilgrim!’ 


Waking or sleeping, for months this meet- 
ing has been before me; but the reality is 
brighter than my dreams, I have travelled 
night and day, Cathie, in the hope that we 
might meet again on midsummer eve—a ro- 
mantic idea, wasn’t it? Unfortunately I 
arrived in town from Liverpoo! too late for 
the last train down here; but I felt too rest- 
less to go to bed in a stuffy hotel, so I hired 
a boat and sculled up the river. I had kept 
my little duplicate key of the garden gate, 
and just took French leave, and came in to 
have a look at the castle where my en- 
chanted princess lay, sleeping and dream- 
ing of me, as I supposed; but I found her 
particularly wide-awake, and keeping a very 
uncanny sort of vigil. In the name of alj 


that is necromantic,’’ he added, turning to 
the table, ‘‘ what have you been about? 
Two plates and two glasses! Why, you 
witch, it looks as if you had expected me! 
But is this the best fare you could set be- 
fore a man just come off a journey from the 
Antipodes? What’s the meaning of it all?” 
he demanded, wrinkling his brows in per- 
plexity. 

“Nothing — a charm — foolishness,’ 
laughed Cathie, blushing. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
another time.” 

right,’’ returned Frank, cheerily. 
“Take your time; we’ve got our life before 
us. Isn’t that a blessed thought, little 
woman? Let me see if it makes you as 
happy as it does me.”” He took her face in 
her hands, and turned it to the light, press- 
ing the soft little cheeks between his brown 
fingers. ‘‘I left you a rose, and I find you 
a lily,’”’ he said, and then took the quickest 
means of turning her into a rose again. 

“Tm awfully gone off, I know,” Cathie 
said plaintively, when she was allowed to 
speak, 

**T half feared to find you ‘ gone off’ in 
another sense,’’ he returned, ‘“‘not having 
received a word from you all these years. 
If you had sent me but a line, Cathie, 
when poor Uncle Cuthbert died and all the 
troubles came, I would have returned at 
once; as it was, having been out of the 
reach of newspapers, I learnt it only by the 
merest chance a few months ago. I did so 
long sometimes to have an answer to my 
letters, darling.” 

** Your letters!’ Cathie gasped. ‘‘ Why, 
I haven’t seen only one since you left!’ 

Frank stared at her in blank bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Here, let me sit down,” he said, with 
desperate calmness. ‘‘Now break it to me 
gently. Did you get the first I wrote, in- 
forming you of my arrival at Melbourne? 
You did? Very good. And the second, 
telling you that, as there seemed no chance 
of getting on where I was, I had given up 
my situation and joined Ted Scott in a 
sheep-farm? No? Nor the other, telling 
you of my poor mother’s death? ‘No,’ 
again! Then I suppose you missed all the 
rest, describing the successive rounds of 
my rough-and-tumble fight with fortune— 
a fight in which I was floored over and over 
again, but always ‘came up smiling’? Lre- 
ceived such a blow about a year ago, when 
Ted and I were burnt out by the bush 
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fires, that I thought it was all up with me; 
however I determined to stake all on a last 
throw before I gave up the game, parted 
company with Ted, and set off on a pil- 
grimage to the Cape diamond-fields, I sup- 
pose Fortune was tired of punishing a man 
who never knew when he was beaten—any- 
how she suddenly left off buffeting me and 
took to pelting me with diamonds. Abso- 
lutely I was frightened at my own luck. 
Every day I expected it would turn, but it 
lasted till I had won, not a fortune, accord- 
ing to my ambitious ideas, but the begin- 
ning of one, what will enable me to start in 
life again from the middle rung of the lad- 
der instead of the bottom; and, if I don’t 
reach the top at last, it won’t be my fault, 
Cathie.” 

“Did you write me of your good for- 
tune?’ Cathie asked. 

**No, Ididn’t. You see ] thought if you 
had given me up, as your silence made me 
fear, you wouldn’t care to hear of it, and, 
if you were still true to me, you would rath- 
er hear it from my own lips. However, 
when I reached England, I found that, 
thanks to the * penny-a-!iners,’ my fame had 
preceded me; according to the newspap- 
ers, Sindbad’s luck was a trifle compared 
tomine. But to return to the puzzle of the 
letters,” he continued. ‘ Knowing nothing 
of the changes that had taken place, I di- 
recited to Riverside. Would that account 
for your not receiving them?” 

“No. Mr. Lee, who has the house now, 
has frequently forwarded letters which 
have been addressed to us there by mis- 
take. He sends them through the post, ad- 
dressed to mamma, and ’’— 
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Cathie caught her breath quickly, and 
the color rushed over her face. She looked 
up at Frank,’ who looked back with grave 
significance at her. There was no need for 
any more conjectures—the puzzle was ex- 
plained only too clearly. 

There was a brief silence; he watched her 
anxiously, dreading to see the soft eyes 
darken, the lips set in the hard repellent 
expression he knew so well. He needed 
not have feared—that look would never 
darken Cathie’s face again. She looked up 
at him pleadingly, deprecatingly. 

‘Poor mamma!’’ she said, in a tremu- 
lous voice. ‘I believe, do you know, 
Frank, that she meant to act for the best— 
she thought it would be better for me to 
forget you. You know how anxious she 
always was that I should make a ‘good 
marriage; and she has still clung to the 
idea, in spite of our reverses, particularly of 
late, since Sir Edward—but I will tell you 
of that another time. We are so happy 
now, we can afford to forgive her, can’t we, 
dear?”’ 

Frank took the pleading face into his 
hands again, and kissed it tenderly, thank- 
fully. 

“That we can, my darling, and not only 
to forgive but to forget; we will never 
speak or think of it more. There is no 
room in our hearts for resentment, is there? 
They are full to the brim of love and hap- 
piness, Look!’ he added. ‘‘ While we have 
been talking, the night has stolen away and 
the dawn is breaking. The shadows have 
passed from the world as they have from 
our lives. ‘Sorrow has endured for a night, 
but joy is come with the morning!’ ” 


THANK GOD FOR THE RAIN! 


BY sTUDIO. 


Thank God for the pleasant rain, 
Chanting from the eaves! 

Breathe it, fields of waving grain; 
Whisper it, ye leaves; 

And ye gentle daisies, 
Up among the hills, 

Speak of Him in prais 
As the rain distills, 

Hamilton, O., 1877. 


Thank God for the silver rain, 
Every beating heart— 
Dweller on the arid plain, 
In the crowded mart; 
Earth, with thousand voices; 
Ocean, with thy song; 
Islauds—shout responses, 
Sound the anthem long. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XX, 
SOME SMOKE, AND A LITTLE FIRE. 


I hurried across the islet, followed by 
Nanekah, who had been sitting at the mouth 
of the cave, splicing some of my fish-lines. 
My father and the missionary had gone be- 
fore me, and we found them standing on a 
high rock which we used for a lookout, gaz- 
ing off on the lake where Deborah was point- 
ing and making a great ado. 

‘““There they be too—there too! there 
too!’ she cried, sweeping her arm over the 
lake, and almost screaming with anger. 
“They're all around us, the beasts, the 
skunks!” 

I should explain here, that from the first 
moment after she became well rested on the 
islet, Debby had been wonderfully watch- 
ful. It took little of her time to clean and 
cook the fish that I caught, and when not 
thus engaged, she was generally prowling 
about the shore, watching and looking as 
carefully as any of us, She had very sharp 
eyes; and she was now the first to make a 
very important discovery; the most impor- 


tant that had been made since we came 
here. 

‘What is it, Deb?” father inquired. 

“As if he didn’t see!’’ was all the reply 
she made, 

‘* No, I don’t see anything but water and 
those islands far off there,’’ he said, rather 
angrily. ‘‘ Out with it, old woman; what 
do you see?”’ 

“They smoke! they smoke!” she cried. 

Startled by the announcement, all four of 
us looked long and closely across the lake; 
but nothing unusual could beseen. The 
sun was an hour high; the sky was without 
a cloud; and the air, free from mist, was 
unusually clear. Still, we could make out 
nothing like smoke. 

‘There!’ Deborah almost shouted, im- 
patient that she could not convince us; and 
she stretched out her arm toward one of the 
islands, the nearest one. This one lay 
about a mile to the southeast of us, and was, 
as I knew, three or four acres in size; an- 
other, and a still larger one, lay midway be- 
tween that one and the westerly shore, and 
was somewhat further off from us. 
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fires, that I thought it was all up with me; 
however I determined to stake all on a last 
throw before I gave up the game, parted 
company with Ted, and set off on a pil- 
grimage to the Cape diamond-fields, I sup- 
pose Fortune was tired of punishing a man 
who never knew when he was beaten—any- 
how she suddenly left off buffeting me and 
took to pelting me with diamonds. Abso- 
lutely I was frightened at my own luck. 
Every day I expected it would turn, but it 
lasted till I had won, not a fortune, accord- 
ing to my ambitious ideas, but the begin- 
ning of one, what will enable me to start in 
life again from the middle rung of the lad- 
der instead of the bottom; and, if I don’t 
reach the top at last, it won’t be my fault, 
Cathie.” 

**Did you write me of your good for- 
tune?’ Cathie asked. 

“No, Ididn’t. You see ] thought if you 
had given me up, as your silence made me 
fear, you wouldn’t care to hear of it, and, 
if you were still true to me, you would rath- 
er hear it from my own lips. However, 
when I reached England, I found that, 
thanks to the * penny-a-liners,’ my fame had 
preceded me; according to the newspap- 
ers, Sindbad’s luck was a trifle compared 
tomine. But to return to the puzzle of the 
letters,” he continued. ‘* Knowing nothing 
of the changes that had taken place, I di- 
rected to Riverside. Would that account 
for your not receiving them?” 

“No. Mr. Lee, who has the house now, 
has frequently forwarded letters which 
have been addressed to us there by mis- 
take. He sends them through the post, ad- 
dressed to mamma, and ’’— 
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Cathie caught her breath quickly, and 
the color rushed over her face. She looked 
up at Frank,’ who looked back with grave 
significance at her. There was no need for 
any more conjectures—the puzzle was ex- 
plained only too clearly. 

There was a brief silence; he watched her 
anxiously, dreading to see the soft eyes 
darken, the lips set in the hard repellent 
expression he knew so well. He needed 
not have feared—that look would never 
darken Cathie’s face again. She looked up 
at him pleadingly, deprecatingly. 

** Poor mamma!’’ she said, in a tremu- 
lous voice. ‘‘I believe, do you know, 
Frank, that she meant to act for the best— 
she thought it would be better for me to 
forget you. You know how anxious she 
always was that I should make a ‘good 
marriage; and she has still clung, to the 
idea, in spite of our reverses, particularly of 
late, since Sir Edward—but I will tell you 
of that another time. We are so happy 
now, we can afford to forgive her, can’t we, 
dear?”’ 

Frank took the pleading face into his 
hands again, and kissed it tenderly, thank- 
fully. 

“That we can, my darling, and not only 
to forgive but to forget; we will never 
speak or think of it more. There is no 
room in our hearts for resentment, is there? 
They are full to the brim of love and hap- 
piness, Look!” he added. ‘‘ While we have 
been talking, the night has stolen away and 
the dawn is breaking. The shadows have 
passed from the world as they have from 
our lives, ‘Sorrow has endured for a night, 
but joy is come with the morning!’ ” 


Thank God for the pleasant rain, 
Chanting from the eaves! 
Breathe it, fields of waving grain; 
Whisper it, ye leaves; 
And ye gentle daisies, 
Up among the hills, 
Speak of Him in prais 
As the rain distills, 
Hamilton, O., 1877. 


THANK GOD FOR THE RAIN! 


BY 8TUDIO. 


Thank God for the silver rain, 
Every beating heart— 
Dweller on the arid plain, 
In the crowded mart; 
Earth, with thousand voices; 
Ocean, with thy song; 
Islauds—shout responses, 
Sound the anthem long, 
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I hurried across the islet, followed by 
Nanekah, who had been sitting at the mouth 
of the cave, splicing some of my fish-lines. 
My father and the missionary had gone be- 
fore me, and we found them standing on a 
high rock which we used for a lookout, gaz- 
ing off on the lake where Deborah was point- 
ing and making a great ado. 

“There they be too—there too! there 
too!” she cried, sweeping her arm over the 
lake, and almost screaming with anger. 
‘They're all around us, the beasts, the 
skunks!’ 

I should explain here, that from the first 
moment after she became well rested on the 
islet, Debby had been wonderfully watch- 
ful. It took little of her time to clean and 
cook the fish that I caught, and when not 
thus engaged, she was generally prowling 
about the shore, watching and looking as 
carefully as any of us, She had very sharp 
eyes; and she was now the first to make a 
very important discovery; the most impor- 


tant that had been made since we came 
here. 

** What is it, Deb?”’ father inquired. 

“As if he didn’t see!’ was all the reply 
she made. ‘ 

‘*No, I don’t see anything but water and 
those islands far off there,’’ he said, rather 
angrily. ‘‘ Out with it, old woman; what 
do you see?” 

‘*They smoke! they smoke!” she cried. 

Startled by the announcement, all four of 
us looked long and closely across the lake; 
but nothing unusual could beseen. The 
sun was an hour high; the sky was without 
a cloud; and the air, free from mist, was 
unusually clear. Still, we could make out 
nothing like smoke. 

“There!” Deborah almost shouted, im- 
patient that she could not convince us; and 
she stretched out her arm toward one of the 
islands, the nearest one. This one lay 
about a mile to the southeast of us, and was, 
as I knew, three or four acres in size; an- 
other, and a still larger one, lay midway be- 
tween that one and the westerly shore, and 
was somewhat further off from us. 
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see it!’ Nanekah cried; and she 
pointed in the same direction as Deborah. 
After a little more close watching, we were 
all able to see a thin feather of smoke rising 
above the tops of the trees on the island 
nearest us, The distance was too great to 
see it at all under any ordinary circumstan- 
ces; but the air was so very Clear that morn- 
ing, that by steady and careful looking we 
‘could make it out. We watched it for sev- 
eral minutes; and as our eyes grew accus- 
tomed to it, we knew there was no mistake. 
It was certainly smoke. 

* May it not be the encampment of some 
white hunters?’’ the missionary suggested. 
My father shook his bead almost sadly. 

“ There are no white men between us and 
the Mississippi except those that the treach- 
erous redskins have scalped,’’ he answered; 
“*nor are there any people about here to 
make a fire but Indians.” 

Another shout from Deborah startled us. 
She had gone to the side nearest the main- 
land, and there made a similar discovery. 
A great smoke was rolling up from the 
beach; we could see the fire, and even saw 
a few figures near it, as they moved about. 

For more than two hours we said nothing 
to each other on the subject of these alarm- 
ing discoveries. Without a word being 
spoken about them, all realized that we 
were threatened with the gravest peril; in- 
deed those of us who did not precisely un- 
derstand al] that we had to fear, still real- 
ized that danger was approaching us in a 
shape that was to be dreaded, But we felt 
that it was not coming in an hour, and pos- 
sibly not before night; and all seemed will- 
ing to put off the discussion of it for a while. 
We sat down to our breakfast of fish, bread 
and dried meat, and most of us ate heartily. 
It seemed a little queer to me then that we 
should have such appetites when there was 
so great a prospect that we might all be 
murdered by the Sacs and Foxes before 
morning; but my experience later in life 
has shown me that it is almost always so. 
I never saw men with better appetites than 
our soldiers bad in Missouri on the very eve 
_ Of a battle, with the enemy in sight. 

I caught a few more fish after breakfast, 
and talked a while with Nanekah. A\l- 
though really very doubtful whether we 
should ever see the sun rise again, and 
therefore not having any reason to be cheer- 
‘ful, I remeniber that I was quite reckless in 
my talk, as persons sometimes are in such 
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asituation. [ said to Nanny that it was a 
great pity we had no paper with us, because 
her hair might be put up in curl-papers 
every night, so it would Jook stylish,when 
we reached St, Louis. She replied to my 
little joke by suddenly sticking a pin into 
my leg; and we laughed together almost as 
merrily as though all our troubles were past, 
and we were safely at our journey’s end. I 
speak of these little things now, because I 
believe that those who have never been in 
such peril as this would not suppose that 
people could act and talk so carelessly as we 
did at such a time. Yet all the while I 
knew the danger; and if Nanny did not fully 
realize it, it was because I had so positively 
and so often assured her that I knew we 
should get through all right. 

Before noon, a smoke had been discovered 
on the furthest of the two islands. — Still, 
there was no appearance of anything on the 
water, except the diving of a duck now and 
then; and opposite to us on the main shore 
the Indians had all retired to the woods 
again, though the smoke continued to roll 
up in volumes from the fire. 

After dinner, father called the priest and 
myself to a place where we could overlook 
the water on every side, and we talked about 
the discoveries of the morning. 

**I had hoped,”’ he said, ‘‘ that our only 
trouble was to be looked for over there on 
the main shore. I did not expect that the 
savages would be able to take possession of 
thosetwoislands. It is plain now, however, 
that they have done so.” 

“And the fires are meant for signals,’’ 
the missionary said. 

“Yes. So it appears that we are sur- 
rounded. It wasa very faint hope that you* 
suggested the other day, Father Paul, that 
we might escape to the other side of the 
lake with our boat, and I feared then that 
we should find the Indians there waiting for 
us; but even that hope is all cut off now. 
We could not cross the lake without passing 
within easy rifle range of one of those is- 
lands; and they could riddle the boat with 
bullets so as to sink it before we could get 
beyond their fire.” 

Father Paul was always hopeful, and 
never failed to look on the bright side of 
things. And he now spoke up as cheerily 
as I ever heard him in our old cabin home 
when we were cosy by the fire, on a winter’s 
evening. 

“Well, really, my son, I do not see that 
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our case is so hard, after all. The savages 
have not attacked us since we have been on 
this little island, and that, to my mind, is 
the very best evidence that they have not 
the means to get to us. They have sur- 
rounded us and have commenced a siege, it 
seems; and whatthen? They cannot starve 
us out, for Hallet will supply us with all 
the fish we require; and though I confess I 
should prefer not to have a Lent diet all 
summer,”’ and he said it with a smile, *‘ yet 
we can live that way, and no great hardship 
either.”’ 

“And I expect to shoot more ducks,’ I 
said. 

Now if I am right,” continued the priest, 
** what is to prevent our remaining here in 
safety, and in tolerable comfort, all sum- 
mer, and even longer, if necessary? We 
have food enough, wood enough for our 
wants, and a merciful God to rely upon. 
This war can have but one end; after their 
first bloody triumphs over a few distant set- 
tlements, the Indians will find themselves 
facing the United States army, and they 
will be beaten and put to flight. Help will 
come to us then, for these clearings about 
here will be resettled, and the Indians will 
retire. And then these children can pursue 
their way to St. Louis, aud I can take up 
my old task of trying to find the hearts and 
save the souls of these Sacs and Foxes.”’ 

**A hopeless task, I fear,’’ muttered my 
father. ‘‘ Now, Father Paul—how do you 
suppose these Indians got over to those two 
islands yonder?” 

**Oh, 1 did not suppose they swam. I 
fancied they had found an old canoe which 
they patched up so as to carry them over 
one at a time.’’ 

**T would to Heaven ‘it were no worse 
than that! I told you several days ago that 
the silence of our enemies over there on the 
main shore meant that some of them had 
gone elsewhere to get the means to attack 
us. I fear now that they have succeeded. 
For four days we heard nothing from them, 
until the smoke told us that they had taken 
possession of those two islands, and were 
signaling all round to each other that we 
were hemmed in. Four days and nights— 
what have they not had time todo? I fear 
that they have beaten up the country for 
canoes, and have got enough of them from 
the neighbor lakes and elsewhere to bring 
down a smal! army of redskins upon us from 
every quarter, and crush us with ntimbers.”’ 


‘*May the Lord have mercy upon 
Father Paul piously exclaimed. 

‘Amen!’ my father rejoined. ‘‘Now I 
have told you allI fear. Perhaps I exag- 
gerate the danger; but I want you to be 
prepared for the worst. Thus far we have 
been wonderfully favored. Perhaps the 
same good fortune—nay, I should say the 
same favor from on high—will continue to 
attend us. However it be, we will do our 
best, and leave the result to One above. 
Our duty to ourselves, and to those who de- 
pend upon us’’—and he pointed to Debby, 
who was awkwardly trying to fish, and 
Nanny, whose graceful ‘little figure stood 
beside her on the rock, as she was on watch 
—*‘ our duty to them will not permit us to 
do less. If we are called upon to fight a 
host coming from every direction, Hallet 
and I will do all that twocan do; and if you 
cannot fight, Father Paul, you can at least 
load the guns for us.’’ 

** Yes,’’ the priest quickly replied, ‘‘ that 
I will do. The whole business of fighting 
and violence is hateful tome; but the Bible 
tells me that they who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword, I will load the guns 
when needful, and pray at the same time 
for their wretched souls,’’ 

I think we all felt better after this talk. 
We all had now a full understanding of the 
difficulties of our position, and the danger 
that must be faced; and we calmly deter- 
mined to do all that couldbe done. Surely, 
no amount of distress and tears would have 
made the matter any better. 

That day slipped away, and there were no 
new developments. The smoke was still 
visible in each of the three places, and it 
occurred to us that the Indiaus were using 
a fire to cook their food, as well as for sig- 
nals, Nightfall came, supper was eaten, 
and no one yet felt like sleep. A more beau- 
tiful night I never saw. The moon was at 
the full, and made the surface of the lake 
almost as light as by sunlight, and the stars 
shone out in al) their splendor. We were 
all sitting somewhere about the islet, keep- 
ing up our tireless watch, and Nanny and I 
sat together and talked of many things. [| 
remember pointing out to her one by one 
the stars that made the “‘ Dipper,” as we 
commonly call the Great Bear, and showing 
her how to mark the position of the North 
Star by the two “pointers.”” They seem 
like old friends to me, these faithful stars. 
I watched them many a time on picket dur- 
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ing the Rebellion; and far back of that, in 
the Mexican war, when I was with General 
Taylor's army, and we were waiting for 
Santa Anna and his host at Buena Vista, I 
used to gaze on them, and wonder if I 
should ever see them again under Northern 
skies. 

Presently Nanny grew sleepy, and went 
to her couch in the cave; and I am not 
ashamed to say that when she said ‘* Good- 
night, Hailet,’’? I asked her to kiss me, and 
that she did, too. Deborah kept up a while 
longer; but she soon followed the girl into 
the cave, grumbling about the Indians, and 
threatening all kinds of dire vengeance on 
their heads. It was my father’s turn to 
sleep, and he lay down in the outer room 
in the cave (the inner one was used by the 
females in the night-time), warning us to 
keep up a good watch, and to call him in 
two hours, as near as we could guess the 
time. 

It was at such times as this that I loved to 
hear the priest talk; but we had all agreed 
that we must not talk while on the watch, 
as it would be likely to distract our atten- 
tion from our important duty. So Father 
Paul took the outer side and [ the inner or 
main-shore side, and began our vigil. I had 
almost forgotten to say that the priest's 
arm was healing, and gave him very little 
trouble. 

My two hours must have been nearly 
finished, when something happened. 

My eyes were fixed on the opposite shore, 
where I could see nothing but the dark 
background of trees, no smoke being visible 
by this light. My thoughts were away from 
this spot, ranging over the stirring scenes 
of the laat week, and then running ahead 
in a wondering kind of way. I remember 
that I had just ‘* wondered” where I should 
be in exactly one year from that night, * 
when I perceived something drifting along 
between meandthatshore. It was perhaps 
an hundred and fifty yards off when I first 
saw it, and I soon made it out to be a large 
log with veveral queer branches sticking up 
from its upper surface. There appeared to 
be nothing suspicious about it, except that 
it was not usual to see green logs in the 

* I hate mystery, and mean to have just as 


little of it as Seale: and I don’t mind say- 
ing right here, that just one year after that 


é night, as I find by looking owel aut one of my old 


note-books, I was at a young people’s 
atst. Louis, and that I danced there twice 
Nanny Barlow. There! H. ©. 


water; but I kept my eye upon it, just as I 
should have done had it been a boat, a 
canoe, or anything else coming into view 
right there. 

The log was drifting off beyond the north- 
ern end of the islet. ‘There was little wind; 
but I found by putting up my hand that 
what little there was stirring came from 
the south. I kept my eye on the log, and 
saw it pass the islet, and drift off an hun- 
dred feet beyond it. 

My eye was off from it a mument, while I 
scanned the opposite shore again, and made 
certain that nothing hostile was coming 
from that direction. Then I turned my 
eyes again to where I had last seen the log. 
The wind had not changed a penthate'; . 
but— 

Well, I was a little surprised. There was 
the log, making pretty rapid progress toward 
the north point of the islet! 

I looked over to where the missionary sat, 
and saw that it had not yet attracted his at- 
tention. Taking in the whole meaning of 
the thing, like a flash, I dropped easily down 
behind a shelf of the rock, and peered out 
over it. 

The log had almost touched the shore. I 
saw a hideously painted face thrust out 
from between the green branches, and in- 
stantly withdrawn again.” Then the log 
went north as before. 

It was the very perfection of cunning. 
Three times did this skillfully concealed 
enemy silently, and with his hands, paddle 
the log slowly up almost to the island; and 
three times did he allow it to drift off 
again. 

The fourth time it came to stay. It was 
noiselessly run up on the shore; and after 
lying flat on his face near it for a time, the 
Indian cautiously crawled away from it. 

He paused an instant, and raising his face 
from the ground, looked eagerly around 
him. He must have seen the priest, and 
probably cared very little for him; and he 
must have thought that I was out of sight. 
behind the rocks—as I was. His attention 
was attracted by the boat, which had been 
drawn up under a tree, and he worked along 
toward it. Had he reached i!, I presume he 
intended to disable it in some way. ¢ 

He never came within ten feet of it. My 
rifle had been covering him for five minutes; 
and as it spoke out quick and sharp, the In- 
dian rolled over dead, with a bullet through 
his brain, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A CURIOUS INTERVIEW. 


At the startling sound of my rifle, all our 
little party came running out. Afew words 
from me explained the trouble, and the 
body of the dead Sac spoke for itself. Of 
course such an interruption as this made 
sleep almost impossible to any of us for the 
balanee of the night, and it was little that 
any of us had, except Nanny. In some 
way, and I think I will not explain how, 
she had got to thinking that what I told her 
was to be depended upon; and I assured her 
so solemnly that all our troubles, whatever 
they might be, with the Indians, would 
turn out favorably to us, that she was re.as- 
sured again, and went back into the cave to 
rest. 

I made her kiss me again, first. I could 
not help that; and I really think I was en- 
titled to it. 

We three men—for I must describe my- 
self as a man after this last exploit—talked 
together about this occurrence; and we 
agreed that the Indian had come over from 
the shore in this cunning way, mainly to 
reconnoitre, and to find out if we had any 
means of defence that were not known. to 
the Indians who were besieging us. After 
discovering our boat, it was natural for him 
to desire to cripple it, if possible; or if he 
could not have done that without noise, he 
might have attempted to drag it down to 
the water—no great distance—by cautious 
and gradual pushings, taking, if necessary, 
most of the night for it. If he could have 
got it into the water without alarm, he 
might have swam under waver far enough, 
pushing the boat along by the keel, to have 
got it beyond gunshot; and having accom- 
plished this, our last chance of escape from 
the islet would have been cut off. But my 
timely bullet had prevented all this; and 
when my dear father laid his, hand on my 
head, and said, ‘‘ Well done, Hallet! I’m 
proud of you!’ I began to feel that I was 
really a man among men, and of a good deal 
of importance. 

‘But I must hasten. From, this time I 
may skip all the minor details of our life on 
the islet, and rapidly describe the few im- 
portant events that followed, and which 


will, bring me to; the close of this record. 
About the middie of the forenoon of that. 


day, we plainly saw-adlittle boat put off from 
the main shore, and pull. straight for us.. 


We watched it closely, with our guns in 
readiness; but long before it came within 
good range, we saw that it contained but 
one man: He quickly laid down his paddle 
—for it was a canoe he was propelling—and 
standing up, began waving a white rag on 
the end of a branch, 

flag of truce,”’ said my father. ‘‘Ratb- 
er a queer proceeding for Indians, I should 
think. What does it mean?” 

‘White Injun!—white Injun!’ Debby 
shouted. 

** What’s that? I declare, she’s right!’ 
father said. ‘‘ Nanny, youand Deb go and 
keep a good watch on the other side, while 
we deal with this fellow.” 

They did as directed, and father hailed 
the boat, which was now about within hail- 
ing disvance, 

** Boat ahoy!’ 

** Hilloa!’’ came back from the canoe, 

‘Can I land?” was the next hail. 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Stay right where you are,’ father 
shouted, . ‘‘ No—come up a little nearer, so 
that we can talk easier. There—now don’t 
come a stroke nearer, or I’ll put a bullet 
into you. Whoare you, and what do you 
want?” 

‘“‘Iknow you! You are Mister Creger; 
and those persons with you are’’— 

‘*I say, who are you, and what do you 
want?” father sternly repeated, half raising 
his rifle. 

**Stop—stop! Don’t shoot—don’t! My 
name is Ned Armstrong’’— 

‘* What? Ned Armstrong—that worthless 
cub, that we drove away from our settle- 
ment four years ago, for stealing? Ithvught 
I knew you. So you’ve found your proper 
place with the redskins, have you? I’vea 
very good notion to put a bullet through 
you without any further talk, and rid the 
world of a worthless rascal.”’ 

*O dear, sir—don’t shoot—don’t shoot! 
I’m under a flag of truce, you know; you 
wouldn’t do that!’ 

“Well, sir, there is something in what 
you say,’’ replied my father, lowering his 
rifle. ‘‘ Now say what you’ve got to say 
quick, and get back to your masters, or [’ll 
be tempted to do you harm,” 

The fellow cringed down in the canoe, 
and held up the fluttering rag, as if expect- 
ing to be shot at. By this time we could see 
that the shore behind him was crowded, a)- 
most, with figures; Father Paul estimated — 
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that there were at least an hundred of 
them. ‘ 

“TI come from Kaween, the chief of all 
the Sacs and Foxes about here. He has 
five hundred braves on shore yonder, in the 
forest, and on those two islands out there. 
They are well armed, mostly with rifles, and 
are well provided with canoes. You are 
entirely surrounded; there is no chance for 
you to escape. He demands that you sur- 
render at once, and he cannot promise to 
control the fury of his young braves if you 
do not. He bids me say to you that Black 
Hawk is victorious everywhere at the South 
—he has crossed the Mississippi, and is rav- 
aging northern Illinois with a thousand 
warriors. You cannot hope to hold out un- 
til you get help from the soldiers, for the 
soldiers will never be seen in this part of 
the country again. Fort Snelling is to be 
cut off, and there is no hope of relief for 
you from any quarter. ‘Be wise, then, and 
surrender.” 

My father was in a towering rage; I could 
see it by the way he bit his lip, and the pale- 
ness of his face. But he controlled himself 
for a while. 

“ What terms will Kaween give us if we 
surrender?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, good terms, certainly,” answered 
the renegade. ‘“‘ That is, he’ll spare your 
lives; but I suppose ‘he'll keep you prison- 
ers of war, to answer for the treatment that 
your people give any of ours they may take. 
But that will be better than being killed on 
the spot, as you are all to be, if you resist.”’ 

The wrath of Marinus Creger could be no 
longer restrained. It burst all bounds, and 
was poured out on the head of the miserable 
renegade in a torrent of reproach. 

“Your people? our people?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You contemptible cur! You 
pretend to be a white man; but you are too 
mean to be allowed to live with decent men, 
and so you go off to the savages, to pilot 
them to destroy your former people, and to 
look on with glee while they burn our 
homes, and murder our wives and children, 
Our people, do you say?—the Indians? No: 
they wouldn’t own you. They despise you 
as much as the whites do; and sooner or 
later one of them will give you your just 
deserts by sinking his hatchet into your 
miserable skull. You know as well as I 
do, that Kaween, if that is the name of the 
bloodthirsty scamp who leads all these sav- 
ages, has sent you out here on this errand 
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because he expected that we would fire on 
any one that came, and your wretched car- 
cass was just about worthless to him. And 
you know, too, that if we should surrender 
now, every man here would be put to death 
instantly—perhaps to torture; and the wo- 
men—but I shudder to think what might 
become ofthem, Get back with you, quick; 
and tell the red devil who sent you, that we 
shall kill just as many of his warriors as we 
can before we are taken; and we expect to 
kill a great many.” 

“One moment, Mister Creger! Please 
have patience just a moment more. Ka- 
ween told me to tell you, in case all other 
means failed to bring you to surrender, that 
he has Gabe Slade captive, and that if you 
do not. surrender, he will put him to the 
torture,”’ 

It was acruel shot. My father’s lip quiv- 
ered, and he hesitated an instant; but only 
for an instant. 

“You are a liar! and so is your chief, if 
he sent any such message. Gabriel Slade 
is not in his power. Ali that Indian hate 
and revenge could do to him has been done 
long before this; I don’t doubt that poor 
Slade is dead at least three days ago.” 

The renegade seemed staggered by this 
reply. He returned no answer, and seemed 
waiting for my father to say more. 

“Am I right?’ my father demanded. 

There was no answer. 

* There is nothing more to be said, then,’” 
said my father. ‘‘ Back with you, at once.’’ 

** But just reflect, Mister Creger,’’ whined 
the fellow. ‘I should like to prevent any 
more bloodshed, if Icould; and I think you 
are very foolish to refuse to accept Kaween’s. 
terms. Come, now—be reasonable, and’’— 

My father cocked his gun, raised it to his 
shoulder, and deliberately took aim at Ned 
Armstrong. 

“If you are within reach of this rifle at . 
the end of two minutes more, ] will kill you 
dead!’’ he shouted. 

The renegade was now thoroughly 
alarmed. He dropped his flag-stick, and 
seizing his paddle, drove his canoe swiftly 
toward the shore. We watched it till it 
grounded, and saw the Indians collect in a 
body round it. For a moment nothing 
more was observed; and then, far as we 
were from them, we heard the united voices 
of the savages, one, two, or three hundred 
—I know not how many—pealing forth the 
terrible war-whoop. Half a dozen guns 
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Jimmy, the Cow- Boy. 


were fired; and at once there were more 
discharges from the shore to right and left, 
far around, and nearer to the islands beyond 


us; and then we heard the faint report of 
guns from these islands. The hour had 
come. 


» 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


JIMMY, THE COW-BOY. 


An eccentric old gentleman of wealth, 
named Morgan, invested a sum of money, 
the income of which he designed to be used 
for the liberal education of the most deserv- 
ing lad in town, 

He made his plans known to five gentle- 
men, requesting them privately to make 
observations, and report to him in six 
months. 

Had the boys known this, many of them 
might have used every means to gain his 
favorable opinion; but, as the matter was a 
secret, he had an opportunity to watch 
them without their suspecting his mo- 
tive. 

At the end of six months the five gentle- 
. men met at Mr. Morgan’s, and discussed 
the question in all its bearings. Each had 
his favorite, whom he considered most 
worthy. J 

“ There is Johnny Ingalls, who is a most 
exemplary lad,’ said one. ‘What fault 
can you find with him, Mr, Morgan?” 

will tell you,’ was the reply. “I 
once hired him to take some important let- 
ters to the morning mail, but he met a com- 
panion on the way, and was so anxious for 
his own amusement, that he neglected to 
mail the letters till it was too late, and they 
were <lelayed a day; and a gentleman over- 
heard him sa, toa companion that he ‘ did 
not care much, so long as the old fellow 
would never find it out.’ But the delay 
caused the loss of quite a sum of money. 

‘“*Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Morgan, F 
have tried in one way and another all the 
boys you have mentioned, but none of 
them satisfy me.” re 

“Then you have to give up your pro- 
ject,” said one; “for 1 think we have dis- 
cussed the merits of nearly every boy in 
town,” 

“I believe Jimmy has not been men- 
tioned,” said Mr, Morgan. 

_ What! Jimmy, the cow-boy?” asked 
one, with 9, smile, 


‘Yes, I believe he drives cows to and 
from pasture.” é 

‘Surely, Mr. Morgan, you must be jok- 
ing now.” 

“T never joke; and had I any disposition 
to, I should not take a poor little boy for a 
subject.” 

‘But, Mr. Morgan, do you know any 
good of this boy?’’ 

**Do you know any harm of him?” 

“ Nothing special; but does he amount to 
anything exc pt to drive cows?”’ 

** He never has had an opportunity, but I 
intend he shall have. I ain fully decided 
to give him the benefit of my project.’’ 

** You will tell us the reasons for making 
him your choice?”’ 

‘*Certainly, with pleasure. You call him 
acow-boy. Well, that dees not signify to 
me one way oranother, It is simply be- 
cause I know him to be a good and faithful 
cow-boy that I give him the preference, It. 
seems a small thing to drive cows to pas- 
ture, but he is the only one who has always 
done it faithfully every day the season 
through, the same in my absence as when L 
was at home, while others loitered on the 
way and allowed the cattle to stray into 
other enclosures for the day, thinking it 
would never be known. It is evident to 
me that if he is so strictly faithful in small 


things, he has the right ‘spirit in him to 


make him trustworthy in greater things.”’ 
Just then, 


“To-link, to-lank, to-linkle-linkle; 
O’er banks with butteroups at-winkle, 
The cows came slowly home.’’ 


Jimmy, gray-shirted and bare- footed, 
guided them into the yard. He saw the 
last cow in, put up the bars,'saw that the 
gate was all secure, and was about to trip 
away when Mr. Morgan called him into the 
house, where he told him something that 
made him dumb with glad surprise, and 
sent him home the happiest lad in town. 
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TWO LITTLE NINNIES. 


They got most woefully discouraged one 
day. All their miniature household ar- 
rangements were awry. Dolly’s head took 
asudden freak at dinner, and fell into her 
lap; next the salt and sugar jumped to- 
gether; finally their table obstimately re- 
fused to stand on three legs any longer, and 
toppled’ over on the floor. This! was the 
last drop in their cup of grief.. Our little 
niwnies' concluded earth was a. tiresome 
place, and it was time to go to heaven. 

“©But, then; said Vinnie, pushing aside 
a trellis work of brownest hair from bluest 
eyes, *‘ how are we going to get there?” 

“*Walk and walk till we come to where 
the sky leans down, and then climb in,” 
Minnie answered, sturdily. 

‘They got their hats and waterproofs. 

*“*Sha’n’t we say good-by to mamma?”’ 
asked Vinnie, holding back a little. 

‘“ No; ’twould only make her sorry. After 
we get there, she’ll be rec—lec’’— The 


great big word was beyond Minnie, and she 


paused. 
/“*Recompiled,” suggested Vinnie. 
Yes, she’ll be recompiled.”’ 

Off they psttered, hand in hand, a little 
under five and alittle over six years old, and 
as near alike as! it is possible for children to 
be with the difference of months between 
them. By and by they came to a great 
white temple, up whose imposing stairway 
crowds of people were ‘going. 

“The sky don’t seem a bit nearer; but 
may be we went through, and didn’t. know 
it, and it is here,’’ said Minnie. 


* Here! with such a lot of mud on the 


steps?” answered Vinnie, with a shrug of 
her little shoulders. 

** Oh, yes; that can’t be helped, you see; 
there are so many going up all the time. 
Let’s see, any way.”’ 

They, ascended with the throng, and 
Minnie went forward to take a peep. She 
returned, radiant with delight, to say, in a 
reverent whisper, ‘* We’re there!’’ and to. 
lead Vinnie forward.. There was a glitter 
of lights and flowers; some white - robed 
kneeling figures; soft music from an unseen 
choir; sweet odors wafted to and fro; and 
hosts of people gathered silently in pew and , 
aisle. It was only the observance of some 
special day among ritualists; but fer a few 
raptured moments the two bedazzied little 
ninnies. fancied it a foretaste to eternal 
glories. 

a'n’t heaven a bit; there’s candles; 
they don’t have them there,’’ said Vinnie. 

You're right, little one,’ remarked a 
gentleman close by; ‘‘ you haven’t got to 
heaven yet, although I judge you can’t be 
very far from it.’’ 

“Any. way,’’ said Minnie, “I think I’d 
rather go home than get to heaven just yet.” 

** So would answered Vinnie. ‘‘I do 
noteareif dolly’s head is off, and the table 
broke; L want my dinner,” 

Discovering that they were lost, the gen- 
tleman took them home. Arrived there, 
every thing looked so snug and cheerful, 
our two little ninnies coneluded not to try 
to get. to- heaven again till they were called. 

It will be time then,” remarked 
Minuie, | 


A FEW WORDS TO GIRLS. 


A ‘well-bred girl will not laugh and talk 
so loudly that she will attract attention and 
cause annoyance. Conversation, when car- 
ried on in public conveyances, should not, 
asa rule, be keyed so high that indifferent 
strangers,can hear the whole of it. Nor 
will you Jet yourselves talk about your 
friends or, associates, mentioning their 
names, and talking of their engagements, 
their, foibles, or their eccentricities. Fam- 
ily affairs should not be discussed in a loud 


and animated way where all the world is 
privileged to take notes. Let me illustrate 
my meaning, One day not long ago, I sat 
in a car, and heard, quite against my will, 
the details of a domestic quarrel, related 
with evident zest and satisfaction by two 
good-looking young women. Finally one 
said, with an air almost of triumph, “ You 
know what a pretty girl Harriet was, and 
how nicely she used to dress? Well, she’s 
perfectly horrid now; you never would 
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First) Trousers. 
know het! And she’s growing so old ana’ 


plain! My mother says it’s no wonder her 
husband is ashamed to be seen with ber.” 
You see what a disagreeable impression 
was made on my mind, not concerning the 
absent Harriet, for whom I felt sincerely 
sorry, but with regard to the young people 
who were coolly telling over her troubles, 


rolling them like sweet morsels under their ' 


tongues, and quite regardless all the while 
as to whether or not anybody heard them. 
Nothing is coarser, more repulsive, ora 
surer sign of vulgarity in the grain, than 
bold, indelicate, forward conduct of this 
kind in public places. Yet I know young 
girls who are not vulgar, not coarse, not 
unrefined, who, through mere giddiness 
and thoughtlessness, offend in this way, 
and bring harsh criticism upon themselves, 
They are regarded as far worse than they 
really are, and they lose what is girlhood’s 
most attractive charm, the grace of modesty, 
by their unfortunate, hoydenish manner. 
Exquisite’ manners, let me tell you, are 
worth several other polite accomplishments 
put together. When I 'seeaschool-girl who 
remembers to offer her seat to an older lady 
or an elderly gentleman} who remembers to 
give the newspaper to her father when he 
comes down to breakfast, and has only a 
few moments to‘read its world sheaf of 
news; who remembers that it is not kind to 
hurry her eldest sister’s reading of some at- 
tractive book, nor polite to begin the book 
till the other has finished it; who remem- 
bers ‘to shut the doors softly, and'to find 


places’ in the Bible for aged eyes; to be. 


good to the little hindering ones whe are 
always craving something from sister; and 
who remembers always to be a lady every- 
where—I am sure that I have found one 


who will be a queen of home, if not of so- 
‘ciety. A graceful, gracious, tender, con- 
siderate girl will inevitably make a glorious 
woman by and by. From the sweet, half- 
opened bud there will be evolved the rich 
perfection of the lovely flower. You must 
think it troublesome sometimes to be so 
particular as to the way you speak to the 
people in your own house. ‘It is only 
brother Dan or cousin. Matilda,’” you say; | 
“why should I modulate my voice, and 
soften my tones, and be so gentle in my 
bearing just to them?” Because it is the 
being lovely and courteous and winsome | 
every day and all day to the brother and 
cousin, to the companion and friend, to the © 
child and the servant,. which wil) mould 
you into a gentlewoman whose manners 
~will- be as much a part of herself as the 
inner fibre of her character. For such aone 
it will, be as impossible to commit an act of 
rudeness as to tell a lie, and as natural to 
say and do agreeable things as to put.on her 
gloves before going to church. 

And now for more advice, Do not use _ 
slang. .The average school-girl has, I regret 
to say, quite a vocabulary of slang all ready 
for-use. Young, ladies who look like the 
very pinks, of propriety allow themselves to 
utter phrases which are scarcely excusable 
in| their brothers, and which shockingly 
offend every tradition of elegance and every 
canon of taste. They do it for fun, and 
ones. in a while, as they think, forgetting 
that they are forming a habit which may 
not only become a hateful blot on their 
beauty, but which may seriously hinder 

and obstruct them at some future period. 
“ By thy words thou art condemned, and by 

. thy words thou art justified,” we are told in 
the Book of, infinite wisdom, 


Trousers make an era in any boy’s life. 

There went out of my house one after- 
noon'a chubby little fellow less than four 
years old, wearing a child’s frock.’ I’ re- 


member ‘distinctly 'that frock of soft white © 
cloth, with pretty blue trimmings. (‘It:was - 


Eddie, going to the city. In two or three 
hours he came back. My! Whatachange! 
Up the front-entry stairs he came, looking 


like a Dutch captain cut short, with blue 


‘EDDIE’S FIRST TROUSERS. 
jacket and trousers on (real ones), and in 
his hand was an American flag waving! 


That. night. he couldn’t sit in his high 


chair.at; the table, He was too big a boy. 


The thigh chair might do. for Peetins (a 
name from the Chinese or Choctaw or Hot- 
tentot, given to the baby by her young sis- 
ter), but a boy in trousers must have a 
chair like older folks. 


I really think he felt the change to trou- 
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sers Was 80 marvellous au event that others 


would think the boy in trousers might go 
back to something else by morning; like ice 
cream that, left in the kitchen over night, 
goes back to a sweet milky stuff on the 
morrow. So in the morning, when Uncle 
John came down-stairs, Eddie cries out, 


“ Here I am, just the same!’ There was 
one change, and a hopeful one, a change of 
purpose. ‘‘Il am not going to ‘ky’ in my 
tVousis; Lam too big a boy to ‘ky,’’’ was 
the word for the future. 

Unfailing sources of interest were the 
pockets. Ob, those pockets! Asa fat fist 
was plunged into one, it was pronounced a 


“werry deep pocket,” ‘Feel in them! 
See if they a’n’t deep!’ was the challenge. 


As we walked down street one morning, he 
cried, “‘I have got to put my hands in my 
pockets, There’s Mr, Dean wid his hands | 
in his pockets!’ So the two men went 
“*wid hands in their pockets!’ 

I left Eddie just now sleeping on the back- 
parlor sofa, a hand resting on his plump 


chin, and one fat leg thrown over the other, 


If 1 should put him while asleep in his 
frock again, it would mortify him dread- 
fully on waking. But when I think that 
jacket and trousers signify that he is grow- 
ing older, and I shall soon lose my chubby 
boy, I sigh for the little white frock with 


the blue trimmings, and have a great 
mind some day to put that frock on him 
again. 


THE MARBLE BLOCK, 


Once in a house at which I was staying, 
there lived a little lame girl. Her name 
was Annie. Often did I pity heras I saw 
her sitting by the window looking at the 
other children on the playground. Some- 
times she was sick, too, and could not even 
be at the window. At last spring came, 
and the little girl seemed ‘better. ‘* Now,” 
thought I, “‘ would it not be well to try and 
comfort this child in some way?” So I 
brought a few oranges and -eandies; and 
read her a pretty book; but still the cloud 
did not leave her brow. 

“Why are you so sad, Annie?” said I, 
one day. 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, “I can’t see why 
God should afflict me so, and yet give the 
other children so much happiness. If I 
only knew that God is not angry with me, I 
would not care so much.” 

That day was a very pleasant one, so I 


asked the little girl to take a walk to a 


sculptor’s room near by. Here were a 
great many blocks of marble. Marble, you 
know, is a very hard stone, often white. 
A sculptor is one who’ carves beautifal im- 
ages out of it. So Annie and I watched 
him with great interest. At last 1 pointed 
to a piece of marble rather dark and rough. 
“Do you like the looks of that?’ said I to 


her. 


“Oh, mo,” replied the child. “Why did 
they bring such an ugly block here?’’ 

That piece,’’ said the gentleman, “‘I 
take in hand tomorrow,’’ 

So the next day Annie and I came again 
to see him. He speut the most of that day 
in cutting off the rough places, Day by day 
we watched him, and day by day the block 
became more attractive. His sharp chisel 
cut in here and there and everywhere. We 
both thought, ‘‘If that stone were only 
alive, how it would suffer!’ 

At last ope day we visited him upon his 
invitation, ‘‘I have something to show to 
Annie,” said he. So speaking, the sculptor 
drew aside a thin white veil, and behold! a 
lovely image of an angel had been ipade out 
of the rough stone, ' 

Annie almost cried with joy when she . 
saw it. 

** Now, my child,” said I, ‘‘ did the sculp- 


‘tor hate the poor ugly piece of marble 


which we one day saw?” 

* Oh, no,” said she, he loved it.” 

** So,” said I, ‘* my little girl, does God 
love us when he ¢uts us, with sharp trouble 
and siekness, He is fitting us for glory. 
Let us only trust him. will be, well.” 

Now,” said Annie, ‘‘I see that God 
does not hate me, but that he has some 
good purpose in view.” 
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Send all icati 


for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oaford County, MAINE. 


Answers to October Puzzles, 


60. Oneida, (One-Ida.) 61. Indispensa- 
ble. 62. Illiterate. 63. Spontaneous. 64. Pol- 
itics. 65. Unitarian. 66. Fantastic. 67. Un- 


pardonable, 68. Ruthven. 69. Experi- 
ment. 70. Assassinate. 
Tl. DESPOT 72. M 
ENTER PAP 
8 TAG PATSY 
PEG MATTHEW 
OR PSHAW 
T YEW 
w 
73. Tombi . %4. Colorado. 75. Con- 
necticut. 76. ‘‘Much on earth, little in 
heaven,” 7. Tutor, trout, 78. Se! dom, 


models, 79. Pairlady, lapidary. 80, At 
times I, imitates, 81. Cabiai. 82. S-pine. 
83, K-ale. 84. B-owl. 


85.—Prize Decapitations. 
Entire I shield you from second, 
And bring you great wealth or a wife; 
As a worker of ill, too, I’m reckoned, 
I’ve cost many his fortune, his life. 
Twenty-five cents cash for the first solu- 
Rose Bupp. 


86.—Word Half Square. 
_ Adisease in cattle; to shun; acolor; a 
liquor; a boy’s nickname; a consonant, 
CYRIL DEANE, 


87.—Diamond Puzzle. 
In mirth; vicious; bard substances; to 


free from slavery; ons evil spirit; a violation 
of the laws of God; mirth, 


GRANT. 


Word Anagrams. 
88. Connive at guilt. 
89. He met the sot, 
90. Let’s haul tea. 
91. Endora’s tin suit. 
92. Raccoon portion. 


> Felt true snub. 
Sister’s 
95. Fore = 


97. Lessen address. 
98. Count a hot pail. 
99. Tom grimace. 
Brav K. 


100,—Numerical Enigma. 


A 1, 2, 8, who had often sailed on a4 6 
*. oer ee 8, 9, in his 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
"His name was 6. 7. and he res 
1, 8, 9, 4, 5, 8, 7, for a’ 2, 1. 1, 3, 2, 4 

CoRNsILK. 


Central Deletions, 


101. Delete a clamor, and get a pronoun. 
102. To carouse, and get a dance. 
103. Profit, and get to attract, 
SKEEZIKS. 


104.— Transposition. 
‘‘ Tenpacei nad erancepevser nucroge lal 
gisthn,” M. E. M. 


105.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in bake, but not in roast; 
The 2d is in bread, but not in toast; 
The 3d is in bind, but not in reap; 
The 4th is in find, but not in keep; 
The 5th is in boy, but not in man; 
The 6th is in fruit, but notin can; 
The 7th is in tenderness, but not in pity. 
The whole is the name of a city. 
RAKKOON. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes, 
See “Rose Budd’’’s offer for the first 
correct solution to No, 85. 
For the largest and best assortment. of 
original puzzles, received before November 
10, we will send a monthly paper one year. 


Accepted Contributions. 
Puzzles by Skeeziks, 
Budd, Beau K, Edna Vernon, YF2 
Cyril Deane, May Myrtle, 
ser. 


Prizes for the first solution to No. 6, and 
for the best list of answers to July puzzles, 
are awarded to ‘‘Anser,” Hautsport, N. S. 

All are invited to send answers and ot 
nal contributions, RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven’s Pueale Page, 495 
mie 
‘ 
ti 
96. Fanning a rip. 
‘ 
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THE’ HOUSEKEEPER. | 


CLEANING STUFFED 
them-with white soap an@-warm water, rub- 
bing well into and about the roots of the 
hair, but avoid using an excess of water to 
soak into the stuffing, or your specimen 
will, in all probability, never thoroughly 
dry, and moths and rot will be the result. 
Dry in a current of air, as free from dust as 
pos-ible; brush the fur occasionally as it 
dries (a coarse comb at first will, perhaps, 
separate the hairs better). Before putting 
it into its case, wash freely with benzvline, 
rubbing with the fur, and )ou may never 
dread moths, and your specimen will always 
be clean if your case is properly made and 
closed up air-tight by means of paper pasted 
over every joint and crack. 


REMOVING TAN AND FRECKLES. — For 
tan, take of the finest pale honey, four 
ounces (avoirdupois), the purest of glycer- 
ine oné ounce, and unite by a gentile heat; 
when cold add rectified spirits one fluid 
ounce, essence of ambergris six drops, . If 
the tan is deep and dark, add a dram anda 
half of pure citric acid. For freckles, take 
bichloride of mereury, six grains (avoirdu- 
pois); pure hydrochloric acid (of a specific 
gravity of 1.16), one imperial fluid dram; 
distilled water, quarter of a pint. Mix, and 
add rectified spirits and eau de rose each 
two fluid ounces, and pure glycerine one 
ounce. Another: Dissolve threé grains of 
borax in five drams each of rose water and 
orange-flower water. 


VEAL Pouvpine. — Line the sides of a 
mould or tin pail with an ordinary paste; 
lace in it veal taken from any part of the 
,» and cut it in small pieces; also some 
strips of bacon or salt pork, white pepper 
and salt, one sf leaf,.a sprig of parsley, 
and a teaspoonful of thyme. After filling 
the paste with the meat, add boiling water 
sufficient to two-thirds fill the pail, aiid 
some flour and butter rubbed together. 
Place ‘paste on the top, and tie the tin 
cover on tight, and ‘a cloth tightly outside 
of ail. Place the kettle in boiling water, 
allowing it to come,up nearly to the top of 
the kettle, Boil hard one hour, 


Oyster PAtrizs. — Make a rich p 
paste cut in small squares; place a layer o 
oysters whieh bave veen dried in a napkin 
on the paste; durt.a little salt, powdered 
mace and cayenne pepper over them, cov- 
ering with another piece uf paste; wet the 


edges of the paste with cold water, using a. 


te brush, and pinch ‘tightly together; 
ein a rather quick oven; it should be a 
light color. 


Caur’s-Htap CHEESE.—Procure a pre 
pared head, and put in warm water suffi- 
cient to entirely cover it; if any part is out 
of the water it -will become discolored; put 
in with, it one earrot, four onions, half a 

und of sweet salt pork, six cloves, a 

unch of parsley, a teaspoonful summer 
savory, aud. three bay leaves and one Jemon; 
boil until the meat leaves the bones, when 
skim out and mince fine with the salt pork; 
taste, and, if not salt enough, add a little, 
aud any other spice; place in a strong bag 
that bas’ been wrung out of boiling water, 
tie tightly, and place a moderately heavy 
weight on it; when cold eut in slices for 
lunch or breakfast; the broth is nice strained 
and used as soup, 


SuccoTasH.—For succotash, lima beans 
are best. The agricultural stand second on 
the list, but any good variety of bush beans 
which come earlier than these makes an ar- 
ticle that is by no means inferior. Shell the 
green beans, and boil them slowly in plenty 
of water for one or two hours, being careful 
to keep them covered with water while 
boiling, Cut well-grown corn from'the cob, 
and place in a pan to steam over the beahs; 
add a little water to the corn, and stir it oc- 
casionally. Steam from twenty to thirty 
minutes; then add the corn to the beans, 
and simmer for half an hour. Stir often, 
and watch carefully that it does not burn. 
Season to suit the taste, ' 


FrRrep SWEET PoTaTors. — Peel the 
sweet potatoes; slice them about a quarter 
of an inch thick, or cut them in shavings, 
round and round, as you would peel a lem- 
on; dry them well in a clean cloth, and fry 
them iti lard or dripping; take care that 
your fat and frying pan are quite clean; 
put it on a quik fite; watch it, and as soon 
as the lard boils and is still, put in the slices 
of potatoes; and keep moving them till they 
are crisp; take thein up and lay them to 
drain on a sieve;.send them up with a very 
little salt sprinkled over them. 


To CLEAN CARPETS. —They must be, 
taken up and beaten on the wrong side first, 
and afterward on the right side; and care 


. should be taken not to use) sticks with 


points, or the. ¢arpets may beinjared. If 
the carpet still dooks dirty, procure a quart 
of buliocks’ galb from: the butcher's, and 
mix with it three quarts-of soft water; rub 
this into the carpe, either with clean flan- 
nel or a soft brushs rimsesthe lather off 
with cold water, and rub the carpet dry 
with a soft cloth. If there are any very 
dirty places, wash them with the gall only. 
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Curious. Matters. 


MATTERS. 


Tue or Forxs.—Forks are rarities 
even now in many parts of Spain; and in 
taverns in many countries, icularly in 
France, knives are not pl on the table, 
because it is expected that each person has 
one of bis own, a custom which the French 
seem to have retained from the old Gauls. 
But as no person will any longer eat. with- 
out forks, landlords are obliged to furnish 
these, together with plates and spoons. 
Forks are not an ancient institution. About 
the first royal personage in. England who is 
known to bave had a fork was Queen Eliza- 
beth; but although several were presented 
to her, it remains very doubtful whether 
she used them on ordinary occasions, Forks 
came so slowly into use in England that 
they were employed only by the higher 
classes at the middle of the seventeenth 
century; and as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury table forks, and, we may add, knives, 
were kept on so small a scale by country 
inns in Scotland (and perhaps in some parts 
of England) that it was customary for gen- 
tlemen in travelling to carry with them a 
portable knife and fork in ashagreen case, 


FUNERAL OBSEQUIES IN PATAGONIA. — 
The burial rites of the Patagonians are 
— curious. It appears that the body is 

placed in the same position which it had 
occupied before birth; namely, with the 
knees touching the chin. It is then sewed 
up in a skin newly flayed, and laid in a 
sandy soil, the head nearly level with the 
surface. So much importance is attached 
to the punctilious accomplishment of this 
duty, that, by astrange deviation of the 
moral sense, it overrides the respect for 
human life. Thus, when an old man ap- 
proaches his last hour, his friends seek less 
to relieve his sufferings than to perfect his 
burial. Apprehending that his bones, in- 
durate by age, may become too rigid after 
death, they are careful to press his limbs 
into the posture, and stitch him up, while 
living, in his shroud, which, being a raw 
hide and shrinking as it dries, of course oc- 
casions exquisite torture. What seems in- 
consistent with this ceremony, which indi- 
cates a belief in a second birth, is the cus- 
tom of placing in the —ae weapons and 
tools, and in the case of a cacique a fine 
horse, as though the deceased were about to 
undertake a journey. 


Do Oysters Frerp?—Important as is 
this bivalve in ministering to the epicurean 
appetite, its habits of life are an entire mys- 
tery; what it eats and how it lives are ques- 
tiens not yet understood, Oysters taken 
from arocky bed are of a superior quality; 


those taken from a soft bottom are compar- 
tively poor in quality. Thousands of oys- 
ters die annually from resting on a soft bed. 
The weight of the oyster, as it gradually 
matures, sinks it beneath the surface; and 
as soon as it is covered with sediment or 
mud it dies. _Many people suppose the oys- 
ter really eats, and kind-hearted people, 
buying oysters in the shell, sometimes 
throw corn-meal over them, thinking to 
feed them, The peculiar noise emanating 
from them has been supposed to be pro- 
duced by feeding. All shell fish, at iimes, 
have their shells open, and when touched 
will instantly close them. The noise thus 
produced has been mistaken for mastica- 
tion, when, in reality, it is from fright. 
** Only this, and nothing more,’’ know we, 
with all our knowledge of the inscrutable 
oyster. 


Maeic Ink For PostaL Carps,—With 
the numerous useful and useless little in- 
ventions for which our country is noted, it 
is surprising that no one has yet placed in 
the market any kind of invisible ink for 
postal cards. Although we do not believe 
that such ink would prove very useful, it 
would probably meet with considerable 
sale, partially from the novelty of thething. 
Many kinds of magic ink have been known 
for years, but most of them possess some- 
disadvantages. The most convenient for 
ordinary use is an iron salt; the common 
tincture of iron of the druggist will answer, 
if diluted. This writing is scarcely per- 
ceptible when dry, but comes out a beauti- 
ful black on pouring over it some ordinary 
green or black tea. The tannin in the tea 
unites with the iron to form a black ink 
precisely like that used for ordinary corre- 
spondence. 


Steet Irnon.—A German firm is man- 
ufacturing a substance they term steel iron, 
in five different varieties, so that they can 
furnish steel upon iron, iron between two 
layers of steel, steel between two layers of 
iron, steel core and iron skin, or iron core 
and steel skin. It is made in an iron shell, 
divided ito two compartments by an iron 
plate. Before melting, both the steel and 
malleable iron are cleansed from any sub- 
stance which would impede their welding. 
In the casting they are run at the same 
moment into the shell, in such a manner 
that the separating diaphragm serves to 
weld the two metals together, which form 
an inseparable mass when cooled. The 

is recommended for rails, anvils, 
armor-plates, and so forth, and is said to 


_ have been known for some time in France. 


‘accommodate 400 guests? 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


There’s always at least one man in every 
village who has no show. Some one always 

ts the job he was after, some of his chil- 

ren are sick just as he is on the point of 

saving five dollars, and he regards a long, 
cold winter as manufactured expressly to 
spite him and no one else. Just such a 
man is Mr. Dolson. I think he has been 
disappointed at least fifty thousand times in 
his life, and still he must continue to suffer. 
The other day when he went over to the 
north end of the village to see a citizen 
about building four rods of sidewalk, and 
found that said walk had been laid for five 
weeks, Dolson was hurt and grieved and 
mad. That was the last thing needed to 
convince him that he had no show in this 
world, and he went home and sat on the 
doorstep, and wished he were dead, and 
ground into A 1 guano and bagged _ 

All of a sudden a bright thought filled his 
darkened soul with sunshine. The bright- 
est gleams of genius have appeared from 
the darkest glooms of poverty, and it was 
all right for Dolson to get that bright 
thought. 

He started for the corner grocery where 
he spends most of his days and evenings, 
and catching the grocer by the hand he ex- 
claimed: 


* I’ve struck the biggest idea I ever had!’ 
“Suppose I start a hotel large eno to 
“ I charge each 
guest two dollars per day. There’s a cer- 
tain income of $800 per day, isn’t there? 
Now, figure out $300 per day for expenses, 
and you see I can make $500 per day, sure 
pop. Hip! hurrah! It’s the biggest thing 
out! I knew I’d hit the right nail on the 
head if I lived long enough!” 

“Fine idea—magnificent thing—let me 
congratulate you,’’ said the grocer. 

“Yes, that’s the’— 

Dolson suddenly stopped. His smile faded 
away, his jaw dropped, and turning away 
he sadly growled, 

“* Hang it, how’m I going to get the hotel 
in the first place!’ 


It was a colored citizen of Detroit who, 
when arrested on suspicion of being a chick- 
en-thief, proved to the court that he was 


too much intoxicated to even make his way 


home, and he continued: 

** T doesn’t object to chicken, your honor, 
but dere ar’ times when I can’t brace my- 
self to look & hen'in de face noliow, an’ dis 
Was one Ob de iimes.” 


It I were Gideon Welles, Alex. Stephens, 
Ben Butler, or some other big gun, I 
wouldn’t deliver the address at a county fair 


for the best steamboat ever putafloat. Last 
fall I was draftedon the committee to se- 
cure an orator for the big day of the county 
fair. We got together—six of us—about a 
month before the fair to see what great man 
we should honor by an invitation and a 
bonus. One man wanted Dan Rice, another 
suggested the Prince of Wales, athird put 
in a vote for General Sherman, and the rest 
of us leaned towards Buffalo Bill or Texas 
Jack, in order that the subject of agricul- 
ture might be fertilized with a few Indian 
adventures, After six hours of hard work 
we concluded to invite Professor Wise, the 
balloonist. 

** He’s sailed around a good deal, and seen 
a good deal of land,’’ argued the chairman, 
**and, another thing, I believe in patroniz- 
ing genius.” 

@ took a vote as to what sum of money 
should be offered the orator, and no man 
marked alike. The sums ranged from seven 
dollars to three hundred, and it was plain 
that there would be a wrangie. 

** Seven dollars for a two hour’s speech is 
awful enough,” protested the seven-dollar 
man. “I only pay my hired help $20 per 
month, and they work sixteen hours per 
day. I’m willing to allow something for 
education and motioning around and put- 
ting on a clean shirt, but seven dollars is 
my highest figure.’’ 

** I’m willing to give him fifty dollars,” 
said an old farmer from the West end of 
the county, ‘‘ but I think he ought to take 
half of it in store trade. Fifty dollars don’t 
grow on every bush, you know, and if his 
style of speakin’ suited us we’d engage him 
for next Fourth of July.” 

The man who marked the highest was 
hopping mad. He jumped up and asked, 

** Is this the nineteenth century!’’ 

One of the men counted up on his fingers 
and replied, 

**I] marked the durn thing down on the 
barn door only last week, but I can’t aye 
now remember, hang me if I can! Is it 
necessary that you should know?”’ 

“Is this the nineteenth century, and are 
we fools!’ howled the other. ‘‘ Seven dol- 
lars for an agricultural address—fifty dollars 
for a speech two hours jong on the worid- 
wide subject of agriculture!’ 

Yes—seven dollars, in one-dollar bills, 
so as to make a big display,’’ replied the 
seven-dollar man. 

It was three days before we settled ona 
figuré. It was finally decided to offer the 
professor forty-two dollars and fifteen cents, 


~ all cash. 


‘He'll jump at the chance!’ chuckled 
one of the committee. ‘If he is at all sharp 
he cau makea clean hundred dollars betting 
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on three-card monte, and of course wé’!l Jet 
him sel] toothache drops and corn-salve on 
the grounds.”’ 

“Td be willing to keep him over night 
and let him help me build fence to pay for 
it,’’ added a second. 

“ | suppose we could give him a di 
as the best orator on exhibition, and save 
that fifteen cents,” remarked old Mr. Buse- 
man 


chairman all of a sudden. 

*Le’s see! Le’s see! I know the an- 
swer to that, for it’s in the spelling book, 
but I'll be ban if I can remember it just 
now,’’ mused the seven-dollar man. 

**I do hereby resign!’ continued the 
chairinan, 

“So do I!’ shouted three others in 
chorus, 

The two of us left accepted their resigna- 
tions, elected ourselves to all the offices, 
stole the thirty-seven cents in the treasury, 
and voted not to have a fair at all. 


The past season has been blessed with a 
large and well-selected stock of rattlesnakes, 
copperheads, blue-racers and black snakes, 
It has been a joyful time for the women of 
Kansas to go out barefooted after the Mon- 
day wash and step on a snake as long as a 
weil-pole, There has never been a superior 
time for going off with a party of friends to 
rake in festive huckleberries and disturbing 
an old rattler with twenty-seven buttons on 
his tail. The said old rattler used his best 
efforts to thin out the population, and coro- 
ners and undertakers are of course well 
pleased. The display of reptiles in and 
about the Michigan and Wisconsin marshes 
has been far grea'er than was anticipated in 
March, which is another proof that nature 
knows ber business and can run the machine 
fourteen times as well as any white man in 
America. Innocent-hearted young men 
and fiendish-minded young girls have gone 
out to lay violent hands on long, lean or 
short and plump blackberries, and have been 
brought home to make dying declarations 
that the snake which bit them was as large 
asalog. Villainous vabes have been left 
alone on the floor for a minute while moth- 
ers ran down to the spring, and venomous 
reptiles have crept. in and made angels of 
them, Old men, on the last eighth-mile of 
life’s race-track, have been carefully seated 
on shady porches to take an afternoon nap, 
and while they nodded and. dozed and 
dreamed of long-past days when they hooked 
watermelons, and carried off the school- 
house stove, copperheads have wriggied out 
of the grass and whacked. their tusks into 
these poor old innocents, and the verdict of 
the jury has invariably been, ** No one to 
blame.” “Beautiful brides have been bitten 
into their graves; manly brid ms have 
drank whisky a8 @ cure for @ bite, cleaned 
out all the refreshments in the crowd, and 
then died witha yell of despair trembling 
on their ashém lips. The red man of the 
forest has been sent to the happy huniin 
grounds of nowhere, by we ted left- 


“Are we anation of slaves!’ shrieked the. 


handers from conveniently located reptiles, 
and the sturdy farmer, the melancholy 
school-teacher. the rotund highway commis- 
sioner the cadaverous assessor have 
more or less fully kicked at shadows in 
the path, and beén rewarded by the fangs of 
the serpent, Let us all rejoice that the sea- 
son now closed has been such a prosperous 
one, and indulge in the hope that the week- 
ly press may even increase the number of 
their snake items during the year 1878. 


At Grosse Point, six miles above Detroit 
and on the banks of Lake St. Ciair, is a 
small settlement and a country church build- 
ing. Services are held every Sunday, 
whether a clergyman is present or not. If 
there is no preaching some earnest man 
among the farmers leads a prayer-meeting, 
and the cause of religion is not allowed to 
suffer. However, tre month of August was 
not only seorching hot, but millions of mos- 
quitos rose up from the marshes and entered 
the church till sitting still was sometimes 
impossible. One Sunday when no minister 
was to be had Brother F. took the lead in 
singing a hymn, made an exhortation, start- 
ed another hymn, and then suggested that 
each one present. get up and announce the 
state of his feelings. early every one was 
slapping at mosquitos, and more than one 
woman was rubbing her bitten back against 
the seat-railing. Brother F, didn’t seem to 
mind the bites, and afteralong and awk- 
ward pause he remarked, 

** Brother Crane will you take the lead?’’ 

**] will that!’ was the prompt reply, as 
the member reached for his hat and cane. 
*T’ve stood sass from Sunday loafers, heard 
the old woman jaw for an hour at a time, 
and woke up and found a dozen cows in my 
cabbage-patch without letting the devil get 
a hold on me, but this is carrying the thing 
teofar. I’m going to take the lead for home, 


' start a smudge, and then try to feel that re- 


ligion is a blessing!’ 

Out he went, and in two minutes Brother 
F. was singing ‘* Hold the Fort,” and hold- 
ing it alone. 


**T of course look upon second marriages 

asa business_transaction,’’ remarked Mr. 
Skiler, widower, as he called on the widow 
Pratt. Now, then, I offer you my hand 
in tharriage.”’ 
‘* Yes, second marriages are a business 
transaction,’ she promptly replied, and I 
therefore have to inform you tbat I can dis- 
count your offer fifty per cent, and still do 
a heap better. There’s the door, Mr. 
Skiler?’ 


There is a great demand that the diction- 
aries shall be overhauled and @ shorter way 
of spe ling put into practice, This will be 
a considerable-saving of time to thosemany 
people who always put two “gs”? in the 
word *‘jug.”” 


Most of the chattel piven in 
June to enable families to visit @ fashionable 
watering-place fall due this month. 
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WEATHER VARIATIONS. 


A Gentle Rain. 
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BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE FOR 1878. 


The many improvements which will be made in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for the coming yom will 
command themselves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. It will be 
in every — a family magazine, as in the past, and will cater to the best feelings of the com- 
munity, and not to the worst, like some of the journals of the day. By such careful attention 
we hope to continue to merit the liberai patronage which has always been bestowed on BAL- 
Lou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now vear twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wher- 
ever it is known, It will be carefully edited, and none but the best class of stories will be ad- 
mitted to its columns, while the engravings will be fresh and varied, and the scientific and his- 
torical articles will be prepared by some of the most eminent writers in the country. In short, 
we shall do all in our power to make our Magazine a necessity in every family of refinement and 
culture in the country. 

The January number will contain the first installment of a powerful serial, which will be com- 
pleted in the April number, to be followed by two other serials by the best authors, each to be 
completed in four numbers, By this arrangement we give a liberal and interesting installment 
each month, and three charming continued stories in the year—which will be the only continued 
matter in the Magazine, excepting the Juvenile Story in the Young People’s Story Department 
(which is also interesting for older people), and all will be closed with the December nuwber, so 
that the Magazine can be bound and preserved for future reading. Tne following are’ also some 
of its features: Descriptive Illustrations of various objects of interest in all parts of the world ; 
Illustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories ; Adventures by Seaand Land ; 
Our Juvenile Department or Young People’s Story-Teller ; Editor’s Drawer ; Ruthven’s Puzzle 
Page ; Curious and Humorous Matters ; The Housekeeper ; Comic Illustrations ; &c.; all forming 
a most complete and popular serial, giving a large amount of entertaining, instructive, and amus- 
ivg reading for leisure hours, at $1.50 a vear, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely advan- 
tageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

Cius No. 1.—Four copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $5.50. 

CLuB No. 2.—Six copies of BALLOU's MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers,$9, and a 


copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9, postage prepaid. 

CLUB No..3.—Eleven copies of BALLOU's MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $15, 
and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15, all postpaid. 

SPECIMEN COPIES.—We will send a sample copy of the MAGAZINE to any address on receipt of 10 cents. No 


notice taken of postal cards calling for specimens. 


In remitting, it is Peete! A safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger 


sums can be sent by posto 
York or Boston. Address 


cc money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered le. ters, or drafts on New 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


@ SURE AND SPEEDY 


CURE FOR 


Sealds, Burns, Cuts, Flesh Wounds, Boils, Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 


Felons, Sprains, Erysipelas, 


Uleers, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, 


Warts, Injury by Splinters, Ringworm, Rheumatism, 


Pimples on_ the 
Piles, Enlarged 

This Salve has been in con-tant use in New 
Jersey for the past fifty years. and is celebrated 
for its healing quality allover the State. Thou- 
sands of boxes have been given away by the 
proprietors, but the demand has been so great 
that it was impossible to furnish it any longer 
gratuitously to the public, and Messrs. F. Smith 
& Son have now placed it in the market where 
alican testits healing power and recover health 
and happiness through its aid. 

Irs ACTION IS PROMPT AND WONDERFUL. 
One trial will convince you of that. We war- 
rant that THe LAIKIN SALVE wili CURE 
PimMpLES, CANCERS, SORK Eyes, Itcu, FEL- 
ons, SCALD HEAD, Netrie-Rasu, Cuts, 
ScaLps, Sore Lips, SprpER Stines, SHIN- 
GLES, ErRupTiIONS, Mosquiro Bitts, CHIL- 
BLALNS, FROZEN LimBs, WENS, SORE EARs, 
SALT SorEs, WuHiTLows. ULCERs, 
STies, Festers, Rinaeworm, 
Burns, FLESH WouNnpDs, PILEs, 
Bruisks, CHAPPED HANDs, SPRAINS, 
SWELLED Nost,  ERYSIPELAS, LAME 
Wrist, RAEKUMATISM, AND PHOTOGRAPH- 
ERS’ SORE HANDS 


Face, Frost-bitten Parts, 
Joints, &c., 


Tue LAIKIN SALVE is wonderful in its effects 
on horses and cattle which have been bruised 
or cut in any manner. It causes the wounds to 
heal rapidly and the hair to grow where it has 
been rubbed off. Every stable keeper in the 
country should have this great natural remedy 
on hand, in case of accident to valuable ani- 
mals. It will keep for years. 

Agents Wanted in every City, Town, and 
Village in the country, to whom the salve will 
be sold at reasonable rates. 

PrIcE 25 Cents Per Box Sent toany part 
of the country, s ostpaid, on receipt of that sum. 

DIRECTIONS FOR UsE.—Spread the Salve on 
old linen bandage smooihl., and over all put a 

iece of black silk — never omit the latter. 

Yash once a day with tepid water and castile 
soap. For rheumatism and enlarged joints. rub 
in with the hand twice a day. For the com- 
plexion, put a small quantity on the face on 
retiring for the night. It will insure a healthy 
skin, and a clear one in a short space of time. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., up-stairs. 

Post-office box, No. 202. 


THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


To whom all orders should be addressed, 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.-THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile period of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently 


the scene of our naval prowess and 


No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-—BY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-teliers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in 
a Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power 
and effect. 


No, 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 


every one. 
No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE. 
This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 


life, at a period when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever ee The author enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. % 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H, FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and 
Circassia. 


No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE. 
This story of our Revolutionaary —— is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
effect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently military romance, one wonld think written at the tap of the drum. 


For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postage prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, on veut of Twenty po Siz ks sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the Ten 
books, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 

THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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